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LITERARY POCKET-BOOK.* 


Tus is the very age of wonders ; so 
not to be outdone by any of our con- 
temporaries, we propose now doing a 
truly wonderful thing—namely, in 
pin | earnest to laud a production of 
Mr Leigh Hunt’s. That ingenious 
person has got frequent trimmings 
from “ gruff old General Izzard,” all 
of which, we verily believe, were in- 
tended for his good—and during the 
absence of the General from this coun- 
tty, (he is now at Vienna with Lord 
Byron and Mr Moore) it gives us 
pleasure to notify the amendment both 
in morals and manners of his prote- 
gée. Our present Number, too, will 
appear in London on New Year’s 
Day—and we cannot suffer a single 
snarl to disturb, on that auspicious 
morning, the serenity of our metropo- 
litan subscribers. Mr Hunt, we un- 
derstand, does not take in our Maga- 
zine, but he generally contrives to get 
a peep at it at our friend Ollier’s or 
elsewhere, and whatever he may 
sometimes hint to the contrary in the 
Examiner, he knows very well that it 
is the very best Magazine he ever saw 
or can hope to see in this world. Sto- 
len pleasures are sweet, »o are smug- 
gled goods—and we cannot help envy- 
ing Mr Hunt those secret snatches of 
delight which once a month he en- 
joys within the sheets of our Miscel- 
lany. We think we see him left a- 
lone with it in a room for a few mo- 
ments. He ogles it—he leers upon it 
—he “ siddles” up to it with deep and 
burning blushes, like a turkey-cock 
at a bit of scarlet-—he encircles it a- 


gain and again in rotatory and amatory 
motion—till at last he bounces upon 
it, and rifles all its sweetness. Afraid 
of being seen by mortal eye, he then 
“ flings it like a noisome weed away,” 
hurries to Hampstead—and when city 
and suburbs are all ringing with her 
praises—Mr Hunt alone, false and 
faithless ingrate, (is there no punish- 
ment on earth for perjured lovers?) 
slights the peerless beauty of the North. 

All this is exceedingly absurd—but 
we are of a truly forgiving disposition, 
and cheerfully pardon all Mr Hunt’s 
manifold transgressions against our- 
selves. His other sins of immorality, 
sedition, and impiety, we leave for 
the present to those dread twins, RE« 
MORSE and REPENTANCE. 

But now for the Literary Pocket« 
Book. Many people are in the habit 
of jotting down little memoranda of 
their daily thoughts, occurrences, and 
engagements—some on the backs of 
calling cards—and someon scraps of let~ 
ters—while the wiser part of mankind 
carry about on their persons, for that 
especial purpose, a little natty clasped 
24mo, something about the bulk and 
shape of a medium whig snuff-box. For 
ourown parts we do not now venture on 
such sort of poe pe There is 
something very fearful in the thoughtof' 
losing the table of contents of one’s 
brain for a whole year. To drop such 
a synopsis into a lake or the sea, would 
be all very well, for it would amuse 
Neptune and the mermaids—but we 
could not suspect and live, that it had 
been picked up by some old fierce tab. 
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by—some greedy gossip of threescore 
—who would introduce it to the 
shrivelled sisterhood with the segond 


cup of tea, and reads aloud, im a’ 


sour voice, choice passages, with a 
direful caterwauling accompaniment. 
« bd esi was the’ vile vretch on 
ay night?” “ What can the 
fulsome fellow mean by } past 9. 
Di: Lu: call on M. S. 3 pair of stairs 
—left hand—knocker—Mrs L.—brass 
plate—Little’s Po: Rimini—Play Tick: 
oysters—Mull: P?” Suppose that 
our diary should fall into the hands 
of some popular preacher. What com- 
fort could there be in sitting in church 
to hear Sunday after Sunday the most 
pointed allusions made to the most se- 
cret transactions of our lives? What 
if the Rev. Mr Terrot,* for example, 
should all at once find himself in pos- 
jon of the whole annual income of 
the brain of the Editor of this Maga- 
zime? A twenty thousand pound prize 
in the lottery would be nothing to such 
a treasure. He would huddle it into 
is bosom—he would sleep with it 
elow his pillow—he would rise at 
midnight and port over it by rush- 
light—scraps of it would slip into his 
sermons—it would colour the whole 
style of his epistolary correspondence 
e would throw aside for ever his 
“Common Sense’—he would set 
Constable’s Magazines on fire. 
_In short, we should feel as useless 
and unhappy with such a diary in our 
et, as a country gentleman in the 
pit of Drury Lane with bills to a vast 
amount, Our uneasiness would in- 
from day to day. We could 
pe the month of January,—in 
February our trepidation would be 
visible to our friends—in March our 
looks would be wild—April would see 
us in sore distress—in May we would 
make a te effort to get rid of 
the cause of our distemper—and in 
June we would send our Literary 
Pocket-Book to slumber for ever in 
oblivion, with seventeen pamphlets of 
James Grahame, and one old snoring 
number of my grandmother’s Review. 
The truth is, that we have such 
good memories we do not require me- 
We absolutely forget no- 
thing, Will the public believe us 


when we say, that we recollect more 
one sentence of Macvey Napier’s 
Essay on “Lord Bacon? We offer to 


‘bet fifty pounds that we commit to 


memory, in three days, the leading 
article in Colburn’s last Magazine 
without omitting a single word of bad 
grammar! We will undertake three 
pages of Johnny Keates’ Endymion 
within the week—and that Juling 
Cesar Scaliger may for ever hide his 
head, we offer to bet a series of Black. 
wood against a series of the Edin. 
burgh Review (immense odds), ° that 
we commit to memory, in a single af- 
ternoon, that part of Mr Brougham’s 
very statesman-like speech on the sharp- 
ening of the swords of the Manchester 
we One human being alone 

as ever triumphed over the power of 
our memory, and that is Sir Robert 
Wilson. A speech of his is beyond 
retention. At the very moment that 
we think we have him, away go his 
words like shelving sand on every 
side, and all is lost. We know not 
what this elusive quality of his elo- 
quence can be, but we grant that to 
him it is invaluable. One speech ma 
serve him all his life ;—a hundr 
times delivered, still seems it to be a 
maiden speech. Alas! it is all the 
while an old battered oration out of 
all keeping. 

We therefore—that is Editor and 
Contributors—have no need of me- 
moranda ; but all people are not Edi- 
tors and Contributors—(though at the 
same time we believe in this lite 
age that the greater part of mankind 
are in that predicament )—and for such 
as are not, Mr Leigh Hunt's Literary 
Pocket-Book is a very clever and cun- 
ning contrivance. A common alman- 
ack is most shockingly vulgar, and 
cannot be worn by a gentleman in the 
evening. But the Literary Pocket- 
Book, though a sort of almanack, is 
quite dressy-looking with its scarlet 
coat, and when you unbutton it, it 
exhibits a white waistcoat and clean 
linen. We wear one ourselves, mere- 
ly for shew,—and have detected our- 
selves more than once, in our fine ab- 
sent way, tapping it, as if it were our 


gold snuff-box. It is the intention of 


the proprietors to publish one annually, 





* This bold young gentleman has lately entered the lists against the whole of the 


li 


world. We hope he may have the luck to be carried off the field 


terary 
in a tolerably whole skin ; but the odds are at present rather against him.—Verb. Sap. 
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for 1819 contains upwards of 4 
ea riled pages, for autobiography 
and diner-notices ; and about as many 
more of létter-press, the contents of 
which are as follows. 


of nature.— 
Diary, &¢.—Chronological list of eminent 
in letters, philosophy, and the arts, 
n the most remote ewras.—Living au- 
thors, native and foreign.—Living artists, 
native and foreign.—Living musicians, na- 
tive and foreign.— Musical performers and 
teachers, with their addresses.—Inns of court. 
—Universities—Foundation schvols.—Li-+ 
terary, philosophical, and philanthropic in- 
stitutions. —Medical lecturers. —Theatres.— 
Performers at the principal theatres. —Ex- 
hibitions.—Private collections of pictures in 
London.—Print and plaster-cast shops. 
Booksellers and publishers.—Foreign book- 
sellers.—Circulating libraries and reading 
rooms.—New books.—Teachers of lan- 
guages.— A necdotes.— Extracts, &c.—Ori- 
pa ae ga and University terms.— 
bankers.—Hackney-coach fares. — 
Rates of watermen.—Value of money. 
Stamps. 
These are very judicious lists—useful 
to Londoners, and to folks visiting 
London, and interesting even to poor 
provincial wights who have no hope of 
ever seeing St Paul’s or St Peter's.— 
But we must make some extracts from 
the prose and the poetry. The “ Ca- 
lendar of Nature,” which is evidently 
by Mr Leigh Hunt, is like all his 
writings, extremely affected and Cock- 
neyish—but often very lively and de- 
scriptive. He takes hold of the months, 
es them sit down, and paints their 
portraits; and good strong staring like- 
nesses they are. They are all rather 
“jaunty,” to use Mr Hunt's darling 
phrase, and have too much of a con- 
scious and made-up expression of face, 
as if they felt they were sitting for their 
pictures. He has, however, in general, 
caught their characters very cleverly — 
and not only is May in no danger of 
being mistaken for December, but those 
two freezing gentlemen, January and 
February, as well as March and April, 
though with a close family resem- 
blance, do nevertheless, on Mr Hunt’s 
canvass, as in nature, exhibit also a 
family disagreement. We quote, with 
much pleasure, the picture of January, 
as a.very favourable specimen of Mr 
Hunt's power as a painter. 
** January is so called from the Latin 
Comet the door-keeper of heaven, and 
er Over peace,—prebably, because the 
earth is at leisure in this month, as well as 
from its being the gate of the year. The 
Greek months were named after different 
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fetivas i ono Of the ds,” ab the tke 


Piveety hom ad Gi tity f tones dit 
_ of flowers dis. 
played ec the festivat Of Baccus, 


“The métlémn ube of ancient tetthy 2 


occasidns of this kind, peal sothe- 
rere meri sek, Capechilly: didi 
Celtié “nations. Thes, noe 
Commons, there shall be a call of the miethi- 
bers for Wednesday, or the day of the Go. 
thie deity Woden, which their Jourt 
trarislates into Dies Martis, or the day of 
the Roman deity Mars; and this day of 
Gothic and Roman divinity-ship is com- 
menced with the reading of Clristian 
prayers. wer 
‘* January is the coldest month of ft 
ear, the winter having now strengthene 
jy continuance. To those, however, who 
cultivate their health and imaginations, life 
has always enjoyments, and nature is full of 
beauties. The frost sets our victorious fire- 
sides sparkling ; and with our feet upon 
good warm rug, we may either doubly eli- 
joy the company of friends, or get into sum-~ 
mer landscapes in out books, or sit and hear 
The excluded tempest idly rave along, ~ 
Thomson, 


“‘ Our wisest ancestors,—those of Shake 
speare’s time,—who understood most things 
better than we, and whom we begin to 
understand better than any of their posterity, 
—knew how to take the roughly i 
of nature, and kept up their Christmas 
tivities through whole of this mon 
They got a little and enjoyed every thing 
instead of getting every thing and enjoyi 
alittle. In the day they made leisure 
healthy sport out of doors; and in the even» 
ing they were at their books and pastimes 
within. 

‘* Even to observe nature is to enjoy her. 
He is infinitely mistaken, who thinks there 
is nothing worth seeing in winter time out 
of doors, because the sun is not warm, 
the streets are muddy. Let him get, «ly 
dint of good exercise, out of the streets, and 
he shall find enough. In the warm neigh- 
bourhood of towns he may still watch the 
field-fares, thrushes, and blackbirds ; the 
titmous seeking its; food through the straw- 
thatch ; the red-wings, field-fares, sky-larks, 
and tit-larks, upon the same errand, over 
wet meadows; the sparrows, ahd yellow 
hammers, and chaffinches, ~ beautiful 
though mute, gleaning from the straw 
chaff in farm-yards; and the ting-dove, al 
ways poetical, coming for her meal to the 
ivy-berries, About rapid streams he may 
see the various habits and movements: of 
herons, wood-cocks, wild-ducks, and other 
water-fowl, who are obliged to quit the fro- 
zen marshes to seek their food there. The 
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red-breast comes to the windows, and often 
into the house itself, to be rewarded for its 
song, and for its far-famed ‘ painful’ obse- 
quies to the Children in the Wood. ' 
“ The fruits still in season, which are 
the same also for two months. more, are 
almonds, apples, chesnuts, pears and wal- 
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futs, In the and beautiful 
colours are peeping for eye that 
seeks them : among flowers,—the cyclamen, 
hazel-wort, the crocus or saffron flower that 
died the garments of Aurora and Hymen, 
the perriwinkle, the polyanthus, yellow- 
aconite, Alpine alysson, anemone, bore, 
the fiery _of the wall-flower, the snow- 
drop, with its little tints of green, and the 
‘primrose or rose of the prime :—among 
trees and shrubs, the Glastonbury-thorn, 
we flourishing at Christmas used to be 
counted miraculous, laurustinus with its de- 
Ticate clumps of white, laureola or spurge- 
laurel, tha, arbutus or straw _ 
tree, a P ourite with Virgil, which 
like strawberries growing on a bay, and the 
alaternus, which Englishmen in gratitude 
should call the Evelyn, after that excellent 
rural patriot who first ‘ had the honour,’ 
he says, ‘ to bring it into use and reputation 
in this kingdom, and ed it from 
Cornwall even to Cumberland,’ Then, as 
to berries, what can be desired beyond the 
holly aione, which made this friend of Cowley 
burst out into a poetical rapture. ‘ We 
still dress up both our churches and houses,’ 
says he, ¢ on Christmas and other festival 
days, with its cheerful green, and rutilant 
berries. Is there under heaven a more glo- 
rious and refreshing object of the kind, than 
an impregnable hedge of about four hundred 
foot in length, nine foot high, and five in 
diameter, which I can now shew in my 
ruined gardens at Say’s Court (thanks to the 
Czar of Muscovy) at any time of the year, 
glittering with its armed and varnished 
ves, the taller standards at orderly dis- 
tances, blushing with their natural coral ?’ 
« But what was thought enchantment in 
old times, may be practised now by every 
body who chuses to force flowers. These 
may be had all the winter-time, though they 
are best in every respect where they can be 
taken care of m a —— \ - -_ 
through a tion at the a 
Bt mone of the houses of the 
The truth is, that many flowers ina 
oom are not wholesome, unless they can 
have air and light to enable them to give 
out ly that oxygen or vital air, which 
ahey in genial situations during the 
day-time. During the ‘night, they are al- 
unwholesome, as they throw out hy- 
and absorb the oxygen. And yet 
our excessively arti and in-door 
its, in helping to enervate us, render un- 
wholesome what would be otherwise percep- 
tible only as a At all events, a 
few flowers on a shelf, such as hyacinths 
and j ils, can do no harm, and are very 
iful with their curling or down-looking 
buds, and their ivory roots seen through the 
water. The rest of the flowers that may be 
forced in winter are lilacs, lilies of the val- 
ley (an exquisite intermixture of leaves and 
bells), mignonette or the little <a 
inks, narcissus, roses, 4 
aryl scmneny 


jamin fact, a whole summer an- 


ticipated. It is worth adding, that artificial 
flowers were never, perhaps, so well made 
as they are now, and that they may be put 
in pots and glasses like real ones, or ung up 
in wreaths and crowns over pictures, door. 
ways, or the middle of a pier, where they 
form at once a sutnmer picture of their own, 
a memorial of classical times, and a beauti. 
ful contrast to the ‘squareness of the con: 
partment. It was pleasantly said by some. 
body, on seeing a real rose after one of these 
manufactured ones,—‘ Very lovely, indeed! 
It is almost as good as artificial.’ 

** Those who cultivate a few flowers for 
their particular amusement (we do not of 
course address ourselves to gardeners) should 
now occasionally take in their best ranuncu- 
luses, and protect their choice carnations, 
hyacinths, and tulips, with hoops, mats, or 
g It is time also, in mild dry wea- 
ther, to plant ranunculuses, anemones, tu- 
lips, and bulbous flowers; and for early 
blowing, crocuses and snow-drops. The 
bulbous flowers in glasses within doors 
should have their water kept clean ; and it 
is better for all flowers in a house to have as 
much light and sunshine as possible, which 
some of them seem absolutely to yearn and 
strain after. 

** But the very frost itself is a world of 
pleasure and fairy beauty. The snow dan- 
ces down to earth, filling all the airy vacan. 
cy with a giddy whiteness ; and minutely in- 

cted, every particle is a chrystal star, the 

elight perhaps of myriads of invisible eyes. 
The ice (hereafter destined to ‘ thanper dele 
cet creams’ for us in the heat of summer) 
affords a new and rare pastime for the skai- 
ter, almost next to flying ; or suddenly suc- 
ceeding to rain, strikes the trees and the 
grasses into silver. But what can be more 
delicately beautiful than the spectacle which 
sometimes salutes the eye at the breakfast- 
room window, occasioned by the hoar-frost 
or frozen dew? Ifa jeweller had come to 
dress every plant over night to surprise an 
Eastern sultan, he could not produce an 
thing like the ‘ pearly drops,’ or the ‘ ot 
very plumage.’ An ordinary bed of greens, 
to these who are not at the mercy of their 
own vulgar associations, will sometimes look 
like crisp and corrugated emerald, powdered 
with diamonds. 

‘* Under the apparent coldnessef thesnow, 
the herbaceous plants, which die down to 
the root in autumn, lie nourishing their 
shoots for the spring. Nor is much done 
by the animal creation, man included, 
during this period. Many birds and rep- 
tiles make a long night-time of the hard 
season, and are awake only in finer wea- 
ther. The domestic cattle are mostly 
in the homestead. The farmer lops and 
cuts timber, mends thorn hedges, and draws 
manure to his fields. Many trades, espe- 
cially those connected with water, are at # 
stand during the frost. The thresher's 
time is the merriest as well as most my 
dustrious, for he works away his flail ia 
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the barn. In the merrier days of our an- 
cestors, it was customary for every village 
and town-hall to have its great top, which 
the poorer inhabitants emulated each other 
in lashing, a practice well worth revival. 
For those of the wealthier classes, who 
can afford leisure (and all could if they 
were wise), walking or riding, according 
as the surface of the earth permits, is so 
much healthy wine to the blood. A good 
dinner, well earned, will then do no harm; 
and then again the long snug evenihg re- 
turns, with the ‘* sopha wheeled round,” 
and the ‘ curtains” down; or balls and 
theatres invite them to hurry betwixt house 
and house—the one sending them with per- 
fect digestion to sleep, or the other help- 
ing to remind them of the common rights 
of humanity, a lesson now — sea- 
sonable. If the farmer thinks it his duty, 
as well as his interest, to take care of his 
very cattle, and see them well housed, how 
much more incumbent is it upon the rich 
to look after their poor fellow-creatures, 
and see what can be done to secure them 
the common necessaries of ‘* meat, clothes, 
and fire.” Let those who give no pleasure 
be assured, that their toils and possessions are 
in vain, for they can reeeive none ;—no !— 
and least of all from Nature, notwithstand- 
ing her ever-ready and exuberant treasures. 
The try is by Mr Hunt, Mr 
Shelly, Mr Cornwall, and (ni fallor) 
by Mr Keates. Mr Hunt's contribu- 
tions are entitled “‘ Power and Gen- 
tleness,” and “‘ The Summer of 1818.” 
The first has some picturesque lines in 
it, but is unendurably Cockneyish, and 
at times unintelligible to the exist- 
ing race of man ; as, for example, 
Eagles on their rocks 
Withstraining fect, and that fierce mouth and drear, 
Answering the strain with downward drag austere. 
Does the last of these lines describe 
the Spread Eagle Coach going down 
hill with the wheel locked? “‘ Sum- 
mer in 1818,” is, on the whole, really 
amiable and pretty—though there is 
something risible in the poet’s mouth 
watering at the future dessert of 
lums and pears—and his flirtation 
in the garden has something about it 
rather Miss-Molly-ish. Here it is, 


THE SUMMER OF 1818. 
The months we used to read of 


__ Are come to us 2 
With sunniness oa sunniness 
And rare delights of rain; 
The lark is yp, and says aloud, 
East and west I see no cloud. 
The lanes are full of roses, 
The fields are grassy deep; 
The leafiness and floweriness 
Make one abundant heap; 
The balmy blossom-breathing airs 
Smell of future plums and pears. 
>= by ame ps = waking 
ill found sm by; 
With beami a J 
Like some 


iaved eye ; 


And all the day it seems to take 
Delight in being broad awake, 
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The lasses in the gardéns” 

Shew forth their heads of hair, 
With rosiness and tsomeness 

A chosing have there; 
And then they'll hear the birds, and stand, 
And shade their eyes with lifted hand. 
And then again they’re off there, 

As if their lovers.came, 
With giddiness and gladsomeness, 

Like doves but newly tame; — 
Ah ! light your cheeks at Nature, da, 
And draw the whole world after you. 


Two Sonnets, with the signature I., 
we opine to be the property of the 
** Muse’s Son of Promise,”—‘* two 
feats of Johntiy Keates.” We cannot 
be mistaken of them. Whatever be 
the name of the supposed father— 
Tims or Tomkins—Johnny Keates 
gignated these sonnets. To each of 
them we may say, 

** Sleep image of thy Father, sleep my Boy !” 

As we are anxious to bring this 
young writer into notice, we quote his 
sonnets, 


THE HUMAN SEASONS. 


Four seasons fill the measure of the year; 
There are four seasons in the mind of man; 
He has his lusty Spring, when fancy clear 
Takes in all beauty with an easy span: 
He has his Summer, when luxuriously 
Spring’s honied cud of Sap teem thought he loves 
To ruminate, and by such dreaming nigh 
His,nearest unto heaven: quiet coves 
His soul has in its Autumn, when his wings 
He furleth close ; contented so to look 
On wists in idleness—to let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. 
He his Winter too of pale misfeature, 
Or else he would forego his mortal nature. 





SONNET TO AILSA ROCK. 
Hearken, thou craggy ocean pyramid! 
Give answer from thy ot ony the sea fowls’ 


screams . 
When were thy shoulders mantled in huge 
streams ? 
When, from the sun, was thy broad forehead hid ? 
How long is’t since the mighty power bid 
Thee heave to ~ sleep from fathom dreams ? 
Sleep in the lap of thunder or sunbeams, 
Or when grey clouds are thy cold coverlid. 


Thou answer’st not, for thou art dead asleep ; 
Thy life is but two dead eternities— 
The last in air, the former in the deep ; 

First with the whales, last with the eagle-skies— 
Drown’d wast thou till an earthquake made thee 
Another caninit wake thy giant size. ‘ 

The first of these compositions is 
very well—a common and hackneyed 
thought is illustrated in a novel and 
also natural manner—and we thank 
Mr Keates for his sonnet. But who 
but himself could form a collocation 
of words to produce such portentous 
folly as in the second? Mister John 
Keates standing on the sea-shore at 
Dunbar, without a neckcloth, accord 
ing to custom of Cockaigne, and cross- 
questioning the Craig of Ailsa! 

‘© Thou answerest not for thou art dead asleep !* 

This reminds us of an exclamation 
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in an ode lately submitted to our 
perusal by an ingenious and modest 
young man, in which, about half way 
down, he exclaims, as if prophetically, 
“ READER AWAKE,!” There is much 
smartness in the idea of “ two dead 
eternities.” An eternity especially, 
past with whales, is enough to make 
the stoutest reader blubber. Do not let 
John Keates think we dislike him. 
He is a young man of some poetry ; 
but at present he has not more than 
about a dozen admirers,—Mr Leigh 
Hunt whom he feeds on the oil-cakes 
of flattery till he becomes flatulent 
of praisex—Mr Benjamin Haydon, 
who used to laugh at him till that fa- 
mous sonnet—three engrossing clerks 
—and six or seven medical students, 
who chaunt portions of Endymion as 
they walk the hospitals, because the 
author was once an apothecary. We 
alone like him and laugh at him. 
He is at present a very amiable, silly, 
lisping, and pragmatical young gentle- 
man—but we hope to cure him of all 
that—and should have much pleasure 
in introducing him to our readers in a 
year or two speaking the language of 
this country, counting his fingers cor- 
rectly, andcondescending toaneckcloth. 
Why should Leigh Hunt and John 
Keates have a higher opinion of ‘them- 
selves, than Barry Cornwall? One 
« dramatic seene”—even the ve 
tamest and most imitative of them 
is worth both ‘‘ The two dead Eter- 
nities” of the — We now 
charge Barry Cornwall, coram popu- 
lo, with the following hymn to Diana. 
It is classical, without being pedantic. 
HYMN TO DIANA. 
Dian ![—We seek thee in this tranquil hour; 
We call thee by thy names of power ; 
Lueina ! that tender name divine, 
Which and travail’d dames adore and fear ;) 
Child of the dark-brow’d Proserpine ! 
Star-crowned ! Demos ot Jove 
oe Mother of H 
Lady 


ynthia ! Towered Cybele ! 
of stainless chastity ! 


Bend low thy listening ear, 

And smile po beg us, now the long day's toil, 
Beautiful _ is done, \ 

And from thering sun 

Save thou and bless the. perch’d and fainting soil ; 
So may thy silver shafts ne’er miss their aim, 
But strike the heart of every bounding fawn; 
And not a nymph of thine e’er lose her fame 

By lo in the beechen glades ; 

Or standing, with her mantle haif undrawn, 
Like hearkening Silence, near the skirting shades 
Of forests, where the cloven satyrs lie 


Sleeping with upward face, or piping musically. 
Oh ! smile upon us Dian! smile as thou 

Art wont, ’tis said, ‘aaaguie look upon 

Thy own » ion, 

When ates hee dhcabers on the mountain’s brow : 
And may no doubt, not care, _ 

Wien oe eek wie, on nights serene and 
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hil, 
Touch with a clouded hand thy look of light; 


Nor elemental blight 
Mar the rich beauties of thy hyacinthine hair, 


of the tumbling floods! oh lend thine 
o us who seek and praise thee here— 2g 

=-Fright not the Halcyon from her watery nest, 

When on the scarcely-moving waves she sits 

Listening—sore distrest 

Lest that the winds, in sullen fits, 

Should come, and lift the curling seas on high :— 

—Yet, if the storm must come—then Dian! then 

Scatter the billows from the Delphic shore, 

And bid the monsters of the deep go roar 

In those far foreign caves 

Sicilian, where the ocean raves 

For ever, (dug, ’tis said, by giant men 

Beneath Pelorus’ rugged promontory.) 


On thy white altar we 

Lavish in fond idolatry. 

Herbs and sweet flowers such as the summer uses: 

Some that in wheaten fields 

Lift their red bells amidst the golden grain: — 

Some that the moist earth yields, 

Beneath the shadows of those pine trees high, 

ae, branehing, shield the far Thessalian 

plains 

From the fierce pon of Apollo’s eye— 

And some that Delphie swains 

Pluck by the silver springs of Castaly— 

YY. et, there—thus it is said—the wanton Muses, 
heir dark and tangled locks adorning, 

Lie — on green slopes ‘neath the laurel 


ughs, 
Or weave sad garlands for their brows ; 
And tho’ they shun thee thro’ the livelong night, 
Bend their blue eyes before the God of morning, 
And hail with shouts his first return of light. 


Now and for ever hail, great Dian !—Thou, 
Be fore whose moony brow, 

The rolling planets die, or lose their fires, 
And all the very of Heaven retires 
—There, Saturn dimly turns within his ring, 
And Jove looks pale upon his burning throne ; 
There, the great hunter-king 

Orion, mourns with watery glare, 

The tarnish’d lustre of his blazing zone— 
Thou only through the blue and starry air, 

In unabated beauty rid’st along, 

Companion’d by our — 
Turn hither, then, thy clear and stedfast smile, 


FS our humble welcoming, 
free the poet’s brain 


From al! but that so famous pain, 

Which sometimes, at the still midnight, 

Stirs his creative fancyings, while, 

(Charm’d by thy silver light) 

He strives, not vainly then, his sweetest song to 
sing. 








It would greatly amuse us, to meét 
in company together Johnny Keates 
and Percy Bysshe Shelly,—and as they 
are both friends of Mr Leigh Hunt, 
we do not despair of witnessing the 
conjunction of these planets on Hamp- 
stead Hill, when we visit London in 
spring. A bird of paradise and a 
Friezeland fowl would not look more 
absurdly, on the same perch. Hear 
with what a deep voice of inspiration 
Shelly speaks. 


MARIANNE’S DREAM. 


A pale dream came to a Lady fair, 
nd said, a boon, a boon, I pray! 
I know the secrets of the air, 
And things are lost in the glare of day, 
Which I can make the sleeping see, 
If they will put their trust in me. 


And thou shalt know of things unknown, 
If thou will let me rest between 

The veiny lids, whose fringe is thrown 
Over thine eyes so dark and sheen : 

And half in hope, and half in fright, 

The lady c! her eyes so bright. 
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dri 
Aig a dey shapes wer riven 


o'er the vast of bending heaven 
And © Spastly-vianged clouds did sweep ; 
y ever looked to spy 
iS pol sun shone forth on high. 
towards the east she turned, 
des aloft in the morning air, 
Which now with hues of su burned, 
A great black anchor rising there ; 
And wherever the lady turned her eyes. 
It hung before her in the skies. 


The sky was as*blue as the summer sea, 
The were cloudless over head, 
The air was calm as it be, 
There was no sight or sound of dread, 
But that black anchor floating still 
Over the piny eastern hill. 


The lady grew sick with a weight of fear, 
To see that Anchor ever ing, 
And veiled her eyes; she then did 
The sound as of a din low clanging, 
And looked abrvad if she might know 
Was it aught else, or but the iow 
Of the bloed in her own veins to and fro. 


There was a mist in the sunless air, 
Which shook as it were with an earthquake’s 


shock, 
But the very weeds that blossomed there 
Were moveless, and each mighty rock 
Stood on its basis stedfastly ; 
The Anchor was seefN no more on high. 


But piled around, with summits hid 
in tines of cloud at intervals, 
Stood many a mountain pyramid, 
Among whose everlasting walls 
Two mighty cities shone, and ever 
Thro’ the red mist their domes did quiver. 


On two dread mountains, from whose crest, 
Might seem, the eagle, for her brood, 

Would ne’er have hung her dizzy nest, 
Those tower-encircled cities stood. 

Fe ora ans gtr + eat en 

Sculpt wrought so gorgeously, 

Where human art eould never be. 


And columns framed of marble white, 
And giant fanes dome over dome 
Piled, and triumphant gates, all bright 
With workmanship, which could not come 
From touch of mortal instrument, 
Shot o’er the vales, or lustre lent 
From its own shapes magnificent. 


But still the Lady heard that clang 
Filling the wide air far away ; 
And still the mist whose po did hang 
Among the mountains shook alway, 
So that the Lady’s heart beat fast 
As half in joy, and half > 
On those high domes her look she cast. 
Sudden from out that city sprung 
A light that made the e: grow red ; 
Two that each with quivering tongue 
Like its high yan an ores bend 
Among those mi wers and fanes 
fire, om voleano rains 


Its sulphurous ruin on the plains. 


And hark ! a rush, as if the deep 

Had burst its bonds; she looked behind 
And saw over the western 

A raging flood descend, and wind 
Thro’ that wide vale; she felt no fear, 
But said within herself, ’tis clear 
These towers are Nature’s own, and she 
To save them has sent forth the sea. 


ing billows came 
Where that fair Lady sate, and she 
Was borne towards the show’ring flame 
By the wild waves heaped tumultuously, 
And on a little i the flow 
Of the whirlpool bore her to and fro. 
The waves were Seseely vomited 
From tower and ev'ry dome, 
And dreary Tight did widely shed 
O’er that vast flood’s ded foam, 
Beneath the smoke which Rung its night 
On the stained cope of heaven's light, 
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The plank whereon that Lady sate 
Was driven thro’ the chasms about and about, 
Between the peaks so desolate 
Of the drowning mountains in and out 
As the thistle on a whirlwind sails 
While the flood was filling those hollow vales. 
At last her plank an crost, 
And bore her to the city’s wall, 
by oe a —_ flood reached almost ; 
t stoutest heart 
To heat the fire roar and ra 
Thro’ the domes of those mighty palaces. 
The eddy whirl’d her round and round ° 
Before a gorgeous gate, which stood 
Piercing the cloud of smoke, which bound 
Its aery arch with light like blood ; 
f ‘d on that gate of marble clear 
With wonder that extinguish’d fear. 
For it was filled with scul rarest 
Of forms most beautiful and strange, 
Like nothing human, but the fairest 
Of winged shapes, w ions range 
Throughout the sleep of those that are, 
Like this same Lady, good and fair. 
And as she looked, still lovelier 
Those marble forms ;—the 
Was a strong spirit, and the hue 
Of his own mind did there endure 
After the touch, whose power had braided 
Such grace, was in some sad change faded. 
She looked, the flames were dim, the flood 
Grew tranquil as a woodland river 
Winding — in solitude ; 
hose marble shapes then seemed to quiver, 
And their fair limbs to float in motion, |” 
Like weeds unfolding in the ocean. 
And their lips moved ;—one seemed to speak, 
When suddenly the mountains crackt, 
And thro’ the chasm the flood did break 
With an earth-uplifting cataract ; 
The statues gave a joyous scream, 
And on its wings, the pale thin dream 
Lifted the Lady from the stream. 


Tye St tem 
And she arose, while from the veil 

Of her dark eyes the dream did creep, 
And she walked about as one who knew 
That sleep has sights as clear and true 
As any waking eyes can view. 

So much for the “ Literary Pocket- 
Book” 1819. The earth has perform- 
ed its revolution round the sun, and 
that number is no more. What would 
we not give for a reading of Mr 
Leigh Hunt’s Literary Pocket-Book 
for 1819! Could Messrs Olliers get 
together a few dozen from villatic 
and rural manuscribes, they would be 
very diverting. Put down our names, 
at random, for a dozen copies. 

The “ Lite Pocket-Book” for 
1820 is just published. The lists are 

retty much the same as formerly— 

ut we believe, both fuller and more 
correct. In place of the “ Callendar 
of Nature,” we have from the pen of 
Mr Hunt, “ a Callendar of Observers,” 
or specimens of the greater or less 
enjoyment which people derive from 
the world they live in, according to 
the number and _ healthiness of thei 
perceptions!” The Observers are six 
in number. The Mere Lounger— 
The Mere Man of Business—The Bi- 
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" got—The Mere Sportsman—TheMere 


Sedentary Liver, and the Observer of 
Nature. Mr Hunt tells us, with his 
usual cleverness, what each of these 
characters sees in each of the seasons. 


SPRING. 

“ The mere Lounger.—Sees his face inthe 

, and yawns. Sees his tailor, who in- 
‘orms him that it is spring. Sees several 
persons, horses, and suits of clothes in Bond 
Street. ~ Sees some pretty faces. Sees a 
great deal of green and white in the milli- 
ner’s shops, and thinks the country must be 
getting Takes a ride round the 
Regent’s Park, and sees Jones. 

*© The Mere Man of Business. —Sees his 
clerks or apprentices up. Sees his custom- 
ers come in all day. Sees their money. 
Sees faces occasionally go by. Sees shelves 
and bundles all about him. Sees his law- 
yer and broker. Sees dinner with brief 
transport, just time enough to get an in- 

igesti Sees to his accounts in the even- 
ing, and endeavours to think himself a 
y man. Sees his goods adulterated. 
Goes to bed, and sees in his dreams a great 
pale multitude looking at him, whom he 
sets down for people he has cheated. Sees 
i » and wakes in a trepida- 
tion. N. B. It is the fumes of indigestion, 
which in these and other cases inspire a 
man’s dreams with a certain Delphic hor- 
ror. 

** The Bigot.—Sees the sunshine, and 
thinks how happy he and his friends will 
be in heaven exclusively. Sees a party 
going towards the country laughing, and 
gaily dressed. Sees in them only so 
many devoted victims to eternal fire; calls 
the world a vile world; and sees his debtor 
sent to prison. Sees the building of his 
chapel going on, and counts up his profits, 
monied and eternal. Sees his servant bring- 
ing in @ green fg for dinner ; and says, 
with an air of delighted regret, that he 
fears his friend the gun-maker is too late. 

** The Mere Sportsman—Sees a fox. Sees 
him several times over. Sees a girl’s com- 

jon and ancles. Sees his fri all 
after dinner. 

“* The Mere Sedentary Liver.—Sees his 

in the glass. Sees the fine weather, 

calls to mind all that the poets have 
said — it. Takes a mn this 
a sees numberless thi but all 
dinsoured 9 ‘eig leasant. Goes home 
sees wi ight a mew packet of 
books. Reads an account of a man who 
saw a spectre, and almost sees it himself, 
Goes to bed, and sees in his sleep a vision 
shockingly mixed up of oddity and horror. 
ae oe er of Nature.—Sees the first 
¢ spring day and leaps up with transport. 
Sees a world full of Eecaly and pleasure 
even in towns. Sees the young and fair 
abroad, and sees their lovely countenances 
and minds. Sees the white pigeons career- 
ing round the steeple, the horses issuing 


forth with new strength and _sprightliness 
the dog scampering about his master in 
hopes he is going towards the fields, and 
hyacinths, narcissuses, and violets in the 
markets: and seeing these, he can- 
not but hasten the faster to see the coun’ 
Instead of reading his book at home, 
takes it with him, and sees what the poets 
describe. He sees the returning blue of 
the sky, the birds all in motion, the glan. 
cing showers, the after-laughing sun, the 
maiden blossoms in the arto the thick. 
ening leafiness of the hedges, the perfect 
young green of the meadows, the bustli 
farm-yards, the far prospects, the near 
odorous bewers, the bee bounding forth 
with his deep song through the lightsome 
atmosphere, the kids leaping, the cattle 
idly grazing, the rainbow spanning the 
ills in its beauty and power, the showers 
again, the blue sky again, the sun triumph. 
ing over the moisture like bright eyes above 
dewy lips, the perfumed evening, the gentle 
and the virgin moon. Going home, he sees 
every thing again with the united transport 
of health and imagination, and in his dreams 
sees his friend and his mistress as happy as 


SUMMER. 

“‘ The Mere Lounger.—Goes into the coune 
try to see Jones. Sees Jones. Sees some 
horses. Sees little else in the country but 
the absence of town. Is shown a prospect, 
and sees in it a considerable resemblance to 
a scene at the Opera. Sees a storm, and 
hopes it won’t rain next Wednesday. 

The Mere Man of Business.—Is sorry to 
see the town so empty. Sees some flowers 
at the door, but declines buying any, be- 
cause he will not give the price asked by a 
half-penny. Sees some new dishes on his 
table at dinner, and has a remote notion 
that he enjoys himself. Feels himself half 
stifled with the weather, the dust, the close 
shop, and repletion; and sees the pave- 
ment before his door watered with a tin 
canister, in liquid lines of refreshment a quill 
thick. ; 

** The Bigot.—Sees the beauty of the coun- 
try, but thinksit wrong to bemoved byearth- 
ly delights, and hastens home to his roast pig. 
Sees nothing in the world after dinner but a 
fleeting shew. Finds it very hot ; sees a fiery 
kind of horrid look in the sunshine; andisnot 

uite easy in thinking that ninety-nine hun- 

redths of his fellow creatures are to be 
burnt for ever; thinks it impious however 
to suppose his Maker too kind to suffer it, 
and comforts himself with callousness. 

‘6 The Mere Sportsman.—Sees a hare, 
Sees a friend in a ditch. Does not see him 
out. Sees, in a transport of rage, 
hounds at fault. Goes to angle, to settle 
his spirits; and with considerable relief, 
sees several fish drawn gasping out of the 
water with a hook in their jaws, and a 
salmon crimped alive. . 

“The Mere Sedentary Liver.—Sees with 
delight the flowers in his window, and vows 

7 
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day that he will go out the next. 
Sees with an exclamation of regret, while 
he is yet reading, the servant come in 
every day to say dinner is ready. Sees 
oor belone his eyes. Sees himself, with 
great di » getting corpulent, which is 
ke the Greek forms, or the ad- 
mirable Crichton. ‘Sees his friend sick in 
bed with staying at home, and wonders how 
any body can do so. Rouses up the bad 
humours in his blood with one walk instead 
of twenty, and sees it is hopeless to struggle 
with his disorder. Sees more beauties than 
ever in his authors, but a great falling off in 
the world he so admired when a lad. 

“ The Observer of Nature.—Seesthe early 
sun striking magnificently into the warm 
mists in the streets, as if it measured them 
with its mighty rule. Sees other effects of 
this kind, worthy of the pencil of Canaletto. 
Sees a thousand shapes and colours of beau- 
tyas the day advances. Sees the full mul- 
titude of summer flowers, with all their 
gorgeous hues of scarlet, purple, and gold ; 
roses, carnations, and amaranths, wall- 
flowers, lupins, larkspurs, campanulas, 
golden-rods, orchis, nas ms, &c. &c. 
and the Martagon lily, or Greek hyacinth. 
And then he sees the world with a Greek 
sight, as well as his own, and enjoys his 
books over again. And then he sees the 
world in a philosophic light, and then 
again in a ly imaginative one, and then 
in one purely simple and childlike; and 
every way in which he turns the face of 
nature, he finds some new charm of feature 
or expression, something wonderful to ad- 
mire, something affectionate to love. Sees 
or fancies in some green and watery spot, 
the white sheep-shearing. Sees the odo- 
rous haymaking. Sees the landscape with 
& more intent perfectness from the silence 
of the birds. Sees the insects at their 
tangled and dizzy play; and fancies, what 
he well knows, how beautiful they must 
look, some with their painted or transparent 
wings, others with their little trumpets and 
airy-nodding plumes. Sees the shady rich- 
ness of the trees; the swallows darting 
about like winged thoughts; the cattle 
standing with cool feet in the water; the 
young bathers trailing themselves alon 
the streams, or flitting about the sw: 
amidst the b ing air. Sees the silver 
clouds which seem to look out their way, 
far through the sky. Sees the bees ‘at 
work in their hurrying communities, or 
wandering ones rushing into the honied 
arms of the flowers. Sees the storm com- 
ing up in its. awful beauty, to refresh the 
world ; the angel-like leaps of the fiery 

ing; and the gentle and full rain 
following the thunder, like love ushered by 
a 

“* Divine Nature! And thou, when the 
touch of sympathy has made thee wise, 

viner human nature! how is he stricken 
dumb who would attempt to record the 
— or of the innumerable joys of 

OL. e 
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your intercourse! He becomes as mute as 
your own delight, when mind “* hangs ena- 
moured” over beauty. 

There can be no doubt that this is 
very lively, but is the classification a 
good one? Surely not. Nobody wishes 
to be told what a mere Lounger does 
with himself, according to the sea- 
sons. Neither do mere Loungers form 
aclass. Their number must be incre- 
dibly small. But whether smallorgreat, 


they are es and universally unin- 
teresting; and it is somewhat too 
much to their character about 


with one from one year’s end to the 
other. ‘The mere Man of Business is 
still worse. Why obtrude upon our 
attention, every day in the year, a 
dull, gross, greedy  Ainothe who adul- 
terates his goods, and would rejoice to 
become a fraudulent bankrupt ? These 
are not fitting contemplations for a 
gentleman’s Literary Pocket-Book ei- 
ther during hot or cold weather. The 
Bigot is worse and worse. We all 
know what Mr Hunt means by bigot 
ry, and what a very sweeping epithet 
it is in his hands. The picture he 
draws is shocking and unnatural. The 
mere Sedentary Liver is something 
better—but he is far too much of a 
ninny—and we are hurt by finding 
him alive all the year through. He 
should have died in autumn at the 
very latest, of jaundice, indigestion, 
the liver complaint, and the physician. 
The Observer of Nature alone, with 
all his conceit, deserves to live through 
the year 1820—but let him look to 
his flannel waistcoats, and beware of 
sitting in wet shoes. Mr Hunt (for 
he draws from himself here) is an 
adventurous man, and thinks nothing 
of walking from Catharine Street to 
Sieepetand in mist or sleet, in m 

nimous contempt of hackney-coaches. 
It will be.a pretty story indeed if 
Johnny Keates have to write the Cal- 
endar of Observers for 1821, and if 
Leigh Hunt’s name be transferred 
from the list of living authors to that 
of ‘“ Eminent Persons in Letters, 
Philosophy, and the Arts, whose great 
original genius, individual character, or 
reputation with posterity, has had an 
influence in modifying the taste and 
opinions of the world.” By the way 
why did not Mr Hunt include our 
name in the list of living authors. 
We find there “‘ Hunt, Leigh, Poetry, 
Criticism, Politics, and Miscellanies.” 
Now, why not 7 * North, Christoe 
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er, Poetry, Politics, Metaphysics, 
Mathematics, Criticism, Travels, Bon 
Mots, and Cookery.” We expect to 
see this in the Literary Pocket-Book 
for 1821, and thenceforth evermore. 
But we had almost forgotten Mr 
Hunt’s account of the mere Sportsman. 
It is plain that he knows nothing of 
Nimrod. A tallyho would break the 
tympanum of his ear. Were we to 
— one thing more ridiculous than 
all the other ridiculous things in this 
world, it would be the Examiner a 
steeple-hunting. John Gilpin must 
have looked a Castor in comparison 
with the author of Rimini. Pray, 
who ever heard of following a pack of 
hounds in Summer? Mr Leigh Hunt 
might as well go a butterfly-hunting 
in the dead of winter. For shame, ye 
Cockneys! to pursue, unto the death, 
poor puss and her infant family during 
the dog-days. And is it, indeed, cus- 
tomary, as Mr Leigh Hunt asserts in 
this his Literary Pocket-Book, for 
Cockney sportsmen “to fly into a 
transport of rage” when the hounds 
are at fault? a mere sportsman is the 
last man in the world to do that—he 
is quite cool on such occasions, and 
uses the whip with alacrity but discri- 
mination. Then, ie gentlemen of 
England, what think you of angling 
for salmon in the middle of summer, 
on a sultry afternoon, by way of re- 
ing yourselves after harriers ? 

and what think ye of crimping on the 
spot the salmon you thus miraculous- 
ly ensnare? Oh! Leigh, Leigh, thy 
lips utter a vain thing, and thy heart 
conceiveth foolishness! You and o- 
ther literary men—poets, critics, and 
politicians—it is who are, in verity, 


the crimpers of salmon. The. mere* 


—- does none of these things. 
e despiseth the fish, and eateth him 
not. Thou art the crimper. You 
say that angling is not a manly amuse- 
ment. Why, there is no virility in 
sitting in a punt, with your head 
bobbing over the side, and your nose 
in the water, laying plots against 
perches, and revelling in the massacre 
of minnows. Angling is but a sorry 
ime in the New River. But come 
own to Scotland next autumn, when 
we pitch our tent on Loch Awe side, 
and you will then know whether or 
not angling be a manly amusement. 
We will put a twenty-foot-rod into 
hand, with fifty fathom of line, 

and a reel as large as a five gallon cask. 


We will hook a fish for you—eng 
back him for his life sguinet Gag Ex. 
aminer. It is four miles from 
Awe to the Salt Sea of Loch Ericht — 
The banks of the river Awe are pret 
precipitous—and ere you, Mr Lei 
Hunt, have been dancing five minutes 
over the crags, you will have bitter 
occasion for all your virility, and de. 
voutly wish that the salmon were 
crimped, so that he were but off the 
end of your line. What do you think 
of swimming arms of lakes—and ford- 
ing foamy torrents neck high—and 
crossing wide moors up to the middle 
in heather—and scaling mountains 
girdled with granite—and driving your 
solitary way through blind mists, or 
roaring blasts, or rain deluges—of re« 
turning at midnight to a sheeling on 
the hill laden with spoil, and bowed 
down with the weary weight of many 
savage and dreary leagues? This is 
the nature of Scottish angling—in- 
deed, of all angling that deserves the 
name. 'As to old Isaac Walton, ho- 
nest man, he used to be a most parti- 
cular favourite with Mr Leigh Hunt 
—but now he is “ a pike in a doublet.” 
The secret cause of all this raving 
against angling and anglers is, that we 
are anglers. Several admirable ang- 
ling articles have appeared in this Ma- 
gazine, and, therefore, Mr Leigh 
Hunt cannot endure angling. This is 
quite pitiful. But it is true. 

Enough of Mr Hunt for the pre- 
sent, so let us turn to ‘* Walks round 
London, No I.” a very easy, graceful, 
and amiable little composition, which 
we could almost suspect to be from 
the pen of Mr Cornwall. 


WALKS ROUND LONDON. 
No. I. 


‘* If we were to judge by the number of 
handsome country residences, which, within 
a few years, have ‘* risen like exhalations” 
on thedifferent roads, the sowth side of London 
would be pronounced the favourite quarter 
for the citizens to retire to. But here, asin 
many other matters of taste, they do not 
seem to have ** chosen the better part.” On 
the north of the great city, and at no greater 
distance, there are more situations which 
partake of the true country aspect. A few 
at random may be mentioned—and let a 
** Suthron” match them if he can. The 
road from Hampstead to Hendon ; the rural 
district all round the feet of Hampstead and 
Highgate ; the neighbourhood of ae 
Muswell-hill, Crouch-end, Colney-hatch, 
Southgate ;—the region about Waltham- 
stow, Wanstead, Highbeach, and Seward- 
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stone. These are all beautiful, and in a 
measure still retain their rural faces, 
the reason assigned—that they have 


been spoiled by favouritism. Nor, in- 
poly is Pikaly at they will be; for the 
citizen, having a tendency to run upon a 
flat, prefers the more level side of London ; 
where he can at once make a greater and 
more visible figure among his neighbours, 
go backwards and forwards to town with less 
wear and tear to his equipage, and get an 
‘idea or so, when he pleases, from the ‘* live- 
liness’ of the dusty roads. 

“ It is the intention of the Proprietors of 
this little work to devote a portion of it 
every year to the description of Beautiful 
Spots. round London, within the reach of 
those true lovers of the country—the Pe- 
destrians. 

«« From whatever point then we take our 
start, we must make the best of our way to 
Hornsey-wood House ; pass the front of it, 
and skirt the pretty little copse to which it is 
attached. Before us we shall see a sharp 
ascent, which, in our quarter of the island, 
we may dignify with the name of a hill.— 
This, from my ignorance of its real name, I 
have hitherto called * Belle-vue :’ perhaps 
¢ Fair-look,’ or ‘ Fair-view’ will be better, 
because it is English. When we have gain- 
ed the summit, a delightful prospect will 
be presented to us,—well wooded. Green 
fields intersected with hedges ;—and, wan- 
dering through them, the New River, which 
is ever an interesting object, both from its 
resemblance to a natural stream, and from 
the blessings it daily dispenses to thousands 
of our fellow citizens. Behind us we see 
the whole extent of London—its solid 
masses of building—its domes and spires. 
The full view of a great city from a neigh- 
bouring eminence is always impressive.— 
We think of the quantity of mind which is 
at work immediately under our eye :—of 
the immense quantity, which for years and 
years has been at work, and is gone from 
us—and whither? ‘ All that mighty heart 
is lving still!’ This is to me the most 
clinging thought in the world. But we are 
to walk, and admire, and enjoy ourselves. 

‘* We descend the hill into Hornsey-lane ; 
thence pass through the burying-groun¢ of 
a venerable church, and turn to: the left 
through the town; keep the road, and it 
will bring us to the top of Muswell-hiil.-- 
Here we He another noble view of Londen, 
with the Kent and Surrey hills in the dis- 
tance—Shooter’s hill, Banstead-downs, and 
Box-hill. From Muswell-hill there is a 
foot-path across the fields to Southgate, and 
this part of the journey is as beautiful, of its 
kind, as any lover of the country could wish 
itto be. Sometimes you are in an open pasture 
field, and every wind that sweeps across it 
tells you of fresh verdure, and of the kine 
ruminating. Sometimes you are wading 


through the yellow rustling corn. Now on 
the summit of a little hill, overlooking 
quet and pleasant farms: now suddenly in 
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a dell with nothing but grassy mounds on 
each side—like billows of the sea converted 
into green fields. 

“If I recollect tightly, by turning to 
the left upon coming to the next road, we 
shall arrive at that quarter of —e 
which looks towards London. I ought here 
to remark, for the benefit of our gig and car- 
riage acquaintance, that a delightful road 
strikes off from Muswell-hill through - 
hatch to Southgate. Having arrived at 
outskirts of the village, we Sir William 
Curtis’s farm on the left, and Mr Schneider's 
handsome mansion on the right. The house 
belonging to the late Chandos family is at 
the entrance of the village from the road ; 
and before us is the sign of the Cherry 
Tree, which, in the articles of inns, I ra< 
ther think will prove Hobson’s choice to us. 
Let not the worthy landlord harbour for a 
moment the idea that, from this expression, 
I mean the least disr towards the 
Cherry Tree—gratitude forbid !—for we are 
bound to be grateful to accessible landlords 
and amenable landladies. I have break- 
fasted more than once at the Cherry Tree, 
and have a lively recollection of the cream, 
the rolls, the ham, and the eggs set before 
me: not to omit the proper Miltonian cli- 
max in the shape of a fair damsel, who 
* ministered unto me’—I presume the lands 
lord’s daughter.—I hope, on my own acs 
count, that she is not married ; unless she 
should, by singularly good fortune, have 
left as gentle a successor in the ministry as 
herself. Southgate is a very pretty wee} 
adorned with the country seats of 
gentlemen. This has gained it the title of 
* a mercantile aristocracy :’ but do not mind 
the opinions of the inhabitants upon this 
occasion ; they cannot turn the fields into 
scarlet cloth, nor the trees into gold lace. 
The walk from Southgate to Enfield is very 
lovely—the foot-path much more so than 


jhe carriage-way : the latter, however, whe- 


ther over the Chase or through Winchmore- 
hill, is quite rural. The former commences 
immediately from the Cherry Tree—the 
stile, or gate, is I think contiguous to the 
house. We pass through a small tract of 
ground planted with trees, dignified with 
the title of Southgate Wood. The proprie- 
tor, with an eye to economy of ground, 
rather than to taste, has run a path th 
it as straight asa plumb-line. I thought 
nothing of this when I used to come,to col- 
lect roots of primroses and honeysuckle for 
my little garden, and to cut hockey-sticks. 
I despair of .ever being.so happy again, 
notwithstanding the improvement in my 
taste. 

‘* The next village we come to is Winch- 
more-hill, and the foot-path from thence to 
Enfield, about a mile and half, is not to 


be excelled, I think, by any portion of the 
journey. _ Having arrived at the point pro- 


posed, for which, I fear, my readers as well 
as fellow-walkers will be thankful, allow me 
to recommend your submitting yourselves 
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to the care of Mr Markham, of the King’s 
Head, who will set before you provisions 
and wine worthy of a more important coun- 
try town: and he will add to your enter- 
tainment the pleasant garniture of a civil 
and respectful demeanour. 

“* Here, my friends, I take my leave, and 

you to stay two or three days 

and achieve the following walks in 
neighbourhood.—To Bull's Cross, and on- 
wards Theobald’s Park toCheshunt. 
To White-webs Wood and its vicinity: 
{near this spot, the conspirators in James 
the First’s reign used to meet; possibly to 
watch the motions of the court whenever it 
was held at Theobald’s). To Clay-hill and 
ite neighbourhood. To Northaw, Hadley, 
and East Barnet. Over all this ground has 
m 
Careless childhood strayed, a stranger r ne 

We must find room for a few speci- 
mens of the poetry. The following 
little composition is precisely fitted for 
a Pocket-Book, kind, pure, and affec- 
tionate,—and awakening the best feel- 
ings of our nature, all the most pleasant 
recollections of domestic life. It is by 
Mr Charles Lloyd, author of Nuge 
Canore, reviewed in our last Number 
in a manner worthy of their great 


merit. 
TO PRISCILLA L D.— Written in May, 


My Friend, Priscilla, as in days of old 

When Ossian’ panama wine, the Soave tena 
pathy, and knew 

spiritual accord of absent souls,— 

thou, my Sister, comest to my heart, 

which from the evening sky 

les on the face of nature. Oft at night 

1 melancholy dreams awake 

on thee. I know the bitter tears 

Which thou must often shed, ere Peace enshrine 

Her treasure in thy breast. Yet there are gleams 

Of comfort here, though many storms of woe : 

There are sweet calls of morn’s rejoicing voice, 


there are man enone departing 40 3 
in grief’s intersaina le cloud. “ 


ont, Speing rerurme again ! on come to me : 
thoughts yah, hopes absent, come: 
The air is calm, cxene and soft the sky, 

Blue lies the water 'mid the swell of meads 

with summer hues. The oak assumes 
A er : the elm, and sycamore, 

And trembling lime, a darker verdure wave ; 

a b, in nearer view, delights 
foliage, underneath whose shade 
The tufted daisy and the primrose — 
Should such forms of innocent delight 





warm my breast, and when to these I bring 
ov Ae thy form, and mingle still 
With every charm thy valued love, 
I were ungrateful did my vacant heart 


Beat not with renovated thankfulness. 
Sweet sounds, sweet shapes, and perfumes mild and 


Solicit every sense, and thou the while 
Dwell’st in my bosom.—Now, sweet girl, earns g ! 
We close our extracts with four 
sonnets by Mr Cornwall, which are 
perfect in their beauty and majesty. 
SONNETS ON THE SEASONS. 


It is not that sweet herbs and flowers alone 


Start up, like spirits that have lain asl 
Sn thal great ehothar’ teed bapomn oy 


For months; or that the birds, joyous 
Catch once again their silver ude tone, faite 
And they who late from bough to bough did 


creep, 
Now trim their plumes upon some 
And seem to sing ee Winter overthengn ¥ steep, 
No—with an equal mareh the immortal ming 
Ast tho’ it never could be left behind ! 
eeps with every movement of 
‘And {for truths are born in hapriea 
As the warm heart expands, the eye grows clear, 
And sees beyond the slave's or bigot’s guess, * 


SUMMER. 


Now have y April and the blue eyed 
Vanished awhile, = lo! the glotiows ro 
(While nature ripens in his burning noon), 

Comes like a young inheritor ; and gay, 

Altho’ his parent months have passed away : 
But his J pte crown shall wither, and the tune 
That ushered in his birth be silent soon, 

And in the st of youth shall he decay. 

What matters this—so long as in the past 
And in the days to come we live, and feel 
‘The present nothing worth, until it steal 

Away, and, like a disappointment, die? 
For Joy, dim child of Hope and Memory, 
Flies ever on before or follows fast. 
AUTUMN. 6 
There is a fearful spirit busy now. 
Already have the elements unfurled 
Their banners: the great sea-wave is upcurled: 

The cloud comes: the fierce winds begin to blow 

About, and blindly on their errands go ; 

And quickly will the pale red leaves be hurled 
From their dry boughs, and all the forest world! 

Stripped of its pride, be like a desert show. ‘ 

1 love that moaning music which I hear 
In the bleak gusts of Autumn, for the soul 

Seems gathering tidings from another sphere, 
And, in sublime mysterious sympathy, 
— spirit ebbs, and swells more 

? 

Accordant to the billow’s loftier roll. 

B 
WINTER. 

This is the eldest of the seasons: he 

Moves not like spring with gradual step, nor 


grows 
From bud to beauty, but with all his snows 
Comes down at once in hoar antiquity. 
No rains nor loud proclaiming tem flee 
Before him, nor unto his time belong 
The suns of Summer, nor the charms of song, 
That with May’s gentle smiles so well 
But he, made perfect in his birth-day cloud 
Starts into sudden life with scarce a sound, 
And with a tender footstep prints the ground, 
As tho’ to cheat man’s ear: yet while he stays 
He seems as ’twere to prompt our merriest 


days, 
And bid the dance and joke be long and loud. 


We now put both the numbers of 
the Literary Pocket-Book into their 
place on our shelves—and recommend 
them to our readers. The idea is 
good and ingenuous, and the execution 
is, on the whole, excellent. The price 
is only five shillings, and to a stranger 
in London it is worth three times 
five, if it were for nothing but the 
lists. But there is also much clever, 
and some very fine writing in it, and 
independent of all the lists, and of the 
diary too, the original matter is worth 
the price. It may and will be im- 
proved upon yearafter year. To shew our 
own estimation of it, we have not only 
made it now furnish an article to us, 
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put we have purchased six copies for 
new-year’s gifts to six young ladies of 
our acquaintance, on condition of hav- 
ing them returned to us at the close 
of 1820, after which we will keep 
them sacred in our escrutoire among 
the gathered treasures of twice twenty 


ears. 

We cannot conclude without re- 
marking, that many very interesting 
little works keep issuing from Messrs 
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Olliers’ shop in Vere Street. Our read- 
ers will observe a list of some new 
things in our Literary Intelligence of 
this month. We look hopefully to 
them all—and long for an opportunity 
of saying something kind of “ Ene- 
silla.” “ Altham and his Wife,” by 
the same anonymous, and to us un- 
known author, shewed both sensibility 
and genius, 





HORAE GERMANIC2, 
No. II. 
The Ancestress ; a Tragedy. By Grillparzer.* 


AnorueER astonishing genius has very 
lately devoted himself to the dramatic 
career in Germany ; by name Francis 
Grillparzer. He is even a younger 
man than Adolphus Miillner ; and on 
the whole, perhaps, promises tq ef- 
fect still greater wonders in the de- 
partment which he has chosen. We 
are yet acquainted with only two of 
his plays, the Sappho and the Ances- 
tress, and each in its way appears to 
us to be a master-piece. The former 
is written on the strict Greek model, 
and breathes throughout the truest 
spirit of antique lyrical inspiration, 
turned to the delicate display of all 
the workings of that most beautiful of 
the passions, on which, in its finest 
and purest shapes, the dramatic writ- 
ings of the Greeks themselves can 
scarcely be said to have touched. The 
latter, of which we now propose to 
give a short account, is written en- 
tirely on the romantic plan of Cal- 
deron, but its interest is chiefly founded 
on the darkest superstitions of north- 
ern imagination. It is composed 
throughout, as indeed many of the 
German dramas of the present time 
are, in the same light and lyrical kind 
of versification of which the most 
charming specimens are to be found in 
the works of the great Spanish mas- 
ter. It must lose, therefore, not a 
little of its peculiar character and 
beauty by being rendered in a style so 
different as that of our English blank- 
verse—but even in spite of this dis- 
advantage, enough will remain to sa- 


tisfy our readers, that the genius of 
Grillparzer is one of the most pure, 
masterly, and majestic order. 

We have already hinted, that the 
German poets of the present day are 
very fond of the doctrine of fatalism ; 
indeed very few of them seem to think 
it possible to compose a powerful tra- 
gedy without introducing the idea of 
some dark impending destiny long 
predetermined—long announced im- 
perfectly—long dreaded obscurely—in 
the accomplishment of which the chief 
persons of the drama are to suffer mi- 
series for which their own personal of- 
fences have not been sufficient to far- 
nish any due cause. We have no be- 
lief that they are wise in entertaining 
so exclusive a partiality for this species 
of interest ; but there is no question 
the effect it produces in their hands is 
such as to account very easily for the 
partiality with which dramas, com- 
posed on this principle, are now re- 
garded by all the audiences and al- 
most all the critics of Germany. Nei- 
ther is it to be denied, that many of 
the most perfect creations of preceding 
dramatists have owed much of their 
power to the influence of the same 
idea. It lies at the root of all those 
Greek tragedies, in which the early 
history of the heroic houses is em- 
bodied ; and in later times it has been 
frequently used both by Calderon and 
Shakspeare. It is sufficient to men- 
tion the Meditation on the Cross of the 
one, and the Macbeth of the other. 

‘The present tragedy is a terrible ex- 





* We have been permitted to make use of a MS. translation of this play by Mr Gillies. 
We have also been promised the use of several other versions of fine German tragedies 
which he has already executed—all of them in a manner quite worthy of his fine talents. 
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emplification of this terrible idea ; and 
it is the more terrible, because the 
sins of the Ancestress are represented 
as being visited, not by sufferings on- 
ly, but by sins on her descendants. 
The scene opens in the chief hall of a 
gothic castle, the family of which has 
already become nearly extinct under 
the influence of that ancestral Ate, the 
final expiation of which now draws 
near its close. Count Borotin and his 
daughter Bertha are alone in this 
hall ; and the conversation which they 
hold will put us in possession of every 
thing that is requisite for understand- 


ing the structure of the piece. 

Count. (Sitting at a table, and looking fixedly 
at a letter, which he holds with both hands.) 
Well, then, what must be—let it come—I see 
Branch after branch depart ; and scarcely now 
The wither’d stem can longer be supported. 

But one blow more is wanting; in the dust 

Then lies the oak, whose blissful shade so far 

Extended round. What centuries have beheld 

Bud, bloom, and wither, shall like them depart. 

No trace will of our ancestors remain— 

How they have fought and striven. The fiftieth year 

= have passed; no grandchild more will 
now 

That even a Borotin has lived 

Bertha. (At the window.) The night, 

In truth, is fearful: cold and dark, my father,— 
Even as the grave. The let-loose winds are moaning 
Like wandering ghosts. Far as our eyes can reach, 
Snow covers all the landscape, mountains, fields, 
Rivers, and trees. The frozen earth now seems 

A lifeless frame, wrapt in the shroud of winter: 
Nay, heaven itself, so void and starless, glares, 

As from wide hollow eyeballs, blackly down 

On the vast grave beneath! 

Count. How wearily 
The hours are lengthening! Bertha, what’s o’clock ? 

Bertha. (Coming back from the window, and 

seating herself with her work opposite to her 
Sather.) My father, seven has just now struck. 
nt. Indeed ! 

But seven! Dark night already! Ah! the year 

Is old—her days are shortening—her ’numbed pulse 

Is fault’ring, and she totters to the grave. 

Ber. Nay, but the lovely May will come again ; 
The fields be clad anew; the gales breathe soft; 

e flowers revive. 

Count. Aye—truly will the year 
Renew itself ; the fields unfold their green ; 

The rivulets flow; and the sweet flower, that now 
Has died away, will from long sleep awake, 
_ ne he soft pe gayly lift 

thfu , Open its glittering eyes, 
‘And smile as kindly as before. The my 
‘That now amid the storm imploringly 
Stretches its dry and naked arms to heaven, 
Will clothe itself with verdure. All that now 
Lurks in the mighty house of Nature, far 
On woods and plains, then shall rejoice anew 
In the fresh vigour of the spring.—But never 
The oak of Borotin shal! know revival. 

. Dear father, you are sad. 
Count. Him blest | call, 

Whom life's last hour surprises in the midst 
Of his lov’d children. Give not to such parting 
The name of death: for he survives in memory— 
Lives in the fruits of his own labour—lives 
In the applause and emulating deeds 
Of his successors. Oh! it is so noble, 
Of his own toil the scattered seeds to leave 
To faithful hands, that carefully will rear 
Each ling plant, and the ripe fruits enjoy, 
Dou enjoyment by their gratitude. 
Oh! ‘tis so sweet and soothing, that which we 

rom ancestors received to give again 
To children, and, in turn, ourselves survive. 

Ber. Out on this wicked letter! Ere it came, 
Father, you were so cheerful—seemed yourself 
Toenjoy. Now, since it is perused, at once 
You are untun’d. 

Count, Ah, no! ‘tis not the letter— 


Its import I had guess’d. "Tis the ction 
That evermore is closely fore'd pode ‘ 
That destiny resistless has determined 
To hurl from earth the race of Borotin, 
See here they write me, that our only cousin 
(Whom scarcely I have seen), of all the last, 
Besides myself, that bore our name—(he too 
In years, and childless)—suddenly by night 
Has died. Thus, of our house, at len, am I 
Sole representative. With me it falls, 
No son will follow to the tomb my bier: 
The hireling herald there will bear my shield 
That oft has shone in battle, and my sword 
Well proved, and lay them with me in the grave, 
There is an old tradition, that has long 
Soars eens from tongue to tongue, that of our 
ouse 
The ancestress, for some dire crimes long past, 
Must wander without rest, till she behold : 
The last frail branch (even of the stem that she 
Herself had planted) from this earth remov’d. 
Well then she may rejoice, for her design 
Is near fulfilment. Almost I believe 
The tale, though strange; for sure a powerful hand 
For our destruction must have been employed, 
In strength I stood, magnificently blooming, 
Supported by three brothers. On them al 
Death prematurely seized. Then home I brought 
A wife, as young, as amiable, and lovely, 
As thou art now. Our nuptials were most happy. 
From our chaste union sprung a boy and girl: 
Soon ye were left my only consolation, 
My lite’s last — (Thy mother went to Heaven.) 
oy as the light of mine own eyes, 
These pledges I watched over, but in vain; 
Fruitess the strife. What caution or what str 
Could from the powers of darkness save their victim? 
Scarcely bd brother had three years attain’d, 
When, in the garden for his recreation, 
He wander’d from his nurse. The door stood open, 
That leads out to the neighbouring pond. Till then 
It had been ever closed, but now stood open. 
For otherwise the blow had not succeeded. 
Ah! now I see thy tears unite with mine— 
Thou know’st the rest already !—I, weak man! 
Have garrulously told too oft before 
The mournful tale—What more?—Why, he was 
drowned— 

But many have been drowned. And that hechaned 
To be my son—my whole, my only hope— 
The last support of my declining age— 
Who could help this >So he was drowned, and! 
Childless remain. 

Ber. Dear father! 

Count. I can feel 
The gentle reprehension of thy love. 
Childless, unthinking, do I call myself, 
When I have thee? Thou dear and faithful one! 
Ah, pray forgive the rich man who had lost 
Half his possessions in misfortune’s storm, 
And, long by superfluity surrounded, 
Held himself now a mendicant. Forgive me, 
If, in the lightning flash that brought destruction, 
The object of affection shone too brightly ! 
Nay, ’tis most true, I am unjust. —A name!— 
Is this of such importance? Did I live 
But for the reputation of my house? 
Can I the sacrifice with coldness take, 
Which thou present’st to me, of youth’s enjoyments 
And life’s prosperity ? Of mine existence 
Shall the last days be to thy good devoted. 
Yes; by a husband’s side, who loves thee truly, 
And can deserve thy favour, may to you 
Another name and other fortune flourish ! 
Choose freely from our countrymen. Thy worth 
To me will guarantee thy choice.—But now 
Thou sigh’st !—Hast thou already chosen then? 
That young man, Jaromir, methinks, of Esschen— 
Is it not so? 

Ber. Dare I confess? 

Count. Didst thou 
Believe, that from a father’s eyes could be 
Concealed the slightest cloud upon thy heaven? 
Yet should I not indulge in some reproof 
For this? That I must gwess, what long ere now 
] should have fully known ? Have I in aught 
‘To thee been harsh ? And art thou not to me 
My dear and only child? Thou call’st him noble, 
And noble are his deeds: Bring him to me; 
And if he stands the proof, much good may follow; 
Though of our house extinct, the spreading lands 
Fall to imperial power, yet to support — 
A moderate lot, enough will still remain. 

Ber. Oh! how shall I——&e. 


[Dec. 
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The deliverance of Bertha, from the 
hand of robbers, by this bold and beau- 
tiful youth, is described at great length 


—then the egy of their love— 
and last of all, the fears of the youth 
and the maid that their love might not 
be approved by the hang? Count 
Borotin, “ Though himself,” says she, 
Descended from a noble race, he bears 
Their pride without their fortune—poor and needy 
As he is now, I've heard him say, he fears 
That the rich Borotin some other meed 
Might for his daughter pay, but not herself. 

The Count relieves her fears, and 

resses his anxiety to see the youth. 

Bertha leaves him, and ascends the 
watch-tower to look out over the forest 
in case she may see her lover. The 
old count being left alone, falls into a 
slumber. The clock strikes eight. 
At the last stroke the lights are ex- 
tinguished. A blast of wind rushes 
into the apartment—the storm is heard 
roaring without, and, after an extra- 
ordinary rustling noise, there appears, 
close by the chair of the old man, the 
spirit of his Aneestress. Her features 
and form closely resemble those of 
Bertha, but she wears a long white 
funeral veil, and her eyes have the 
cold fixed stare of death. She bends 
over the Count with an expression of 
inexpressible sorrow and commisera- 
tin. The Count, (disturbed in his 


sleep) exclaims, 

Count. Away—away—begone! (He awakes.) 
Ha! art thou three, 
My Bertha—nay, it was a fearful dream, 

rous’d mine inward senses. ‘Take again 

The harp, my daughter !—Music will revive me. 

(The spectre has raised itself again, and stares 
at the Count with eyes wide open.) 

(Count terrified.) Why dost thou stare so horribly 


upon me— 
So that my heart within me thence revolts 
With horror,—in my bones the marrow freezes? 
Away with such a look! avert thine eyes! . 
So did I see thee in my dream; and yet, 
My brain is burning. Wilt thou kill thy father? 
(The spectre turns away, and goes a few steps 
towards The door.) So—now I know myself again, 
__. but whither, 
Child, art thou going ! 
(The ghost turns again, when at the door, and 
ina sepulchral tone, says,) Ances. Home ! eeu) 
(Exit. 
Count. (Falls back on his seat, as if thunder- 
areal, ant, after a pause, says,) Ha! what is 
that! 


Have I been dreaming? Did I not behold 
My daughter stand before me—hear the words 
were like death, and feel my blood run cold 
At the dread ghostly look? And yet, my daughter, 
My gentle Bertha ! Where art thou? Ho! Bertha? 
(Enter Bertha and Gunther, the chamberlain.) 
Ber. Gung forward.) Dear father, what’s 
the matter 
Count. Art thou there ? 
has disturb’d thee? Tell me, how is this, 
That thou unkindly, like a midnight spirit, 
Roam’st thro’ the desolate hall, with strange de- 
To scare the lif 
0 scare the life-worn sleeper? 
Ber. 1, my father? oe 
Fry thou! what? thou art ignorant, 
sad yet 
Could’st fix thy staring corpse looks, even like dag- 


_ hers 
In thine old father’s heart! 
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Ber. My looks? 

Count. Aye, thine! 
Lift not thine eye-lids up so fearfully, 
There! so it was !—Yet no—more fix’d and stern !— 
Stern !—language has no word for such an aspect. 
Look’st thou upon me now so soothingly, 
To efface th’ impression of that painful moment ? 
’Tis all in vain. Long as I live, tome 
That frightful inoge v8 before me stand— 
Even on my death-bed it will haunt me still. 
Look’st thou as mild as moonlight on a soft 
And lovely evening landscape, yet I know, 
At pleasure thou can’st kill. 

er. Alas! my father, 

What have I done to move thee thus? why scold 
| — eyes that anxiously in search 
Of thine, with tears of sorrow now are filled, 
That I left thee asleep, and thoughtlessly 
Went forth awhile. 

Count. Went forth? Not so! because 
Thou wert here present. 

Ber. 1? 

Count. Nay, did’st thou not 
Stand in that place, shooting thy dead cold arrows 
Through my defenceless bosom ? 

Ber. While you slept ? 

Count. Just now; ’tis but a moment since. 

Ber. In truth, 
I came now from the balcony. When sleep 
Had seized you, I went Jonging out to try, 
If 1 could meet with Jaromir. 

Count. For shame! 
Girl ! dost thou mock me? 

Ber. Mock thee? I, my father? 


The old Steward of the family, who 
has entered the apartment, confirms 
the statement of Bertha—and after a 
pause—he ventures to say, that the su- 
perstition of the neighbourhood re- 
presents the shade of the Ancestress, 
as loving to appear in the very form 
described by the Count—adding, that 
whoever looks on her picture, which is 
preserved in this very hall, must be 
convinced the Ancestress resembled 
Bertha in feature no less than in name. 
Bertha before this has laboured to be- 
lieve her father had only seen a dream— 
but adds she— 


And yet ’twas only yesterday, my father, 
I went by twilight thro’ the ancestral hall. 
Midway, there hangs a mirror, half obscur’d, 
And full of stains. Yet there I stood a-while, 
At the dim = to arrange my dress. Just then, 
When I had put both hands down to my sash, 
(There, father, you will laugh at me, and I 
Myself must laugh at mine own childish fear ; 
Though at the moment only with chill horror, 
Could I behold that image so distorted) 
When, as I said, both hands I had applied 
To tie my sash, then in the glass my shadow 
Most unaccountably appeared with arms 
Raised to its head; and, with a chilling horror, 
In the dark mirror I beheld my features 
Frightfully chang’d ; the same, and yet how differ- 
ent, 

Holding even such resemblance to myself 
As one in health to her own lifeless corse. 
Wide staring were its eyes, at me directed ; 
And its gaunt bony fingers seem’d to point 
Some fearful warning ! 

Gun. Wo! the Ancestress! 

Count. (As if atruck by some terrible and sudden 
idea, and springing up.) The Ancestress, 

Ber. (Surprised.) What said’st thou? 

Gun. Have you not, 
My noble lady, in that hall beheld 
Her portrait, which to see, bears that resemblance 
It scems as if yourself, in life and health, 
Had to the painter sat ? 

Ber. Oft times I’ve seen it, 
Not without wonder ; and to me it was 
The dearer for that likeness. 

Gun. Then you know not 
The legend that has gone from tongue te tongue > 
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The legend is, that this Bertha of a 
former age, was the wife of the Lord 
of Borotin; and being deteeted in 
adultery, was slain by the dagger of 
her husband. The husband, however, 
did not suspect that his son was the 
issue of sinful love ; and his lands and 
his name descended to a bastard—from 
whom the present noble race are sprung. 
In memory of this domestic tragedy, 
the dagger by which the lady had fal- 
len, is still hung oY the wall of the 
apartment in which they are assem- 
bled: while the troubled spectre itself 
is compelled to wander about the scenes 
of her former guilt, till the last of the 
race that has through her deceit be- 
come possessed of the honours of the 
house of Borotin, shall have died. 
Whenever any accident of misery or 
death is about to befall that house, the 
_ spectre becomes visible—rejoicing that 
a step towards her own repose had 
been gained ; yet shuddering and la- 
menting, with the feelings of a mother, 
over the sufferings that come upon her 
children. There is something too 
awful to be dwelt upon, in this deep 
and thrilling dream of superstition— 
but sarely there is poetry enough in 
it, to redeem every fault it may be 
charged with. 

The Count and his daughter 
retire ;—and after a pause, Jaro- 
mir her lover, rushes panting into 
the hall, a broken sword all bloody in 
his hand—the Steward follows him, 
and learns that he has just been as- 
saulted by a band of robbers in the 
forest, and with difficulty escaped. 
Upon this the Count and his daughter 
return, and Borotin is informed by 
the mode of their address, that he sees 
before him the deliverer of Bertha. 
The Count immediately proclaims his 

ratitude and his approbation of their 
ove. 
Jar. 1 stand astonished, and ashamed. 

How 


q so? 
So should we feel. Our gratitude so mean 
Thy deed so noble. x . 
Bd th 
sa cost me t—som: 
Had I to show nifte wire 


,» even but a trifling scar, 
=e com ag apg vg by ee ph 

such a prize to have retriev’d 
And as price . 


Count. Nay, modesty becomes 

A th ;, but fet him not thus undervalue 

HG own deents. 

Ber. Believe him not, my father ! 

He loves to sl: wey yt D. 

I knew this Oft he lay me, 

in broken voice, 
worthy of thee !"—He unworthy! J 


Jar. Bertha! = 
And soon after ends the first act. 
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[Dee. 
Fatigued and weary Jaromir retites 
to his chamber, para He is disturbed 
there, in a manner for which our 
readers may already be prepared, 


An hundred mouths make horrible grimaces 

At his bed’s foot—there dawns a steady light, 

As of the moon—and there a visage rises, 

With closed up dead eyes—but with feats lovel 
Even in decay, well Known, for they are Ad 


Bursting from his bed-chamber into 
the dark and deserted hall, we hear 
him exclaiming thus : 


Jar. What, has all hell broke loose, and all on 


me 

Alone its malice pour’d? Dire grinning ghosts 

I see before—upon me—all around; 

And terror, as with vampire throat, sucks out 

The life-blood from my veins; and from my brain, 

The marrow of right reason. Oh! that I 

Had never enter’d here! Upon the threshold, 

An angel stood and welcom’d me. Within 

All hell is lodged. Yet, whither have I stray'’d, 

hn gene ish driven? — Is this not still 

That honouw hall, that when I came, 

Received me? All is silent, for the sake 

Of those who sl Silent ! what if they knew 

My strange diso’ ? Ha! what sounds are these? 
(Listening at the door of Bertha’s apartment.) 

fain would 


Those accents on the lips that gave them birth. 
Listen! Ha! words! she prays, perchance for me; 
Pure spirit, now I thank thee ! 

(Listening again.) ‘* Heavenly powers! 
Assist us!” Aye, in $ assist us, Heaven! 
«* And save us!” From my heart I join the prayer, 
Save us! ,Oh: from myself may Heaven protect 

me! 

Thou sweet pure being, I can stay no longer; 
1 must from hence, and fly to her; fall down 
Prostrate, and in her sacred presence gain 
em ae peace from Heaven. Aye, she, im 


Sweet tones! I know them well, 


deed, 
O’er such a visitant may offer up 
Her orisons as o’er a lifeless frame; 
And, from the influence of her breath, shall I 
Rise con 
opens, and the Ancestress appears, with both her 
hands making signs to him io retire.) Ha! thou 
lovely one, 
And art thou here? 
Tis I, dear Bertha, frown not, 

Repel me not by these cold looks, but grant 
That I may once again enjoy the rapture, 
Leaning on thy pure ange! breast to draw 
From the blue heaven of those unclouded eyes, 
Quiet and consolation. 

(The ghost steps forward from the door, which 
closes behind her, and repeats the same ner 

Must I go 

Nay, but I cannot, cannot, while I view thee 
So ravishing before my raptur’d sight, 
All round thee seems enchanted ground. I feel 
That on my bosom’s gloom new splendour dawns 
Visions that long haye slept, once more awake, 
In all their glory. Could’st thou see me suffer? 
Shall I before thee perish? Let my voice 
In supplication move thee. Let me follow 
Intothy chamber. Can true love deny 
What love requests? 

(Cotes. towards her.) Ha! Bertha, my own Ber 


host extends her 
nger.) (Jar fale 


(As he approaches her, the 
right arm, and with her 
tag beet with a cry of terror.) Ha! 

. (From within.) Heard { not Jaromir? 

(At the first sound of Bertha’s voice, the ghost 
sighs, and retires ly. Before she disa; 
Bertha comes forward, but without 
feet looking only at Jaromir.) Ber, ( cd 

t.) What, art thou here? . 

Jar. (Following the ghost with his eye, and 

with outstretched arms.) There—there—there— 


ere | 
Ber. Dear Jaromir, what is it? 
What moves thee thus? And why towards that 
dark corner 
Look’st thou s0 wildly ? 


(He approaches the door, It * 











a 











4919.) 
Jar. (Stepping back.) Here and there, how's 
this? 
iowhere and everywhere ? 
Mier. Good Heavens! explain ! 
a oe comasens 
ane 5 man dares I dare!” Even let the devil 
against me! Count, if in my pulse 
ived the irregular th 


Appear 

be percei of fear ; 
CP must he come alone, openly, 
And in his p x thus enlist 


ropet shape—no 
ld f: and distemper'd brain 
—_* sof his auxiliaxine against ine. 


e troops r b 
like some h t, clad in steel 
Contes re to toe, and gifted with the wers 
Of darkness, or surrounded Bs lo 
Of light from hell, I will deride his rage, 
ott Pld hurl defiance in his teeth: 
Oe oe Kiva without eppceteeeion 
wi . 

rin meet his fier eyes with looks as fierce, 
G for grapple—equal unto equal ; 
But let him not employ the finest art 
Of hell, that, cunning and deceitful, rouses 
Qne’s own internal powers against himself. f 

Ber. (Hastening towards him.) My Jaromir? 

Dear Jaromir ! 

° baek.) Away! 
I know thee, beauteous form !—Should I approach, 
Thou would’st dissolve into thin air, my breath 
Would thee annihilate. 

Ber. (Embracing him.) Nay, eould a phantom 
Embrace thus ; or could a wandering shadow 
Thus look upon thee? Feel, it is thy Bertha 
‘That lies within thine arms. 

Jar. Tis so, indeed. 

I feel thy warm heart beating, and thy breath 
Fanning my temples. : 

The Count comes in while they are 
Yn talking in this manner, and having 

eard the cause of the noise that has 
disturbed him—he utters these words 
too full of meaning : 

Ha! so they begin 
Already to acknowledge him for mine! 
In realms of darkness is it known so soon? 

The alarm that has occurred, ren- 
ders the whole’ party unwilling to re- 
turn to their own apartments, and 
they remain conversing in the hall, 
when suddenly there is heard a loud 
knocking at the gate of the castle, and 
Jaromir betrays a perturbation that 
astonishes Bertha. He reassures her, 
however, and the Steward introduces 
a captain, who, as it appears, has been 
engaged with a band of robbers in the 
forest-—the band has been vanquished, 
and he has traced the last relics to the 
neighbourhood of the castle. Borotin 
makes the officer welcome to his castle, 
and all the aid he can give him, and 
introduces to him Bertha as his daugh- 
ter. The officer seems to regard Ja- 
romir with a strange kind of expression, 
but is told he is the son-in-law of the 
Count, and his suspicions are at an end. 
He proceeds to describe the ravages 
committed by these banditti, and ex- 
presses his regret that so many of them 
should have fallen by a death too no- 
ble for their deserts—The dialogue is 
very animated here ; 

baer met ae wheelthe block should be 


Vor. VI. 
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Ber. Nay, nay—this,is too cruel; when thou 


u 
Thy fellow men, still. shew humanity. 
ipt. Na » lady, had thou seen what I have wit- 


n ’ 
Thou would’st close up thy heart, and bar its gates 
(As to an insolent beggar) on ion. - 
Fy ot smokin; ¥ be pe vaene 
r own e8 § men in terror trembling, 
omen lamenting, children left to weep 
On a dead mother’s bosom; all around 
A devastated waste. -Haiist.thou seen this! 
And’then to think this havoc.all was caused 
By the vile thirst of gold, the avarice 
Of a few miscreants, who- 
Jar. (Stepping forward and seizing him,) This 
lovely being, 
Whose inward soul, like a fine mirror, shews 
All nature smiling, all the world at rest, 
Because herself is pure and innocent, 
Why would’st thou e thus? Why strive to blot 
That mirror with the poison of revenge, 
The breath of hatred? Let her still enjo 
The sweetness of compassion ! In the allen, 
Still recognise a brother in distress— , 
Forsooth, it well becomes the broken reed 
To scorn the shatter’d oak ! 
Capt. Nay, let the wood 
So shatter’d straight be cast into the fire! 
Jar. A sharp judge with the tongue thou art. 
Perchance 


Thine arm in action may not be so rapid! 
Capt. Ha! how am I to understand these words? 
Jar. Even take them, sir, as I have given them 
to you. 
Capt. Were it not in this place— 
Jar. Aye—very true. 
Elsewhere, perchance, thy conduct were more 
pu 
Capt. Warmly, I see, thou would’st defend these 
robbers. 


Jar. Whoe’er is in distress shall gain my heart. 
— The best among them, let him come, and 
Jar. Call him aloud! Perchance he will appear! 

An end is put to this untimely al- 
tercation by the old Count—who in- 
sists on attending the captain in per- 
son, during his pursuit of the remaining 
banditti—the agitations—the _reluc- 
tance—and the bitterness of Jaromir, 
are all accounted for by the fatigues 
and terrors he :himself had so lately 
undergone ; and the youth returns to 
his chamber at the same moment when 
the soldiers issue again from the castle 
to continue their pursuit. Before: he 
goes, Bertha binds her bluescarf around 
his arm, as a token of their acknow- 
ledged and approved love. 

Bertha meantime, and the old Stew- 
ard, gaze on the operations of the sol- 
diers from the window of the hall— 
for the robbers are suspected to be 


lurking somewhere in the ruinous "ah . 


of the edifice, and the torches they 

give light enough to make their move- 
ments visible. A/cry is heard, and a 
rushing towards a parti corner—- 
one of the pursuing party is seen lying 
wounded on the ground, but it 
pears the robber has still succeeded: 
making bis escape. In an. instant af- 
ter, Jaromir rushes again into the 
hall—his scarf is torn and bloody— 
and Bertha cannot account for the new 
terrors that.are pointed on_his face. 
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But it is needless to give the details 
of a discovery which is already fore- 
seen by the reader. One of the sol- 
diers comes in to inform Bertha, that 
her father has been wounded, and it 
is no longer to be concealed that Jaro- 
mir has had his part in the scene that 
has just been going on without the 
castle. Jaromir, as Bertha begins al- 
ready to suspect, is a robber ; and the 
moment her suspicion is hinted, the 


youth speaks thus: 


Jar. Ha! well then !—all is past—the thunderbolt 
Has struck at last, wherewith the skies so long 
Were loaded, and I freely breathe again ! 
Although I feel the stroke, and feel that all 
My hopes are gone—'tis well !—Now all is past! 
That bond must now be broken—that delusion 
Must all dissolve. And shall I tremble thus, 

To bear the name of that which, without shrinking, 
I have been in reality ? No more 

Need I deceive. Farewell, ye a falsehoods, 
Ye never were my choice. That which I bore 
Deep in my heart, and yet from her concealed— 
That proved my bitterest sorrow!—Well! the 


Has struck at last—the storm is over now. 

Freely I may speak out whate’er my heart 

Feels in ly- My soul is free again ! 

Wenhapey ertha! yes, | am the man 

Whom hast named—whom officers pursue— 

He whom Lt, tongues have cursed—whose name is 
P 

Next to the devil, when the peasant says 

His litany at evening—whom the father 

Holds as a dread example to his children, 

In whispers warning them, ‘‘ Beware of sin, 

Lest it should lead you on to be like Aim!” 

Aye, I am he, unhappy girl, well known 

To wood and wold, whom murderers hail as bro- 


ther — 
1am the robber Jaromir ! 
Ber. Wo! wo! 
Jar. And art thou trembling, Bertha? Can a name 
Thus fill thee with affright? Oh! be not thus 
So soon i'd. That part which even to hear 
Has thus ’d thee, I too oft have play’d 
In deed. These eyes, which thou hast loved, 
the horror of the traveller. 
This voice, to thee so soothing, has assisted 
The robber's arm, and with terrific tone 
Unmann’d the victim, till that arm had struck. 
Hem, oven this hand, which rested oft in thine, 
With innocent blood has been defil’d ! 
Look not 
So doubtfully, sweet being !—Aye, ’tis true! 
I am the man! Because mine eyes are fill’d 
With tears, mine arms hang powerless, and my voiee 
faultering tow—think’st thou that { am not? 
Alas! the robber has his hours of pain, 
When the full sense of his dire fate awakes, 
And forces this emotion. Bertha! Bertha! 
*Tis true indeed that he whose tearful eyes 
Now search in vain to meet the gleams of thine, 
Is Jaromir the robber! 
» Oh, heavens! Away! 
Jar. Aye, thou art in the right! almost had I 
Forgotten what I am—No more of this! 
Cowardly tears, no more !—And shall a robber 
Presume to indulge in feelings like to those 
Of other mortals? Shali the precious dew 
Of tears be granted to his burning eyes ?>— 
A !—Cast out from brotherhood of men, 
To be every solace too denied ! 
and hatred only be thy portion !— 
How with myself I may have fought, and striven, 
And suffered,—éhis, my worldly judges, ask not !— 
Before their bloody bar, all inward proofs 
Of guilt or innocence are di rded— j 
Deeds only will they dudge- ow, if your wrath, 
Sha ght aoe th my sentence, I shall mount 
ith a light the scaffold; and to thee 
voice will call aloud, Almighty Power !— 
mercy thou wilt hear my prayer. ‘To thee, 
Whate’er my wounded bosom bears in secret 
Freely I unfold. Oh! righteous Heaven! 


<< 


ce 


Thou wilt in mercy judge, nor utterly 


"Dee. 
Destroy the heart that with keen anguish throb 
And —_ repentance. om 
Cane up with robbers—of their deeds 
nvolun wit inted 
With every better school—debarr’d the rights 
Of property, the sweets of social life, 
The wealth of learning, and religion’s aid— 
The robber’s son—wiit thou, Eternal Judge, 
Condemn, because he turn’d a robber too,— 
Thus imitating those whom he held dear— 
on to crime even by a father’s hand? 
Thou know’st how, at his wakening from the dream 
Of childhood, he beheld his lot with terror, 
He wished to fly, and tried to find a path 
For his esca: h, Heaven !—but found it not. 
Thou know’st how, since the hour when first I met 
Her who has now accused me, | renoune’d 
My = pursuits !—Thou know’st—but wherefore 
thus 
Prolong my words?—Even tho’ my heart is bro! 
She hears me not, but bars the ates on pity. arg 
Thou, Everlasting Light, know’st all my sulfering : 
She unrelenting hears not, but remains 
Turn’d coldly from me. Well, then, be it so! 
Now all is ended. I no more regard 
How soon my blood shall dye the scaffold now; 
For she already has my death accomplished. 
Now Justice raise thine arm—I smile at thee/ 
(He is rushing out, when Bertha starts up, and 
recalls him.) 
Ber. Oh, Jaromir, stay—stay-—— 
Jar. What do I hear? 
My Bertha’s looks are turn’d on me again! 
Her voice recalls me, and on golden wings 
Brings back my life. (He hastens to her.) My Ber- 
tha—my own Bertha! 
Ber. Leave me! 
Jar. No! I will leave thee not again! 
Ah! shall the miserable man, almost 
From shipwreck saved, driven on the watery waste, 
Forsake the land that sweetly shone to meet him? 
Receive me—Oh, receive me !—All that yet 
Remains of life’s past influences—save this, 
My love for thee alone—I cast away, 
Back to the stormy waves. As.a new being, 
Pure as in infancy, I kneel before thee, 
To learn and to repent !—Oh! rescue me— 
Save me!—Oh! rule me as a parent rules 
An unresisting child; so that my feet 
May stumble not in the new world unknown! 
Teach me to tread thy paths—at last to obtain 
Tranquillity and joy. Teach me to hope, 
bag? ay even to be holy, like thyself. 
y Bertha !—and shall never more one look 
Be turn’d upon yout weeping supplicant? 
Be not severer than the Heavenly Judge, 
Who, mid the sinner’s last repentant hours, 
Refuses not the splendour of his sunbeams, 
Even on the scaftold——Ha ! I feel this trembling’ 
Yes, thou art mine again—my own beloved 
Bertha! wife! angel !—Let this earth decay; 
I have already here secured my heaven ! 


The plot now thickens fearfully. 
Jaromir parts from Bertha on the 
conclusion of this most affecting dia- 
logue (of which we have only given a 
specimen.) She knows him to be a 
robber, but her love forgives every 
thing to the offender of fate and cir- 
cumstance ; she still adheres to the 
troth she had plighted ; and promises 
to meet her lover, at midnight, at a 
particular window in the ruinous part 
of the castle—thence to fly with him for 
ever, and link all the residue of her fate 
with his. At the moment when the 
youthful pair join hands in token of 
their confirmed engagement, the An- 
cestress appears in the back ground, 
wringing her hands behind them, 
and pointing to the ground with a 
woful sternness. Jaromir has no 
arms; and seeing a dagger hanging 








ee) ae taameng 
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by the wall, he takes it down. “‘ Take 
it not,” says Bertha, “it is the dag- 

by which the guilty Ancestress of 
the Borotins perished—it is of evil 


omen.” At the moment when he 

the weapon, the Ancestress dis- 
appears, folding her ghastly features 
in the long wrappings of her sepul- 
chral veil. Berth is afraid that Jar- 
omir has taken the dagger for the pur- 


of self-destruction ; but to shew - 


er that not such were his intentions, 
he draws from his bosom a phial of 
poison, which he tosses at her feet. 
She lifts the fatal present—Jaromir 
retires into his own apartment—and 
here closes the third act. 

At the commencement of Act IV. 
the old Count Borotin is brought in 
wounded ; and when they propose to 
bear him to his chamber, he refuses. 
The last of the Borotins, he says, 
must die in the hall sof the Borotins, 
and a couch is spread for him in the 
midst of the floor—the armour and 
the portraits of his ancestors hanging 
on every side around him. While he 
is taking leave of his daughter, the 
Captain comes in and informs him, 
that one of the robbers, whom they 
have seized, has a piece of intelli- 
gence, which he is anxious, above all 
things, to communicate to him be- 
fore he dies. The robber, an old 
man, Boleslav, is introduced. His 
story is, that the son of the Count 
was not drowned, as had been believ- 
ed, but stolen from the castle gate by 
himself in his infancy. 

And where and what is he? (erics the dying man.) 
What! is my son ? 

A robber ?—Heaven ! he answers not my question! 

Oh, that he would say No/ But he is silent. 

My son a robber! Had tlie watery gulf 

Devour’d him (though my grief had been severe), 

Or had his name remain’d for ever hid, 

*Twere better, than to be thus join’d with robbers. 

But why am I so rash? Oh, Heaven, I thank thee 

For this one gleam of light !—Was it his choice ? 

Bring him, good friend, bring him to me with speed 

And I will thank thee still, even for the robber! 

‘ol. Nay, he is in your castle. 

Count. Here? 

Bol. My lord, : 
Unknown to you that stranger, who, to-night, 
Wearied and pale, came here to seck protection— 

Ber. (Interrupting him.) How? Jaromir? 

. The same. 
- Count. Thou demon! Hold! 
Take pes those horrid words! Thou fiend from 
ell, 
I say, recall them ! 

Bol, Nay, my lord, ’tis true. 

Count. Recall thy words. 

Bol. My lord, in truth, I cannot. 

Count. (Raising of, ! with his whole strength 

Srom the couch.) Thou shalt, by Heaven! 

Capt. (In a soothing tone to the Count.) My lord! 

(Then peivting to Boleslav.) Away with him! 

Bol. (To the Captatn.) Pray, noble sir !—— 

Capt. 1 say, away with him ! 

C H ont (Boleslav is led out.) 
+ He leaves his words yet unre- 
cme a fens, 
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So bury me, ye walls! Destruction come !: _ 
Fall down, ye pillars, that this earth uphold! 
The son has slain his father ! 

It is thus that Borotin dies: Ber- 
tha is left lying on the floor in a stu- 
por of agony, from which she, after 
a pause of several minutes, awakes 
wildly, and speaks. 

And am I called for? Yes, my name is Bertha! 

But no! lam alone! (Rising from the ground.) 
All silent, silent! 

Here lies my father ! lies so still, and moves not! 

All silent, silent, silent. Oh, how heavy 

My head feels now! Mine eyes, how dim they are! 

1 know that many things have come to 5 

And, meditating, I would dwell upon them; 

But a strange light, that pene upon my forehead, 

Consumes the wildering images. 

- Hold, hold ! 

Said they not that my father was a robber? 

No, not my father—No, no; Jaromir! 

So was the robber named; and from the bosom 

Of a poor girl, he stole the heart away, 

Even while she deem’d it most secure, and left, 

In place of the warm heart, a cold, cold scorpion, 

That now with venomous teeth still gnaws and 
gnaws. 

And by slow torments wears her life away ! 

And then there was a son who kill'd his father! 

(Joyfully.) My brother, too, came back! my 
drown’d, lost brother ! 

And he, my brother—hold, hold !—down, I say— 

(Her hand convulsively press'd on her breast.) 


Back to thy cell again, thou poisonous reptile! 
There gnaw and tear my vi But be silent! 
(She takes a light.) 
dreams 


Ayes now I'll go to sleep—tosleep! The 
OF slumber are so soothing—horrid visions 
But haunt our waking hours. 


Her wandering looks now —- 
to notice on the table the phial, 
which (in the third act) she had.in- 


sisted on taking from Jaromir. 
But what is this 

So glittering on the table? Oh, I know thee, 

Thou precious phial! Was it not a gift 

From my bridegroom—a iage gift? and then 

Said he not, as he gave it me, that here, 

In that small cradle, sleeping, lay the god 

Of everlasting sleep? Now, let me try— 

Let me but sip a few drops from thy brim, 

ze — my burning lips, But, sotkiy softly ; 

Softly ! 

[With the intention here expressed she endeavours 
to walk on tiptoe towards the table; but at every 
step, being now quite exhausted by the conflict 
she has undergone, she totters more and more, 
till without obtaining the phial, she falls to the 
ground; and here the Fourth Act ts terminated.) 


The beginning of the fifth act re- 
presents Boleslav, who has been set at 
liberty, as seeking Jaromir in his lurk- 
ing place. The unhappy boy, before 
this man joins him, is tormented by a 
thousand mysterious revulsions of 
thought at the deed by which his own 
safety had been purchased. 


Jar. And if what I have done be right, then 
wherefore 

Has this dark horror seiz’d me? Wherefore thus 
Should my brain burn—and my blood turn to iee? 
Wherefore should this persuasion haunt me still, 
That in the moment of that obscure deed, - 
The Devil urg’d and Heaven drew back mine arm ? 
As in my flight a follower gained upon me, 
I feit his breath already on my neck, 
Almost his hands had reach’d me; _ and just then 
Some inward voice exclaimed ‘ se ! 
Thy weapons cast — Fall at his $ 
Tis sweet from Sin to fly, even to the arms 
Of Death!” But with a sudden fire awakening, 
Within me all the robber rag’d anew, 
And irresistibly demanded Db! Bai 
Then a strange rushing noise was all around, 
And all before me a fluttermg motion ; 
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of , iat 
Whirld in a cire ro pty ey epen_ 

, like a hell, was ; 
s |—defend thyself !” was called 


And in rage I struck at my pursuer; 
faultering moan 6 4 
Ina and ur’d voice it rose, 
And the faint tone betoken’d death. All trembling, 
heard the voice. A a horror, 
izd me. Through my brain 
rush’d. Shuddering, I sought to fly, 
Tho’, go where'er I might, the murderous brand, 
Like of Cain, will gleam upon ap Seachees $ 
To quell that nach fen tn hollo 
‘o moaning voice. In w murmurs 
It rises ever on my tortur’d ears. 
If tom I say, twas but my foe 
That I have slain,—then Hell with scorn reminds 


That = no enemy’s voice ! 

The following is part of the conver- 
sation that between Boleslav 
and Jaromir. The old robber is com- 
mening to the boy the true secret 
of his birth. 

Bol. This castle’s halls first heard thy voice in 
childhood ; 
Here first thime eyes beheld the light ; and here, 


's arms, 
Hast thou gain’d the embraces of a father ! 
(Upon w Jaromir shrieks out, **« No! No!” 
. and the continues. 


It is as I have said: Come now, 

And go with me to him. The law that deals 

Too with a robber will be milder 
Against the son of one so rich and noble. _ 

Come with me, while ’tis time. He lies there 


And who can tell how short his life may be ? 
now, when in pursuit of us, 


By the this old gloomy castle, he was struck 
sharp dagger a runaway. 
Jar. Thou fiend! Malicious ‘iend ! And with 


one w 
Wouldst thou destroy me? Art thou so presuming, 
Because I bear no arms? Nature, ‘tis true, 

Does little: Yet she gave me teeth and talons; 
H weapons with Hyena rage. 

serpent! I will tear thee limb from limb; 
And, if thy words can kill, B ei thou shalt know 
These hands are yet more deadly. 

Bol. He is : 
Help! Reseue! Help! 
lar. And must I then believe 
This demon’s words? Ha! were they true: This 


tale 
Whereof the Sout alone, the possibility 
But dimly shadow’d, freezes up my blood, 
Was it then true? Aye, aye; itis! itis! 
No dream, but all reality! 1 hear, 
In my heart’s deep recesses, and all round me, 
A ural voice that murmurs, ‘* Aye!” 
spectre forms that float before me 

Nod with their bloody heads a horrid ‘* Aye!” 
Ha! now that voice, that in a murderous hour 
Rose from my fallen pursuer comes again, 
And moaning, faultering, dying, murmurs, ‘Aye !” 

He was my father ! he my father! I 
His son ! his only son! and—Ha! who spoke there? 
Who spoke that word aloud—that from himself 
The murderer pale and trembling keeps concealed 
In his heart’s deepest folds? Who dared to tell it? 
His son, and murderer! Ha! his son, his son, 
And m 

(Suddenly covering his face with both his hands, 
Mest At that on ae is held 

precious, y, venerable, dear, 
And consecrated: All combin’d, reach not} 
In sanctity a father’s hoary head. 
Balm from his tongue distils; for he who gains 
A father’s blessing merrily may sail 
Thro’ life’s rough waves, and at the tempest smile! 
But who, by impious rage of passion driven, 
hin lifts his sacrilegious arm, 

Is held of Heaven abandoned and accurs’d. 
Aye! I can hear, with trembling horror now, 
How the eternal Judge, “ All other crimes 
Find r atonement: But the Parricide 
Shall gain forgiveness—never !” 

But our limits prevent us from be- 


ing able to give any more of the terri- 


(He runs out. 
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ble lamentations’ and ravings of the 
unhappy boy. Sensible as he now is 
of the accumulated horrors in 
whith he has become involved—he ig 
still anxious to see Bertha once more, 
and lingers near that window of the 
castle vaults at which she has promised 
to meet him. While he lingers,’ g 
light from another range of windows 
in the same part of the building aw 
tracts his attention—he climbs up, 
and, looking in, sees the chapel filled 
with priests and mourners surround 
ing the hearse of his father. Nothi 
can be conceived more awful than this 
situation—the choral lamentations and 
gee peal upon his ear from this 

oly place like the accents of another 
world—and he flies from the scene of 
misery to bury himself in a vault be- 
neath. 

This vault is the burial place of the 
Borotins. Conspicuous in its back- 
ground appears the lofty monument 
of the Ancestress. In the fore- 

und appears an elevated platform 
o bie, eae with a black shroud. 
Jaromir enters now in a state of de- 
lirium. We give the whole of this 
last scene. 


Jar. Sohere I am at last. Now, courage! courage! 
A shivering sound is breath’d ——— walls, 
And even the slightest words rever te, 
As from another's voice. Whereer I go, 
There lies before me, on the dusky ground, 
A long black line of blood; and though my heart 
Revolts, and Nature shudders at the sight, 
Still | must follow the dire traces. Ha! 
Who touches me so coldly ? 
[His own hands meet by accident. 
My own hand? 
Yes! it was mine. And art thou now so numb’d 
And icy-cold, erewhile by the warm glow 
Of youthful blood pervaded? Iey-cold, 
And stiffened, like the murderer’s—murderer’s 
hand! (Thoughtful and with fixed eyes. 
Dreams—icle dreams ! Away ! Now for repose! 
Now for the wedding festival! My love! 
Bride! Bertha! Why art thou so late? Come, 
Bertha! 
[The Ancestress then steps from the monument.} 
An. Who calls ? 
Jar, What, art thou there? Then all is well 
My courage is restored to me again. 
Come to these arms, my Bertha! Let me kiss 
Thy pale cheeks into red ! But wherefore thus 
So timidly retiring? And thy looks, 
Wherefore so mournful? Courage, dearest, cou- 
rage ! 
And is thy wedding then sa melancholy? 
I am so glad and joyous—look at me ! 
And as I feel, so too should’st thou, Pray, mark 


I knowsuch marvellous histories, and adventures, 
So strange, I needs must laugh at them—lies all, 
Nay, lies for certain—yet most laughable ! . 
Look you, they say now (courage, courage, child!) 
They say thou art my sister! Thou my sister! 
Laugh, dearest; why wilt thou not laugh, | say? 
(The Ancestress replies to his raving ina hol- 
low voice.) Thy sister 1 am not. 
Jar, Thou say’st it still 
So mournfully. My sister, laugh, I say! 
And then my father, (He pauses.) Come, but we 
waste time— 
No more of this! All is prepared for flight, 
Come, come! 
An. Where is thy father ? 
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lene“ Wwhere is thy father ? 
Jar. Wife, 
Be silent, and no more torment me thus ! 
hast beheld me but in milder words; 


But when the dark power rules within my heart, 
And speaks aloud, the lion in his rage 
‘To me is but a lap-dog. Blood I cry! 
And he that is the nearest to my heart 
Is to my nearest. Therefore, silence! 
An. = increasing energy.) Where is thy fa- 


Jar. Ha! who gave thee power 
To adil me to avcoun t? Where is my fatherj? 
Know I myself? Mean’st thou the pale old man, 
With vi silver locks? Then mark you, 

Him have I sung to sleep, and he sleeps now— 
Sleeps, sleeps ! Yet many times he moves himself, 
Then turns to rest. Closes once more 

His heavy eyelids, and, with some faint murmurs, 
Sinks into slumber. But no more of this, 

Bertha, act thou deluding me? Come now, 

Let us from hence away! Why shake thy head 

As if in cold denial? Perjur’d girl, 

Ungrateful! Is it thus that thou 

My faithful love, and all that I have done? 
Whate’er on earth was to my soul most dear, 

This world or heaven, I do renounce that I 

May call thee mine. If thou could’st know the 


ae 
Peal ny of hell that gnaw my heart in sunder, 

st thou but know the torment of a conscience 
Deep stained, like mine, in blood, thou would’st be 


er, 

Nor thus deny me now! 
An. Begone ! Away ! 
Jar. I? begone! No never without thee! 

We go together; and if even thy father 

Himself withheld thee, with that ghastly wound, 

Whose bloody lips wide-yawning call me murderer, 

Thou should’st not from my arms escape. 

An. Begone! 
Jar. No, No! I tell thee no! 
There is a noise heard of a door thrown violent- 


( 
I ) An. Listen! they come! 
"x. So be it then ! Lite, Bertha, at thy side, 
Or death. But still, together we remain ? anes 
fag door opens.) An. Fly, fly, ere yet it is 
too late! 


Come hither, love! 
An. Thy Bertha I am not! 
1am the Ancestress of this fallen house ! 
Thou child of sin, I am thy sinful mother ! 
Jar. Those are my Bertha’s cheeks, her form 
her bosom ! ? 
Thou shalt with me! Here passion rages still, 
And pleasure waves me onward! 
An, See then here 
The bridal ornaments I have prepared ! 


She now tears the black cover from 
the raised platform, and the real Ber- 
tha appears lying dead in her coffin. 
Upon which Jaromir starts back with 
horror, and exclaims, *“‘ Woe! woe !” 
but almost instantly recovering him- 
self, he believes the whole to be a de- 


lusion. 

Jar. Deceitful birth of hell! In vain !— 
T leave theenot ! Those are my Bertha’s features, 
With her my place must be! 


In pronouncing the two last lines, 
he runs after the Ancestress, who 
says, 

Then come, thou lost bne! 

And opens her arms, into which he 
immediately throws himself, but starts 
back with a cry of horror—he stag- 
gers a few paces, and then sinks down 
on Bertha’s coffin. At this moment, 
the doors are burst open, and Gun- 
ther, the Captain with his band, and 
Boleslay the robber rush in. The 


Captain says, 
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Murderer, yield th thy -hour is come! 

The y Posen vee then stretches out 
her arm, and they remain.staring at 
her with astonishment and terror. She 
then leans over Jaromir, and with the 


words, 
Thou hopeless victim, part in peace f 


She kisses him on the forehead, 
then lifts up the shroud, and 
it mournfully over both the dead bo- 
dies, (for her kiss proves instantly 
mortal to Jaromir) then with lifted 


hands, she exclaims, 

Now then, 

Is all fulfilled! Thro’ fate’s dark night of horror, 
Be praised Eternal Power! Receive me now, 
Thou silent cell! The Asccestress comes home ! 


She moves with solemn pace back 
to the monument ; and when she has 
vanished into its gloomy recess, the 
Captain’s party come forward intend- 
ing to seizé Jaromir, 

Capt, Ha! now we hold him certain, 

Gunther, the old steward, hastens 
to the bier, lifts up the covering, and 
says, weepi 
menal 

There is one remark only which 
we cannot forbear making ere we 
conclude our sketch of this most 
beautiful and soul-subduing tragedy. 
It is a tale of incestuous love—but it 
is the only tale of that kind which: 
was ever presented, either in a drama- 
tic or in any other form, without 
wounding the ear of the hearer, or 
the eye of the spectator. There is one 
tragedy, indeed, (the Mirra of Alfieri, ) 
founded on the same species of inter- 
est, which is in one respect no less 
pure—but those who remember the 
structure of that raagnificent tragedy, 
will be at no loss to see the reason for 
the preference we have given to the 
Ancestress. The love of the brother 
and the sister is love conceived in ig- 
norance—love, which not to have 
been conceived between such per- 
sonages so situated, would have ap- 
peared an absurdity, or rather an im- 
possibility to such a poet as Grillpar- 
zer. Itisa love, pure and ethereal, 
unconsciously, as it were, melted away 
into heavenly purity—by that very 
law of heaven that forbids the union 
of the unhappy, but, in so far as their 
love is conceived, the not guilty lovers, 
It seems as if we felt the mysterious 
breath of nature, playing coolly and 
calmly over their burning brows—not 
extinguishing the passion, but purging 
all dross from the flame. We know, 
indeed, and feel that the disappoint- 
ment of Such a passion is a thing not 
to be survived by creatures so young— 
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so ardent—so entirely living in their 
love. But the death which we fore- 
see, comes before us not in the shape 
of a punishment, but of a pre-deter- 
mined expiation of guilt long since 
punished on her that committed it, 
—demanding no pardon for those that 
die that it may be forgotten. We see 
Jaromir laid upon the virgin hearse of 
Bertha without a shudder—with a calm 
and acquiescing reverence for the hor- 
ror that has laid him there. Such 
indeed is the entire mastery of his 
love in his breast, and in the fable of 
the poet, that the other, the yet darker, 
because completed, horror—the parri- 
cide—is almost forgotten in its contem- 
templation. The tears of Jaromir 
have wiped out all his other guilt ; 
when he dies we regard him as dy- 
ing only for his love. 

The creation of the character of 
Bertha is another thing, in praise of 
which too much could not be said ; 
but we believe we might safely leave 
that to the imagination and the hearts 
of our readers. What beautiful use 
is made of the resemblance between 
her and the guilty spectre mother— 
how that resemblance subdues all feel- 
ings of horror for the sins of the de- 

ed, into sympathy with the suffer- 
ings of those that tread in life before 
w it raises also, into a myste- 
rious sublimity, those living linea- 
ments which might otherwise have ex- 
pressed only the mild tenderness and 
mild ardour of young and hoping love. 
The horror which we feel for the 
shroud of the one, (when the unhappy 
oo mistakes her for his mistress), 
soon communicated to the bridal 
garland of the other—and we revolt, 
with an instinctive tremour, from the 
idea of that very love which excites, at 
the same moment, our admiration, and 
our reverence, and our sympathy. 

The miserable ghostlike face of the 
universe, described in the very first 
speech of this unfortunate maiden, 
pre us to look on all around her 
and us as wrapped in snow and ice. 
Life seems all like the forest on which 
she gazes—dreary—frozen--benumbed 
—black—trod only by footsteps of 
guilt and misery—echoing only the 
shouts of blood-shed, revenge, and 
death. Even amidst all the beautiful 
feelings called out by Bertha’s confes- 
sion of her love to her father, the pre- 
dominating darkness of her destiny 


hangs out distinct and visible. The 
vision she sees in the mirror is an 
omen that cannot be mistaken. True 





ee [ Dee, 
m the beginning do we fee 

the words of Borotin, ae 
My poor, poor child, you have been born for sorrow, 
The composure of expectation with 
which the old man throughout con- 
templates the coming extinction of his 
hopes and his house—the calmness 
with which he meets even the poniard 
blow of his son—his dying words go 
full, not of forgiveness, but of some- 
thing that supersedes and excels all fore 
giveness ;—all things, in son, in daugh- 
ter, and in father, partake of the same 
universal tinge of foreseen misery not 
to be contended with, not to be avert- 
ed, claiming and receiving only a des- 
perate meekness and a terrible resig. 
nation. 

But the Ancestress herself is one of 
the characters of the piece, and surely 
she is no less admirably conceived and 
preserved than any of the others. This 
is not a subject for speaking about ; 
but every thing in the words and ges- 
tures of this wandering spectre bespeaks 
the utmost perfection and entireness of 
imagination. Whenever she appears, 
the atmosphere around the living crea- 
tures among whom she walks is chang- 
ed—her breath stops theirs, and chills 
their blood with the damp and icy va- 
pours of the tomb. The words she 
speaks are few—‘‘ Whether go yous 
Bertha ?”—“ Home,” and truly that 
HOME was desolate enough ; but she 
points to it with her waving finger, in 
assurance, that in its desolation she 
shall soon have rich companionship. 
There is not a more holy, nor a more 
awful thought than that of the unity 
created and nourished among those of 
the same blood, and never was this 
thought brougiit before us in more ap- 
propriate and mysterious power, than 
in the tragedy of the Borotins. The 
pictures that moulder upon their walls, 
the green and time-worn forms sculp- 
tured over the resting-places of de- 
parted knights and ladies—all seem to 
be imbued with a sort of dim “ life- 
in-death ;”—it seems as if even their 
decay were not to move beyond its 
commencement until the last fragments 
of the line had been swept into the 
same vault—and all the long series of 
ancestry and progeny been shut up to- 
gether within ‘ those ponderous and 
marble jaws,” there to mingle forever 
in repose the blood and dust that had so 
often been bequeathed and inherited. 
It is thus that the axe is at last laid 
to the root of the blighted oak—and 
that all the Borotins are gathered to 
their fathers. — 
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* 
THE RADICALS SATURDAY-NIGHT. 


Or all the poems of Burns, the Cot- 
tar’s Saturday-Night is universally felt 
to be the most beautiful and interest- 
ing. That picture of domestic peace 
and purity was drawn by the poet 
when his own soul was peaceful and 
; and accordingly, there sleeps 
over it a calm and untroubled light, 
through which the virtues, the wis- 
dom, and happiness of lowly life shine 
forth in sublime simplicity. We know 
that this delightful poem was composed 
at the plough, and that Burns cheered 
his kind and noble heart during the 
toil by which he supported his fa- 
ther’s household, with the strains that 
brought vividly before it images of all 
the most sacred things by which that 
household was blessed. It is not pos- 
sible to imagine any spectacle more 
glorious to a country, than that of 
such a peasant so employed. Poor, 
but unrepining—toiling, but not over- 
borne—almost a boy in years, but a 
man in strength, patience, endurance, 
and heroism—unconscious in his sim- 
plicity of his own greatness—blind to 
the destiny, at once so dark and so 
bright, that was awaiting him—and 
yet, we may well suppose, not unvisit- 
ed by high and aspiring thoughts— 
there walked that peasant behind his 
plough, whom his country, through 
all future generations, will honour 
as the poet and benefactor of her 
ple. ‘This poem was composed in 
his heart beneath the sunshine and the 
clouds ; and when the hours of bodily 
toil and mental inspiration were gone 
by, (and with Burns they were the 
same), he returned at nightfall to his 
father’s house, and sat down reverently 
in presence of the grey hairs which he 
kept sacred from the ashes of poverty 
and affliction. The poem, therefore, 
is one of sustained and almost perfect 
beauty ; for every morning he brought 
to ita heart fresh with joyfulness and 
virtue, while the intervals of compo- 
sition were thus filled with all the 
thoughts, feelings, and images that his 
genius has rendered immortal. The 
subject was a happy one—happy be- 
yond what could have been the lotof any 
poet born in any other country. For, 
in Scotland alone, and I say so with a 
due sense of the virtues of England, 
there exist among the peasantry 
aunion of knowledge, morality, and 
ion, so universal, and so intense, 


and so solemn, as to constitute Na~ 
tional Character—to hallow and su- 
blime that nicut, which feels, as it 
were, the influence of the approaching 
SABBATH, and to render it a weekl 
festival, held both in mirthful glad- 
someness, and in pious composure of 
heart. It is the spirit of religion that 
makes the Cottar’s Saturday-Night at 
once delightful and awful to our ima- 
gination, and fit subject for the very 
highest of all poetry. We know, that 
on that night the Bible is opened in 
ten thousand dwellin nd that the 
voice of psalms and of prayer is heard 
deep down in the glens, and high up on 
the hills of Scotland. On that night 
I will not say that the hardships and 
wants of lowly life are all forgotten by 
those whose lot it is to endure them— 
for strong and tenacious must needs be 
the memory of the poor ; but I will 
say, that if their hardships and wants 
are not then forgotten, so neither are 
their enjoyments and their blessings ; 
that in the calm confidence which the 
humble feel when on their knees be- 
fore God and their Redeemer, fear 
and sorrow minister unto piety, that 
it is sufficient for their gratitude, 
that while their blessings are so 
great, their miseries are not far greater 
—and that human life, with all its 
inevitable woes, seems yet, to the con- 
tented cottar, a scene never wholly de- 
serted by the sunshine of a gracious 
Heaven. Truly may it be said, that 
in Scotland, the last night of every 
week “ divides the year, and lifts the 
soul to Heaven.” Well is the Sab- 
bath-morn preceded by a night in 
which happiness prepares. the heart for 
devotion. 

The picture which Burns has drawn 
of that hallowed scene, is felt by every 
one who has a human heart—but they 
alone can see all its beauty, who have 
visited the firesides of the Scottish pea- 
santry, and joined in their family-wor- 
ship. They who have done so, see inthe 
poem nothing but the simple truth— 
truth so purified, refined, and elevated 
by devotion, as to become the highest 
poetry. Many a Saturday night has 
the writer of this joined in that sim- 
ple service; more than once, when 
death had just visited the cottage—but 
at all times, whether those of joy 
or affliction—there was the same so- 
lemn resignation to the divine will— 
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the same unquestionixg, humble, wise, 
submission—the same perfect peace, 
.and even lofty happiness—nor did he 
ever see one shudder, nor hear one sob 
that seemed to signify despair. 

** Then kneeling down to Heaven's,Eternal King 
‘The saint, the , and the husband prays ; 


Hope Geeothey oli oe on triumphant wing, 


That all shall meet in future days. 
‘There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear; 


h their Creator’s praise, 

ety, yet still more dear, 

circling moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 


The last time that I witnessed and 
partook of such happiness as this, was 
one serene and beautiful moon-light 
night, during last fine harvest. I had 
been roaming all day among the magni- 
ficent woods. that overshadow the Clyde 
immediately above and below Bothwell 
Castle, ‘near which I had passed some 
of my early years—and at the fall of the 
evening, I entered a cottage which I 
had often visited when a boy, and of 
which the master was even at that 
time a gray-headed patriarch. I found 
the old man still alive, and sitting in 
his arm-chair by the fire-side—the 
same venerable image that he was near- 
ly twenty years ago, only his locks if 
possible more perfectly and purely 
white, his cheeks somewhat more 
wan, and his eyes almost as dim as 
those.of blindness itself. His daughter, 
who had been the beauty of the parish 
when I was at school, was now a meek 
and gentlematron, and carried an infant 
in her arms ; while other children, with 
eyes and features like their mother’s, 
were cheerfully occupied on the floor, 
half in business and half in play. 
When [ had made myself known to 
the father and his daughter, it is 
needless to say with what warmth of 
hospitality I was welcomed. The old 
man rose from his seat as soon as I told 
my name ; and it was then that I saw 
in his tottering steps, that the hand of 
time had touched him, more heavil 
than at first sight I had omen: | 
After I had narrated the simple story of 
my own life, I learnt that of theirs— 
that nothing had happened to them 
since I came to bid them farewell on 
that summer-morning I left school, 
except that the old man’s daughter had 
been:married (as I saw) to the lover 
of her youth—and that six children 
had been born—of whom two, and the 
mother mentioned it, with a low voice, 
but without tears, had been taken to 
their Maker. The husband afterwards 
came in-—and before our simple even- 
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ing meal was over, I felt as if I had 
been for years an inmate of the hap- 
py and inyocent family. 

The old man then said to me, witha 
kind voice, that he hoped I had not for. 
gotten, in the life I had led in foreign 
countries, the religious observances of 
the peasantry of my native land. And, 
ashe was speaking, his grand-daughter, 
a beautiful girl of about sixteen years, 
brought the “ big ha’ bible” and laid 
it gently upon his knees. ‘“ My eyes 
are not so good,” said the pious pa- 
triarch, “as when you and your 
school-companions used to come to 
visit us of old, but there is still light 
enough left in them whereby to read 
the word of God.” Nothing could be 
more affecting than the tremulous 
voice of the old man, whose 
hairs were so soon to be laid in the 
earth, as he read, amidst the profound 
est silence, that chapter of the’New 
Testament that records the crucifix. 
ion. And afterwards when the psalm 
was sung—those same feeble and al- 
most mournful tones were beyond 
measure touching, as they blended 
with the small pipes of the children, 
and the sweet melody of the female 
voices. During the prayer that fol- 
lowed, I could,not help looking around 
on the kneeling family—and I saw 
close to the white locks of him whose 
race was nearly run, the bright and 
golden head of his little favourite 
grandson, who, during almost the 
whole evening, had been sitting on 
his grandfather's knee. The love of 
God seemed to descend alike on in- 
fancy and old age. The purity of 
the one allied itself to the piety of the 
other—and the prayer of him who 
was just leaving life seemed to bring 
a blessing on the head of him who 
was but just entering upon it.— 
When we all arose together from the 
prayer, a solemn hush prevailed for a 
few minutes over the room, till our 
hearts, by degrees, returned .to the 
thoughts that had previously 
them—and our conversation, though 
somewhat more grave than before, 
recurred to the ordinary topies and 
business of life. 

I need not narrate that conversation, 
for it was interesting to me, chiefly 
from its kindness, its calmness, 
the wisdom ofits innocence. 1 
many questions, too, to ask about the 
families I.had known in my youth, 
all of which were answered with plea- 
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sure and a sort of pride by those who 
were delighted to hear that I had not 
forgotten the humble friends of other 
days; and thus the hours stole away 
till it was midnight before the son-in- 
law shewed me into my bed-chamber, 
a room as neatly furnished as if it had 
been in the great city, and kept for 
the accommodation of the few visitors 
that, whether of kin, or strangers like 
myself, came in the course of a year to 
this secluded dwelling. 

I lay for some hours awake, reflect- 
ing, with the purest delight, on the 
happiness, the worth, and the piety, 
of the little family that by this time 
were all lying around me in ——— 
No doubt, thought I, they have their 
frailties and also their griefs, but 
that life is enviable which contains, 
within itself, so many evenings like 
the one I have now witnessed. So long 
as there is a bible in every cottage in 
Scotland, and the dust is not suffered 
to lie upon it, the people will be good, 
and wise, and happy. With thoughts 
such as these, I at last gently fell a- 
way into sleep. 

I have heard of people who never 
were conscious of having dreamed— 
for myself I never sleep but I dream, 
yet after all my dreams, I have been 
able to discover few of the causes b 
which they are produced or modified. 
This night, however, I had a dream 
that rose out of the impressions which 
that family worship had left on my 
sleeping mind. But though all these 
impressions were calm, peaceful, and 
blessed, yet was the dream itself which 
they occasioned distorted, hideous, and 
ghastly, as if hell itself were sudden- 
ly to glare out through a vision of 
heaven. 

I fancied that I had lost my way on 
a wide moor during a night of storms, 
and at last came upon a solitary hut, 
into which I entered for shelter. With 
that distressful feeling so common in 
dreams, I knew not whence I had come, 
or whither I was journeying ; a sense 
of unsupportable weariness was all I 
knew of life. Soon as I entered the 
cottage, I felt as if I had been there be- 
fore, though every thing seemed wofully 
and ruefully ry to been changed.— 
The wet, stained, clammy, and naked 
walls breathed over the room the cold 
air of discomfort and desertion—the 
few articles of furniture wene fitted for 

mean, vile, and miserable dwellin 
fa . paening light from a smal 
on. VI. 
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oil-lamp on the,clay-floor, by which 
the wretchedness around was visible, 
at times seemed to expire utterly, as 
the gusts of wind blew through the 
broken panes of a window. half closed 
up with rags and with straw. I felt 
over my whole body the shivering tre- 
mor of that superstitious fear that 
strikes the heart in dark, wild, and so- 
litary places, and that congeals one’s 
very life-blood, as it assails us when 
reason is enchained by sleep. In this 
ghastly loneliness I heard a long, deep, 
broken groan ; and as I looked intense- 
ly into the gloom, an old man seemed 
sitting before me, by the dead ashes of 
a scanty fire, with long locks, whiter 
than the snow, and ue as sunken and 
as wan as if he had risen from his grave. 
Can this ghost, thought I in dim per- 
plexity, be he whom I have often seen 

neeling in prayer among his family, 
and whose reverend countenance felt, 
not many nights ago, the cheerful light 
of that happiest fireside ? What dread- 
ful thing has happened to him or to 
me? I strove tos to the old man 
in his loneliness, but the words were 
all frozen in my breast, and I stood 
convulsed in the dumbness of agoniz~ 
ing passion. But the reality deepened 
and closed in upon me, and the corpse 
rising up, s close to my side, and 
I heard a voice, “Oh! Scotland! 
Scotland! hast thou forgotten thy 
God!” At these words I was at once 
transformed into a being of my dream, 
and knew what had befallen my coun 
try. Throne and altar had been over- 
turned, and the land was free. But I 
was wandering, methought, through 
that stormy midnight, dogged at the 
heels by persecution and murder ; and 
the old patriarch, whom from boyhood 
I had loved and honoured, stood be- 
fore me, involved too in some dark and 
incomprehensible misery. “ The earth, 
is it not wild,” quoth the vision, 
** now that we know there is no God.” 
** Our faith will yet return to us!” 
** No! my young friend! the wind 
roars loudly ; and hark! the flooded 
Clyde! That is the swing’ of the 
woods! Are not their voices terrible, 
now that there is no God? But look, 
look at these withered hands! and at 
these hoary hairs—they will fall down 
into the mould; and what then are 
the ninety years that I have walked 
over the earth; and why should a 
shadow have had such sweet and awful 
thoughts, since there is no God!” 
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We seemed to stand together, I and 

that shadow, weeping and wailing 
terrified by the voice and the 


darkness of the godless earth. My 
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floor—the ropy walls—the vileness, 
the mouldiness, and the earthiness— 
and felt, that I, with all my unendur- 
i of that 
which I 
should be blended, and incorporated, 
.and lost for evermore, soon as chance 
ight terminate the foolish mystery call- 
ed life. ‘‘ Would you believe it, that my 
ter, once so good and beautiful, 

she who bears the name of her who 
used to pray with me every night and 
every morning for forty years, hates 
these withered hands that laid her into, 
and lifted her from her cradle, after 
her mother was taken away? But 
what is the meaning of the word fa- 
ther, now that there is no God?” A 
-woman seemed to be before us, with a 
‘child, almost naked, in her arms. What 
is a mother; what is a daughter, 
since there is no God? She held the 
famished brat to her breast, rather in 
anger than in love, and poured fierce 
and wrathful curses on her father’s 
head, for which the grave, she said, 
hhad so long been yawning in vain. 
“* Pity your old father,” were the 


words he constantly kept repeating—. 
“remember the commandment of 


God which sayeth, ‘honour thy fa- 
ther and thy mother that thy days 
may be long on the earth which the 
Lord thy God hath given thee.’ ”— 
There was something in the wo- 
man’s face that terrified me _ to 
look on—a beauty that remind- 
‘ed me of some one I had formerly 
known—and voice, too, even when 
pouring out those unnatural curses, 
seemed not to be her own voice, but 
one that I had listened to, I knew not 
when or where, with pleasure and af- 
fection. ‘‘ Take the imp and mumble 
it into sleep,” cried she, flinging her 
child into the old man’s arms, as if it 
had been a piece of lumber, while 
he only raised his eyes slightly up- 
wards, and said, “‘ the poor darling 
alway love its grandfather.” ‘ What 
more than the mother who bore 
it?” “ I wish your husband were 
come,” said the wretched being, as 
the little baby was crying on his 
knee. “ Call him your son—you 


old dotard—for he is no husband of 
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mine. I suppose he is at the 
house with he drabs ; and may ous 
arms be withered, if ever again in 
health or in sickness they lie upon his 
neck.” Just as she finished this sen. 
tence, a man came staggering into th 
ginmasciig Seritneee 2nd , Per sie 
own in sullen silence, with a counte- 
nance of drunken ferocity. All this 
while, nobody but the old man spoke 
to me, or seemed to notice me; and 
at last, when I was observed by the 
others, my appearance among them 
seemed to excite no surprise. The 
husband and wife continued to glare on 
each other with eyes of fury and ha- 
tred ; and the old man, speaking to me 
as if to a well-known neighbour, said 
in a voice not meant to be heard by any 
of his miserable children, “alas ’, alas! 
is this the Cottar’s Saturday Night !” 
** T have been at the kirk to night with 
the committee of reform,” cried the 
husband with an oath, “ and a merry 
meeting we had of it.” The old man 
mildly asked what had been done ; and 
the ruffian answered, “ we have level- 
led the old crazy building with the 
ground—the pews, and lofts, and 
rafters—the pulpit too, with its sound- 
ing-board, where the old hypocrite 
used to preach salvation to our souls— 
by the bones of Thomas Paine, they 
made a glorious bonfire! and turned 
all the church-yard as bright as day— 
the manse itself looked red in the 
blaze. Had the ghosts leapt from 
their graves, they might have fancied 
it hell-fire.” And here, methought, 
the drunken Atheist laughed convul- 
sively, as if to pappries the terror that 
his impiety forced into his own coward 
heart. ‘ James, James, said the old 
man, you surely could not injure the 
minister who baptized you.” “ No, 
no, burning his kirk was enough for 
him—he stood by all the while, and 
never uttered a word. We have saved 
him from henceforth the trouble of 
reaching. When at last, the great 
lack bible with its clasps went boun- 
cing into the flames; he thought it 
time to be off, and we gave him three 
cheers as he turned about at the gate! 
« James! you have scattered the 
stones of the house of God, over the 
grave of your mother. Where will you 
bury these bones when your old father 
dies?” holding up as he spake, his 
withered@hands clasped as it were in 
prayer or supplication. “ A hole dug 
in the earth is a grave—but we have 
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no laws, I believe, against burial~ 
ds—only we must not call them 
-yards—for where now are the 
kirks? This has been a glorious day 
for Scotland. More than a thousand 
kirks have crumbled intoashes—and to- 
morrow, nota bell will be heard singing 
from Tintock to Cape Wrath!” The 
blasphemer waxed fiercer and fiercer 
in my dream, and yelled out in triumph. 
¢‘ At one and the same hour, fire was 
set to all the houses of God, from sea 
to sea.—Did he, think ye, tell the 
storms that blew all day, and are yet 
bravely blowing, to play the bellows 
to the fire? No—the winds came 
without his bidding, and before it 
is lown again, all the tabernacles of 
the Lord will be dust, cinders, ashes. 
Huzza for the downfall of supersti- 
tion!” Quick are the transitions in 
dreams. ‘“ Where is Margaret?” 
asked the old man ; and I knew that 
he was speaking of his grand-daughter. 
** She is at Klmwood—and we shall 
have her to feed no longer.—The old 
fool there dotes upon her—and if the 
girl will live with him, why not? She 
is fifteen years old—and able enough 
to judge for herself.” —“ God forgive 
her,” cried the startled mother, as nature 
rose within her hardened heart, at the 
sin and shame of her child. ‘ Fool, 
growled the husband,’on this very day, 
were not all the kirks on fire? How 
long will that senseless word keep 
stammering on your lips? The girl 
needs no forgiveness—let her cheat 
the decrepit miser, and who shall say 
that she ought not to have plundered 
his hoards of yellow gold?” “ Is the 
child......my little Margaret—is she— 
has these deaf ears heard aright—is 
she an harlot, and an adulteress?” And 
with these words, the old man bowed 
his head, till the grey locks fell down 
even unto the very floor. The unnatural 
son answered not a word, but scowling 
over the room, which seemed the very 
cave of famine, fiercely demanded sup- 
per, to which demand his wife replied 
with a loud hysterical laugh, ‘‘ that the 
glutton at his knee (for the little fearless 
infant had stolen up to its unhappy fa- 
ther) had swallowed the last handful of 
meal in the house, and yet look at him, is 
henot as pale as a corpse?—and a corpse 
may he soon be, for there is no hunger 
in the grave!” The father looked at 
him with a face blackwith smothered 
rage—while the old man sat still 
in his chair, with a fixed and rigid 
5 
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countenance. ** What! have you got 
that accursed book of lies, in your old 
lean fingers again,” cried the savage, 
starting up furiously, “‘ The word of 
God, call you it !—will it work mira- 
cles, and give us bread ;” and with 
that he tore it from the old man’s 
breast, and dashed it among the cold 
ashes of the fire. —** Lies ;—lies;—talk 
not to me of heaven—and as to hell,—~ 
what need is there for any other hell 
than this.”—The wife suffered the 
Bible to lie among the ashes. Whata 
fearful being, thought I, is a woman— 
and a wife—and a mother—who can 
scoff at God, and ‘her Saviour! 
With her religion, she has lost also 
her very human nature. She cares not 
for the baby that she has suckled—for 
its father in whose bosom she has lain— 
for her own father, who would even 
when she was a child in her cradle, 
have willingly died for her sake ! The 
death rattle was in the old man’s 
throat. We all stood silent. “ Lift 
up the bible upon my knees,” were 
his last words—His daughter seemed 
to do so in terror—one moment—and 
it was then plain that he was dead. All 
this time the roar of wild winds was 
in my dream, and I thought that ever 
and anon thick blackness filled the 
room as if it had been a grave; and 
then again a ghastly light revealed the 
distorted countenances of wrath, guilt, 
and insanity. The beings of my dream 
waxed yet more fierce and fiendish ; 
and the child that was still standing at 
its father’s knee, I thought was chan- 
ged into an imp, with a leering and un- 
earthly face, full of devilish malice and 
ferocity. Its father’s eyes fell upon 
it, during one of those fitful flashes of 
light that came glimmering over the 
darkness ; and half terrified, half en- 
raged with me hideousness of the 
changeling, he sprang up, i 
“What, thou aoirsed bra, art thou 
grinning in my face,” and grasped 
his child’s throat, as if to murder 
it: the mother uttered a horrid 
shriek, and I awoke with my heart 
beating, and the cold sweat pouring 
down my temples. 

There is no happiness equal to that 
of waking from a horrible dream. In 
a moment I recollected that I was re= 
posing in the dwelling of peace, inno 
cence, and piety ; I arose, and goin 
to the window, beheld the first an 
tender light of morning gradually un- 
veiling the beauty of one of the most 
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beautiful vallies of Scotland. — soli- 
red-breast was sitting on the apex 
tie gabel-end of a barn, filled, no 
doubt, with the riches of harvest, and 
the cheerful bird was singing to itself 
in the dawning sunshine. At no great 
distance, above a grove coloured with 
all the splendour of autumn, rose up 
the spire of that kirk, in which, many 
ago, I had first joined in the 
simple setvices of our religion. While 
I gazed with calm pleasure over the 
woods, and hills, and fields, through 
which my careless childhood had 
strayed, a tap came to my bed-room- 
door, and an infantine voice, followed 
by laughter from more than one happy 
urchin, indistinctly summoned me to 
join the assembled group in the little 
lour below. There I found that 
appy old man, and his children’s 
children. We all walked together to 
the kirk ; and even if I had been a 
believer in dreams, that hideous one 
of the night must have been deprived 
of all its fearfulness, by the scene I 
there heheld. All was still, solemn, 
and devout, in the house of God, while 
at the same time the congregation all 

wore a placid air of cheerfulness and | 
contentment. The minister was the 
same good old man, whom I had been 
taught to venerate when a boy; the 
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sacred building, though ancien 
yet nisieapeleedhands the pty ‘heh 
sheltered it had stood for centuries in 
their strength and beauty. I felt, as 
I looked around me, a joyful -convic. 
tion of the stability of religion, breath. 
ed, both from animate and inanimate 
objects—and all vague fears for my 
country and its faith died away as soon 
as I heard, 
** The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise” 
When the congregation were dismiss~ 
ed with a blessing by their venerable 
pastor, 1 watched, with a cheerful spi- 
rit, the various domestic parties as the 
returned homewards across the fields, 
and up the hill-sides—and felt what a 
treasure of supporting and elevating 
thoughts each heart laid weekly up, 
within its secret self, against the trials 
and troubles of life. I accompanied 
my venerable friend, the clergyman, to 
his manse ; and when, during the 
course of the evening, I ventured to 
tell him of my last night’s visions, the 
old man smiled, and said, that he 
hoped I had seen, even in his little 
kirk, that day, enough to convince me 
that the RADICAL’S SATURDAY-NIGHT 
would never be in Scotland any thing 
more than—a dream. 

Exemus. 





IVANHOE.* 


As this exquisite romance belongs to 
a class generically different from any 
of the former tales of the same author, 
it is possible that many readers, find- 
ing it does not tally with any precon- 
ceptions they had formed, but requires 
to be read with a quite new, and much 
greater effort of imagination, may ex- 
ience, when it is put into their 
ds, a feeling not unlike disappoint- 
ment. In all his former novels the cha- 
racters, both prominent and subordi- 
nate, were such as might have been 
found in actual existence at no far 
back period ; but the era to which 
Ivanhoe relates is so remote, that the 
manners are, of course, unlike any 
ing either the author or the readers 
of present times could have had 


any rtunity of knowing by per- 
steel Chearvation. Hence the writer 


has found it necessary to set them 
forth with much minuteness and ela« 
boration ; so that in the opening the 
narrative appears like a curious anti- 
quarian exhibition—not having many 
traits that are calculated to take hold 
of the reader’s ordinary sympathies,— 
although the unexampled beauty of 
language and of fancy, in which the 
whole picture is embodied, cannot fail 
to arrest and delight, from the begin- 
ning, the eye of the more critical, phi« 
losophical, or imaginative student. 
After the first hasty perusal of a 
work which unites so much novelty 
of representation with a depth of con- 
ception and a power of passion equal, 
at the least, to what had been exhi- 
bited in the best of its predecessors, 
it is no wonder that we should find 
ourselves left in a state of excitement 





* Ivanhoe; a Romance. By the Author of * Waverley,” &c. in 3 vols. Edinburgh. 
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much akin to the spirit of remark 
5 disquisition. Such has been the, 
mastery of the the perfect 


working of the spell by which he has 
éarried us with him back into his 
troubled but majestic sphere of vision, 
that we feel as if we had just awaken- 
ed from an actual dream of beauty and 
wonder, and have some difficulty in 
resuming the consciousness—to say no- 
thing of the more active functions—of- 
our own ordinary and prosaic life.— 
Never were the long-gathered stores 
of most extensive erudition applied to 
the purposes of imaginative genius 
with so much easy, lavish, aud luxu- 
rious power—never was the illusion of 
fancy so complete~ made up of somany 
minute elements,—and yet producing 
such entireness of effect. It is as if 
the veil of ages had been, in truth, 
swept back, and we ourselves had been, 
for a time, living, breathing, and mov- 
ing in the days of Ceur pe Lion— 
days how different from our own ! the 
hot—tempestuous — chivalrous— pas- 
sionate—fierce Youth of Christendom. 
Every line in the picture is true to 
the life—every thing in the words, in 
the gestures—every thing in the very 
faces of the personages called up be- 
fore us, speaks of times of energetic 
volition — uncontrolled action — dis- 
turbance—tumult— the storms and 
whirlwinds of restless souls and ungo- 
verned passions. It seems as if the 
atmosphere around them were all a- 
live with the breath of trumpets, and 
the neighing of chargers, and the echo 
of war-cries. And yet, with a true 
and beautiful skilfulness, the author 
has rested the main interest of his sto- 
ry, hot upon these fiery externals, in 
themselves so full of attraction, and 
every way so characteristic of the age 
to which the story refers, but on the 
workings of that most poetical of 

ions which is ever deepest where 
itis most calm, quiet, and delicate, 
and which, less than any other, is 
changed, even in its modes of manifes- 
tation, in conformity with the changes 
of time, manners, and circumstances. 
For the true interest of this romance of 
the days of Richard is placed neither 
in Richard himself, nor in the knight 
of Ivanhoe, * the nominal hero—nor in 
any of the haughty templars or barons 
who occupy along with them the front of 
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the scene, but.in the still, serotey, 
and unrequited tenderness of a a4 
damsel—by far the most fine, and at 
the same time the most romantic crea»: 
tion of female character the author 
has ever formed—and second, we sus< 
pect, to no creature of female charac« 
ter whatever that is to be found in the 
whole. annals either of poetry or, 
romance. bf 
Wilfrid of Ivanhoe is the son. of 
Cedric of Rotherwood, one of the last 
of the Saxon nobles, who preserved, 
under. all the oppressions of Nerman 
tyranny, and in spite of all the attrace 
tions of Norman pomp, a faithful and 
religious reverence for the customs 
and manners of his own conquered 
nation. Wilfrid, nevertheless, has de» 
parted from the prejudices of his fa- 
ther and his kindred—he has followed 
the banner of Coeur de Lion into the 
Holy Land, ' 
‘* Where from Naphthaly’s desert to Gali, 
lee’s wave, 
The sands of Semaar drank the blood of the 
brave” — palpi 
and he returns from thence covered 
with all the glory of Norman’ and 
Christian chivalry—exhibiting in “his 
own person a specimen, without doubt 
historically true,. of the manner..1n 
which—prejudices on both sides. being 
softened by community of dangers, ad+ 
ventures, triumphs, and interests+the 
elements of Saxon and Normatr ma 
ture, like those of Saxon and Northéh 
speech, were propualy melted into 
Lénglish beneath the sway of the 
Plantagenets. This young man, how: 
ever, has been disinherited by his fa- 
ther Cedric, in consequence of what 
appears to the old Saxon, his wicked 
apostacy from the manners of his peo- 
ti The love which he has ‘conceiv= 
ed and expressed for Rowena, a prine 
cess of the blood: of Alfred, has also 
given offence to his father—because. it 
interfered with a plan which had been 
laid down for marrying this high- 
born lady to another scion of Saxon 
royalty, Athelstane, lord of Conings- 
burgh—which union, as had’ been 
fondly hoped, might have re-unitéd 
the attachments of their scattered and 
depressed race, and so perhaps enabled 
their leaders to shake themselves ‘free, 
by some bold effort, from the yoke of 
the Norman prince. Ivanhoe, ‘there- 
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rag fs in disgrace at home—and his 
fate is quite uncertain at the period 
when the story opens—for Richard, 
his favourite master, is a prisoner in 
Austria, and neither Cedric nor Row- 
ena have heard any later intelligence 
in regard to the celebrated, but as yet 
Mnhe story opens with f th 

story opens with a view of the 
old English forest which in those days 
co the West Riding of York- 
shire, and in the midst of which the 
residence of Cedric the Saxon is si- 
‘tuated. In one of the green and 
of this forest, the Swine- 
and the Fool of the Saxon 
Franklin, are seen conversing together 
beneath the shadow of an oak, which 
t have grown there ever since the 
landing of Julius. Both of these per- 
ping ry are described at great length, 
and it is fit they should be so—for 
much use is made of them in the se- 
quel of the story. One trait—the con- 
‘cluding one—in the picture of Gurth 
the Swineherd, is too remarkable to 
be omitted. 

** One part of his dress only remains, but 
it is too remarkable to be suppressed ; it 
was a brass ring, resembling a dog’s collar, 
Seared toms and soldered fast 


was engraved in Saxon characters, 
an i of the following rt :— 
* Gurth, the son of Beowulph, E the born 
thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood.’ ” 

‘This Born-Thrall has some difficul- 
ty in ing together his herd, and 
asks the aid of ““ Wamba, the son of 
Witless, the thrall of Cedric of Rother- 
wood”—for he too wears a collar, al- 
though it is of more delicate materials. 

“ “Truly,” said Wamba, without stirring 
from the spot, ‘ I have consulted my legs 
pon this matter, and they are of 


tenet that to carry my gay garments 
SENICEEI Ghote deconten odie cod 
to my sovereign 
goyal wardrobe ; w fore, Gurth, I advise 
thee to call off Fangs, and leave the herd to 
their destiny, which, whether they meet 
swith bands of travelling soldiers, or of out- 
laws, or of ims, can be little 


me, Wamba, for my brain is too dull, and 
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brutes running about on their 
demanded Wamba. a 

** * Swine, fool, swine,’ said the herd 
* every fool knows that.’ ; 
_ “ * And swine is good Saxon,’ said the 
jester; ‘ but how call you the sow when 
she is flayed, and drawn, and quartered, and 
hung up by the heels like a traitor ?” 

‘* ¢ Pork,’ answered the Swine-herd. 

‘* * T am very glad every fool knows that 
too,” said Wamba, ‘ and pork, I think, is 

Norman French; and so when the 
brute lives, and is in the charge of a Saxon 
slave, she goes by her Saxon name; but 

a Norman, and is called pork, when 
she is carried to the Castle-hall to feast a- 
mong the nobles ; what do’st thou think of 
this, friend Gurth, ha ?’ 

** * It is but too true doctrine, friend 
Wamba, however it got'into thy fool’s pate.’ 

** « Nay, I can tell you more,’ said Wam. 
ba, in the same tone ; ‘ there is old Alder. 
man Ox continues to hold his Saxon epi. 
thet, while he is under the charge of serfs 
and bondsmen such as thou, but becomes 
Beef, a fiery French gallant, when he ar- 
rives. before the worshipful jaws that are 
destined to consume him. Mynheer Calve, 
too, becomes Monsieur de Veau in the like 
manner; he is Saxon when he requires 
tendance, and takes a Norman name when 
he becomes matter of enjoyment.’ 

*s * By St Dunstan,’ answered Gurth, 
‘ thou speakest but sad truths ; little is left 
to us but the air we breathe, and that ap- 
a to have been reserved, with much 

esitation, clearly for the purpose of ena- 
bling us to endure the tasks they lay upon 
our shoulders. The finest and the fattest 
is for their beard ; the loveliest is for their 
couch ; the best and bravest ns prone 
foreign masters with soldiers, and whiten 
distant lands with their bones, leaving few 
here who have either will or power to pro- 
tect the unfortunate Saxon.’ ” 

They are interrupted by a cavalcade 
passing through the wood, which we 
shall quote, because it at once intro- 
duces our readers to some of the prin- 
cipal characters of the story, and is, 
besides, one of the most beautifully 
executed things in the whole book. 

“* Their numbers amounted to ten men, of 
whom the two who rode foremost seemed to 
be persons of considerable importance, and 
the others their attendants. It was not 
difficult to ascertain the condition and 
character of one of these personages. He 
was obviously an ecclesiastic of high rank ; 
his dress was that of a Cistercian Monk, 
but com of materials much finer than 


those which the rule of that order admitted. 
His mantle and hood were of the best 
Flanders cloth, and fell in ample, and not 
ungraceful folds around a handsome 


somewhat corpulent His coun- 
tenance bore as little a amibeat self-de- 
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nial, as his habit indicated contempt of 
worldly splendour. His features might have 


been called » had there not lurked un- 
der the pent-house of his eye, that sly 

i twinkle which indicates the cau- 
Ba wlapruaty. In other , his 
profession and situation had taught him a 
ready command over his countenance, 
which he could contract at pleasure into 
solemnity, although its natural expression 
was that of good-humoured social indul- 

ce. In defiance of conventual rules, 
and the edicts of popes and councils, the 
sleeves of this dignitary were lined and 
turned up with rich furs, his mantle se- 
cured at the throat with a golden clasp, 
and the whole dress p to his order as 
much refined upon and ornamented, as 
that of a quaker beauty of the present day, 
who, while she retains the garb and cos- 
tume of her sect, continues to give to its 
simplicity, by the choice of materials and 
the mode of disposing them, a certain air 
of coquettish attraction, savouring but too 
much of the vanities of the world. 

“‘ This worthy churchman rode upon 4 
well-fed ambling mule, whose furniture was 
highly decorated, and whose bridle, accord. 
ing to the fashion of the day, was orna- 
mented with silver bells. In his seat he 
had nothing of the awkwardness of the 
convent, but displayed the easy and habi- 
tual grace of a well-trained horseman. In- 
deed, it seemed that so humble a convey- 
ance as a mule, in however good case, and 
however well broken to a pleasant and ac- 
commodating amble, was only used by the 
gallant monk for travelling on the road. 
A lay brother, one of those who followed 
in the train, had, for its use upon other oc- 
casions, one of the most handsome Spanish 
jennets ever bred in Andalusia, which mer- 
chants used at that time to import, with 
great trouble and risk, for the use of per- 
sons of wealth and distinction. The saddle 
and housings of this superb palfrey were 
covered by a long foot-cloth, which reached 
nearly to the ground, and on which were 
richly embroidered, mitres, crosses, and other 
ecclesiastical emblems. Another lay brother 
ba a sumpter mule, touted sae Mgr 

is superior’s bag 3 and two monks of 
his own order, oF ieterior station, rode to- 
gether in the rear, laughing and conyersing 
with each other, without taking much no- 
tice of the other members of the cavalcade. 

“The companion of the chureh digni- 
-? was a man past forty, thin, strong, 

» and muscular; an athletic figure, 
which long fatigue and constant exercise 
seemed to have left none of the softer part 
of the. human form, having reduced the 
whole to brawn, bones, and sinews, which 
had “sustained a thousand toils, and were 
ready to dare a thousand more. His head 
“was covered with a scarlet cap, faced with 
fur,—of that kind which the French call 
mortier, from its resemblance to the shape 
of an inverted mortar, His countenance 
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passed 
projection of the veins of the 
readiness with which the upper lip 
thick black moustaches quivered 
slighest emotion, plainly intimated 
tempest might be again and easily 
ed. His keen, ing, dark 
in every glance:a hi of diffi 
dued, and dangers dared, and 


Hi 
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challenge opposition to his wishes, for the 
pleasure of sweeping it from his road by 
a determined exertion of courage and; of 


will; a deep scar on his brow gave addi. 
tional sternness to his countenance, and a 


had been slightly injyred upon the same 
occasion, aiof which the vision, though 
perfect, was in a slight and partial degree 
distorted. Pas 
** The wu this personage rés 
sembled thet of his companion in. shi 
being a long monastic mantle, but 
colour bei re ee ee 
not belong to any. of the regular. 
ders of monks. On the right shoulder o 
the mantle there was cut, in white 
cross of a iar form. This upper robe 
concealed what at first. view seemed rathet 
inconsistent with its form, a shirt, namely, 
of linked mail, with sleeves and gloves! of 
the same, curiously plaited and interwoven, 
as flexible to the body as those which are 
now wrought in the stocking loom,. and of 
less obdurate materials. The fore-part of 
his thighs, where the folds of his mantle 
permitted them to be seen, were 
vered with linked mail; the knees 
were defended by splints, or th 
steel, ingeniously jointed upon 
and mail hose reaching from the an 
the knee, effectually protected the 
completed the rider’s defensive armour, 
his girdle he wore a long and dou 
dagger, which was the only offensive weapon 
about his person. a 
** He rode not a mule, like his companion,, 
but a strong hackney for the road, to 
his gallant war-horse, which a squire 
behind, fully accoutred for battle, with 
chamfrom or plaited head-piece upon 


head, having a short spike proj 
the front. On one ide of the saddle 
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a short battle-axe, richly inlaid with Da- 
mascene carving; on the other the rider's 
plumed head-piece and hood of mail, with, 
a long py ge sword, used by. the 
chivalry of the peri second squi 
held aloft his matter’ lance, from. Gh eae 
tremity of which fluttered a small 

role, or streamer, bearing a cross of : 


E 


same form with that embroidered ipo 











uires was gor+ 

ts wore sil. 
ver collars round thcir throats, and bracelets 
metal upon their swarthy legs 
which the former were naked 
, and the latter from mid-leg 
ilk and embroi distinguish- 
, and marked the wealth and 
their master; forming, at 
time, a striking contrast with the 
i ty of his own attire. They 
with crooked sabres, having the 
‘ baldrick inlaid with 
with Turkish daggers of yet more 
workmanship. Each of them bore at 
bow a bundle of darts or javelins, 
feet in length, having sharp 
a weapon much in use among 
Saracens, and of which the memory is 
in the martial exercise called 
ill practised in the eastern coun- 
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singular appearance of this caval- 

attracted the curiosity of 
ar sociaed even that of his less 
panion. The monk he instant- 
be the Prior of Jorvaulx Abbey, 
for many miles around as a 
the chase, of the banquet, and, if 
him not wrong, of other worldly 
still more inconsistent with his 
monastic vows.” 

These personages are all on their 
Way to a great passage bby or tour- 
nament, about to be held by Prince 
John, the cruel and traitorous vice- 
roy of his brother, at Ashby-de-la- 
They choose to take up 
their quarters for the night at the 
abode of Cedric, where they arrive in 

ite of the wilful misdirections of 

h and Wamba; and although 
not over welcome, are treated with all 
the abundant hospitality of the age. 
bled this 


up are assem 
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A strange 
qvening in the hall of the old Franklin.. 
to the personages already 


Saxon 
t hand 


noticed, there is the statel 
Princess Rowena, on the ri 


of the master of the feast, and her 
train of damsels. ‘The retainers of the 
household occupy their places at the 
same table, but of course “‘ below the 

"—while around the hearth, at 
the nether extremity of the hall, are 
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[ Dee, 
assembled séme poorer way-farers 

admitted even be thet se fro of he. 
nour. Among these is an aged Jew, 
and apparently a very poor one ; who, 
in the sequel, turns out to be a near 


kinsman to that celebrated Jew of 
York, that had so many teeth pulled 
out of his jaws by King John ; he al- 
so is so far on his way to Ashby, 
there to seek his profit among the nu- 
merous actors or attendants of the a 
proaching festival. Another louely 
guest wears the scallop-shell and clo 
of a Palmer. He is Ivanhoe, un- 
known and unregarded in the hall of 
his ancestors. Atnight, however, he 
is sent for by Rowena, whose questions 
concerning the holy shrines the Pal- 
mer has visited, betray the object on 
whom most of her imagination centre. 
The Palmer does not reveai himself— 
he too is on his way to the tournament, 
and hopes to have there some nobler 
oy Yoiparse of making himself known 
to his mistress and his kindred. ‘The 
suspected wealth of the Jew in the 
meantime has excited the curiosity of 
the fierce templar Bois-Guilbert, and 
his Moslem slaves have received se- 
cret orders, in an oriental tongue, of 
which, it is well for Isaac, the Palmer 
has acquired some knowledge. The 
Jew is informed of his danger, and 
assisted and accompanied early in the 
morning in his escape by Ivanhoe, 
who takes Gurth also in his train. 
These three enter Ashby togetlier, 
where the kindness and protection of 
the knight are repaid by the Jew’s 
offer to equip him with horse and arms 
for the tourney. 

The description of this tournament 
is by far the most elaborate—and cere 
tainly one of the most exquisite pieces 
of writing to be found in the whole 
of these novels. It all the 
truth and graphic precision of Frois- 
sart—all the co and beauty of 
Ariosto—and some of its incidents oa | 
impregnated with a spirit of power an 
Me ms to which no one that ever be- 
fore described such a scene was ca- 
pable of conceiving any thing com- 
parable. 

But the extent to which the present 
description is carried, must peeved us 
from quoting it entire—and it would 
be quite useless to quote a part of that 
which produces its happiest effect on- 
ly by reason of the skil] with which 
things innumerable are made to bear 
all upon one point. Prince John pre- 
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sides at the listse—wanton— luxurious 
insolent—mean—but still a prince 
and a Plantagenet. The lady, the 

mn of the day, is the beautiful 
B rener-ene owes that eminence to 
the election of the victorious knight, 
whose casque, being taken off'at the con- 
clusion of the jousting, exposes to her 
gaze and that of all that are present, 
the pale and blood-stained features of 
oung Ivanhoe. ‘This champion has 
oon successful in all the single com- 
bats ; but at the conclusion of the day, 
there has been a mingled onset, where- 
in, being opposed to overwhelming 
numbers, he must have been over- 
come, but for the timely assistance of 
a knight in black armour, bearing a 
fetter-lock on his shield, who ver 
singularly disap immediately af- 
terwards—thus leaving the prize and 
honours of the field to the disinherit- 
ed son of Cedric, and the Lover of 
Rowena. This knight, as the reader 
soon begins to suspect, is no other 
than Richard himself} and henceforth 
the whole incidents of the tale are 
made to bear upon the approaching 
resumption of his rights, by the too 
long captive monarch. 

But although Rowena be the queen 
of the tourney, and acknowledged by 
all to be, both by station and beauty, 
worthy of her high place, there is one 
present on whom many eyes look with 
warmer admiration, and on whom the 
sympathies of the reader are soon fixed 
with far intenser interest. This is 
Rebecca, the beautiful Jewess, the 
daughter of old Isaac, whom Ivanhoe 

rotected on his journey to Ashby-de- 

Zouche. 


“7 Her form was exquisitely symmetrical, 


and was shewn to advantage by a sort of 
Eastern dress, which she wore according to 
the fashion of the females of her nation.— 
Her turban of yellow silk suited well with 
the darkness of her complexion. The bril- 
liancy of her eyes, the superb arch of her 
eyebrows, her well-formed aquiline nose, 
her teeth as white as pearl, and the profu- 
sion of her sable tresses, which, each ar- 
in its own little spiral of twisted 
fell down upon as much of a snow- 
white neck and bosom as a simarre of the 
tichest Persian silk, exhibiting flowers in 
their natural colours embossed upon a ews 
ple ground, permitted to be visible—all these 
constituted a combination of loveliness, 
which yielded not to the loveliest of the 
maidens who surrounded her. It is true, 
that of the golden and pearl-studded 
which closed her vest from the throat to the 
waist, the three uppermost were left unfas- 
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tened on account of the heat, which some- 
thing the to which we al- 


lude. Ad ond ° with 

of inestimable value, Som by i peante 
also made more a page The feather 
of an ostrich, fastened in her turban by an 
agraffe set with brilliants, was another dis- 
tinction of the beautiful Jewess, scoffed and 
hove her, bes ssclotly saved hy ss io 

e her, but en 
affected to deride them.” ” 

The appearance and behaviour of 
Ivanhoe, the protector of her father, 
makes an impression on this radiant 
creature not the less profound, that, 
even for this its beginning, her is 
one of hopelessness. After the - 
ney is over, she has the wounded Ivan- 
hoe conveyed to the house where her 
father and she are lodged, in order 
that she may have an ——— of 
exerting, in his behalf, that medical 
skill which was at this period well 
nigh confined to those of her nation, 
and of which she was already celebrat- 
ed, for possessing a far more than or- 
dinary portion. Here she nurses him, 
during the night, with a mysterious 
tenderness, that makes her far more 
than his physician; and next day, 
when it is n that her father 
and she should return to York, she 
insists on taking him with them in a 
litter that his cure may not be left un- 
finished. They travel in company 
with Cedric the Saxon, who little sus- 
pects that his son is the sick man in 
the litter. Their journey lies through 
another part of the same mighty forest 
—the scene at this period of innumer- 
able acts of violence—and on their 
way, the party is surrounded by a set 
ot bravos, clad like outlaws of the 
wood, who convey the whole of them 
to Torquillstone, an ancient Saxon 
castle, and in the possession of the 
Norman Baron Front-de-Beeuf. The 
appearance of the place to which they 
are carried provokes a suspicion that 
their captors are not mere outlaws, 
stimulated by the ordinary desire of 
booty ; nor is it long ere their suspi- 
cions are confirmed and darkened.— 
The master of the band -is no other 
than Brian de Bois-Guilbert, the fierce 
Templar. His object is not booty— 
but the Jewess, Rebecca, whose charms 
have filled the whole of his passionate 
soul ever since he saw her at the lists 
of Ashby. But he is furnished with 
the means of seizing her by Fronte-de- 
Beeuf, who is anxious to get hold of 
Isaac of York,. that he may deal with 
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him, as the Normans of these days 
ht it right to deal with Jews.— 
the sharer of their perils, 
the father, and the daughter, = con- 
veyed to separate prisons, there to 
await their te dooms—while the 
wounded and helpless Ivanhoe, and 
the. rest of those that attended them, 
are, flung into dungeons, there to abide 
the issue of the troubles of their sup- 
posed superiors. With the different 
scenes that occur in this castle, during 
the day these captives spend there, 
the whole of the 2d volume is filled— 
and it is in this part of the book, per- 
haps, that the most striking delinea- 
tion of the spirit of those tumultuous 
times is to be found. 

While her father is in peril of rack 
and fire unless he consents to purchase 
his freedom by giving up almost the 
whole of his wealth, the beautiful 
Jewess is threatened with a fate neither 
less dark nor less severe. The high 
and majestic spirit of the damsel, 
expressed in the style of her beauty 
and demeanour, forms the very charm 
that has fascinated and subdued the 

-souled Templar Bois-Guilbert ; 

t he little suspects what a bar- 
rier the very element of his cap- 
tivation is about to oppose against 
the fulfilment of his guilty wishes. 
An old Saxon hag, the worn-out 
harlot of Fronte-de-Bceuf, is dis- 
placed from her apartment at the sum- 
mit of one of the towers of the castle to 
make room for Rebecca—and it is here 
that she receives the first visit of her 
lover. . ‘* He woos her as the lion woos 
his bride.” 

“ The prisoner trembled, however, and 
changed colour, when a step was heard on 
the stair, and the door of the turret cham- 
ber slowly opened, and a tall man, dressed 
as one of those banditti to whom they owed 
their misfortune, slowly entered, and secured 
the door behind him ; his cap, pulled down 
ars his brows, concealed the upper part of 

face, and he held his mantle in such a 
manner as to muffle the rest. In this guise, 
as if prepared for the execution of some deed 
at the thought of which he was himself a- 
shamed, he stood before the affrighted pri- 
3 yet, ruffian as his dress bespoke him, 
ress what 
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ation. She had already 
two costly bracelets and a collar, 
hastened to proffer to the suppos- 
w, concluding naturally that to gra- 
avarice was to ak his favour. 

Take these,’ she said, * good friend, 
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and for God’s sake be merciful to me and 
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to my aged father! These ornaments are 
of value, yet are they trifling to what he 
would bestow to obtain our dismissal from 
this castle, free and uninjured.’ 

*** Fair flower of Palestine,’ 
the outlaw, ‘ these pearls are orient, but 
they yield in whiteness to your teeth; the 
diamonds are brilliant, but they cannot 
match your eyes; and ever since I have 
taken up this wild trade, I have made a vow 
to prefer beauty to wealth.’ 

*** Do not do yourself such wrong,’ said 
Rebecca; ‘ take ransom and have mercy ! 
Gold will pag you pleasure,—to mise 
use us, could only bring thee remorse. My 
father will willingly satiate thy utmost 
wishes; and if thou wilt act wisely, thou 
may’st purchase with our spoils thy restora. 
tion to civil society—may’st obtain pardon 
for past errors, and be placed beyond the 
necessity of committing more.’ 

** © It is well spoken,’ replied the outlaw 
in French, finding it difficult probably to 
sustain in Saxon a conversation which Re- 
becca had opened in that language ; *’but 
know, bright lily of the vale of Baccat 
that thy father is already in the hands of a 
powerful alchemist, who knows how to con« 
vert into gold and silver even the rusty bars 
of adungeon grate. The venerable Isaac 
is subjected to an alembic, which will di- 
stil from him all he holds dear, without any 
assistance from my requests or thy entreaty. 
Thy ransom must be paid by love and 
beauty, and in no other coin will I accept 
it.’ 

*¢ © Thou art no outlaw,’ said Rebecca, 
in the same language in which he addressed 
her; ‘ no outlaw had refused such offers: 
No outlaw in this land uses the dialect in 
which thou has spoken. Thou art no out- 
law, but a Norman—a Norman, noble pers 
haps in birth—O be so in thy actions, and 
cast off this fearful masque of outrage and 
violence.’ 

*¢ * And thou, who canst guess so truly, 
said Brian de Bois-Guilbert, dropping the 
mantle from his face, ‘ art no truedaugh- 
ter of Israel, but in all, save youth and 
beauty, a very witch of Endor. I am not 
an outlaw, then, fair rose of Sharon, And 
I am one who will be more prompt to hang 
thy neck and arms with pearls and dia- 
monds, which so well become them, than to 
deprive thee of those ornaments.’ 

*¢* What would’st thou have of me,’ 
said Rebecca, ‘ if not my wealth ?—We can 
have nought in common between us—you 
are a Christian—l am a Jewess—Our union 
were contrary to the laws, alike of the 
church, and the synagogue.’ 

** * It were so indeed,’ replied the Temp- 
lar, laughing ; ‘ wed with a Jewess? Des- 
pardieux !—Not if she were the queen of 
Sheba. And know, besides, sweet daugh- 
ter of Zion, that were the most Christian 
king to offer me his most Christian daugh- 
ter, with Languedoc for a dowry, I could not 
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It is against my vow to love any 
Ee amesiel than pH amours, as I 
will love thee. I ama Templar. Behold 
the cross of my holy order.’ ; 

«¢¢ Darest thou appeal to it,’ said Re- 

* on an occasion like the present.’ 

“¢ And if I do so,’ said the Templar, 
¢ it concerns not thee, pepe sy no believer 
i blessed sign of our salvation.’ 

i I Sidi 24 my fathers taught,’ said 
Rebecca ; and may God forgive my belief 
if erroneous! But you, Sir Knight, what 
is yours, when you appeal without scruple 
to that which you deem most holy, even 
while you are about to the most 
solemn of your vows as a knight, and as a 
of religion ?” 
mae It is gravely and well preached, O 
ter of Sirach!’ answered the Temp- 
lar; ‘ but, gentle Ecclesiastica, thy narrow 
Jewish prejudices make thee blind — 

i vilege. Marriage were an endur- 
a at om on the part of a Templar; but 
lesser folly 1 may practise, I shall 

be pow a from at the next Pre- 
of our Order. Not the wisest of 
hs, not his father, whose examples 
you must needs allow are weighty, claimed 
wider privileges than we poor soldiers of the 
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“If thou readest the Scripture,’ said 
the Jewess, ‘ and the lives of the saints, 
only to justify thine own license and profli- 
gacy, thy crime is like that of him who ex- 
tracts poison from the most healthful and 
necessary herbs.’ 

The eyes of the Templar flashed fire at 
this f—‘* * Hearken,’ he said, ‘ Re- 


thee, but now my language shall be that of 
aconqueror. Thou art the captive of my 
bow and spear—subject to my will by the 
laws of all nations, nor will I abate an inch 
of my right, or abstain from taking by vio- 
lence whet thou refusest to entreaty or 
necessity.’ 

“ * Stand back,’ said Rebecca—*‘ stand 
back, and hear me ere thou offerest to com- 
mit a.sin so deadly! My strength thou 
may’st indeed overpower, for God made 
women weak, and trusted their defence to 
man’s generosity. But I will yy thy 
villany, Templar, from one end of Europe 
to the other. _ I will owe to the superstition 
of thy brethren what their compassion 
might refuse me. Each P ry—each 
Chapter of thy Order, shall learn, that, like 
a heretic, thou hast sinned with a Jewess. 
Those who tremble not at thy crime, will 
hold thee accursed for having so far dishon- 
oured the cross thou wearest, as to follow a 

ter of my people.’ 

“* Thou art keen-witted, Jewess,’ re- 
plied the Templar, well aware of the truth 
of what she spoke, and that the rules of his 
Order condemned, in the most positive man- 
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ner, and under F ppornc om , such intrigues 
oer omemeai , and that, in some ins 
stances, even degradation had followed 

it—* thou art sharp-witted,’ he said, ¢ 
loud must be thy voice of complaint, if it 
is heard beyond the iron walls of this castle ; 
within these, murmurs, laments, app 

to justice, and screams for help, die alike 
silent away. One pay can save thee, 
Rebecca. Submit to thy fate—embrace our 
religion, and thou shalt go forth in euch 
state, that many a Norman lady shall yield 
as well in pomp as in beauty to the favou- 
rite of the best lance among the defenders of 
the Temple.’ 

** « Submit to my fate !’ said Rebecca— 
Mang ye amy ape to what fate ?em- 

race thy religion ! and what religion can it 
ane | such a villain ?—thon the 
ce eTem !—craven Knight! 
—forsworn Priest ! lan at thee, and I 
defy thee. The God of Abraham’s promise 
opened an escape to his daughter—even 
from this abyss of infamy.’ 

‘* As she spoke, she threw open the latticed 
window which led to the bartizan, and in an 
instant after, stood on the very verge of the 
parapet, with not the slightest screen be. 


tween her and the tremendous below. 
Unprepared for such a te effort, for 
she had hitherto stood ectly motionless, 


Bois-Guilbert had neither time to intercept 
nor to stop her. ' As he offered to advance, 
she exclaimed, ‘ Remain where thou art, 
proud Templar, or at thy choice advance !— 
one foot nearer, and I plunge myself from 
the precipice ; my body shall be crushed out 
of the very form of humanity upon the 
stones of that court-yard, ere it becomes the 
victim of thy brutality.’ 

*“* As she spoke this, she clasped her 
hands and extended them towards Heaven, 
as if imploring mercy on her soul before she 
made the final plunge. The Templar hesi- 
tated, and a resolution which had never 
yielded to pity or distress, gave way to his 
admiration of her fortitude. ‘* Come down,” 
he said, * rash girl !—I swear by earth, and 
sea, and sky, I will offer thee no offence.’ 

** ¢ I will not trust thee, Templar,’. said 
Rebecca ; * thou hast taught me better how 
to estimate the virtues of thine Order. The 
next Preceptory would grant thee absolution 
for an oath, the keeping of which concerned 
nought but the honour or the dishonour of 
a miserable Jewish maiden.’ 

** « You do me injustice,’ said the Tem: 
plar; ‘I swear to you by the name which 
I bear—by the cross on my bosom—by the 
sword on my side—by the ancient crest of 
my fathers do I swear, I will do thee no in- 
jury whatsoever. If not for thyself, yet for 
thy father’s sake forbear. I will be his 
friend, and in this castle he will need a 
powerful one.’ ’ 

** * Alas!’ said Rebecca, * I know it but 
too well—dare I trust thee ?’ 

“** May my arms be reversed, and my 
name di » said Brian de Bois 
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Guilbert, ‘ if thou shalt have reason to com- 
plain of me! Many a law, many a com- 
mandment have I broken, but my word 
never.” 

«+ « J will then trust thee,’ said Rebecca, 
© thus far,” and she descended from the verge 
of the battlement, but remained standing 
dose by one of the embrasures, or machi- 
colles, as they were then called. * Here,’ 
she said, ‘ I take my stand. Remain where 
thou art, and if thou shalt attempt to dimi- 
nish by one step the distance now between 
us, thou shalt see that the Jewish maiden 
will rather trust her soul with God, than her 
honour to the Templar.’ 

. While Rebecca spoke thus, her high 
and firm resolve, which corresponded so well - 
with the ive beauty of her counte- 
nance, gave to her looks, air, and manner, 
& dignity that seemed more than mortal. 
Her glance quailed not, her cheek blanched 
not, for the fear of a fate so instant and so 
horrible ; on the contrary, the thought that 
she had her fate at her command, and could 
escape at will from infamy to death, gave 
a@ yet deeper colour of carnation to her com- 
plexion, and a yet more brilliant fire to her 
eye. Bois-Guilbert, proud himself and high- 
spirited, thought he had never beheld beauty 
so animated and so commanding. 

“* Let there be peace between us, Re- 
becca,” he said. 

* * Peace, tf thou wilt,’ answered Rebec- 
ca—‘ Peace+but with this space between.” 

*¢ ¢ Thou need’st no longer fear me,’ said 
Bois-Guilbert. 

«© | fear thee not,’ replied she ; ‘ thanks 
to him that reared this dizzy tower so high, 
that nought could fall from it and live— 
thanks to him, and to the God of Israel !— 
I fear thee not.’ ” 

We can with difficulty imagine any 
thing finer than the mixture of nor- 
thern and petal sublimities in the 
high-wrought passions of the persons 
of this scene; and yet of both there 
are still more striking specimens be- 
hind. In the mean time, however, 
the author has collected a formidable, 
though at first a despised force, for 
the rescue of Rebecca, of Cedric, and 
his other oe. The Saxon pea- 
gantry of the neighbourhood have 
trooped together in aid of their Frank- 


-lin—the outlaws of the forest have 


joined them, eager to have an oppor- 
tunity of revenging their many quar- 
Tels against Front-de-Bceuf and those 
Norman oppressors, whose tyranny 
has been, in most instances, the cause 
of banishing them from the bounds of 
society—a bold, a skilful, and withal 
a generous band, having at their head 
a dauntless hero of the Greenwood, 
who in due time turns out to be no 
less a man than Robin Hood. This 


. 


[Dee. 
array of archers and ill-armed eae 
sants, however, would have been of 
little avail against the proud Norman 
castle of Front-de-Beeuf, had they 
not been fortunate enough to seciire 
the assistance and guidance of one well 
skilled in every variety of military en. 
terprise. This is the knight of the 
Fetterlock, or, in other words, King 
Richard himself, who, in passi 
through the forest, has already formed 
an acquaintance with some of. the 
Merrymen of Robin Hood, and who has 
come, a willing ally, to assist, by his 
personal conduct and prowess, in the 
deliverance of Ivanhoe, and his other 
captive subjects, from the hands of 
set of lawless ruffians, whose hostility 
to his own just sway has been not less 
than their cruelty towards the Saxons 
of his kingdom. ‘The description of 
the siege of the castle by these forces, 
forms another most vivid and splendid 
piece of painting, in every line of 
which it is easy to recognise the fiery 
touch of the Poet of Marmion. After 
many unsuccessful attacks, the outer 
court of the castle is at last gained by 
the strength of the single arm of the 
king, who beats the postern-gate into 
fragments with his far-famed battle- 
axe. The giantFront-de-Bceuf, receives 
from his hand a wound which entire- 
ly disables him from continuing in 
arms—The Templar, Bois-Guilbert, is 
laid prostrate by the same force ; but 
being desired to ask his life or pe- 
rish, he refuses to make any submis- 
sion to an unknown enemy. Richard 
whispers a word in the Templar's ear, 
which immediately produces the most 
submissive and reverent demeanour on 
his part. The monarch knows Brian 
well—he desires him to fly from Eng- 
lish ground, and be thankful for un- 
merited mercy. The Templar flies— 
but the thoughts of Rebecca are still 
uppermost in his mind, and he con- 
trives, in the midst of the tumult, to 
aye her on his saddle before him ere 
e takes his departure. 
Front-de-Bceuf, meantime, is ex- 
tended on his helpless couch in the 
main tower or keep of the castle—the 
only part of the fortress which has not 
fallen into the hands of the assailants. 
A terrible end is reserved for this fero- 
cious and blood-stained noble. The 
castle he possesses, as may be gat 
from its name (Torquillsione), is, not 
one of Norman foundation, , 
itary mansion of a rr 
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which had fallen after the battle of 
Hastings, into the hands of this ba- 
yon’s father: Torquill and all his sons 
were slain, it appears, in defence of 
the castle ; and the only one of the fa- 
mily that survived, was a beautiful 
daughter of the Saxon lord, reserved 
by the victor for the purposes of his 
own violent and merciless gratifica- 
tions. Dark hints are dropt of yet 
darker deeds that have stained theeastle 
while this unhappy woman has remain- 
ed with its two successive masters—of 
murder and of worse thah murder— 
but they are only hints even in the 
Romance. The Saxon harlot, how- 
ever, is now old and neglected, and she 
seizes the opportunity of this time of 
terror, to avenge, by one terrible blow, 
the whole of her life of injuries on the 
head of the fierce and heartless tyrant, 
who has been guilty towards her of 
every thing that can make woman 
hate man. 

In his agony, the Baron has been 
crying aloud, that he fain would pray 
but dare not. 

“¢ Lives Reginald Front-de-Beuf,’ said 
abroken and shrill voice close by his bed- 
side, * to say there is that which he dares 
not !” 

“* The evil conscience, and the shaken 
nerves of Front-de-Beeuf, heard, in this 

interruption to his soliloquy, the 
voice of one of those demons, who, as the 
oo of the times believed, beset the 

s of dying men, to distract their thoughts, 
and turn them from the meditations which 
concerned their eternal welfare. He shud- 
dered, and drew himself together,; but, in- 
stantly summoning up his wonted resolution, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Whe is there !+-what art 
thou, that darest to echo my words in a 
tone like that of the night-raven ?>—Come 
before my couch, that I may see thee.’ 

* « T am thine evil angel, Reginald 
Front-de-Beuf,’ replied the voice. 

‘* Let me behold thee then in thy bodily 
shape, if thou be’est indeed a fiend,’ replied 
tre dyin knight ; * think not that I will 

rom thee !—By the eternal dun- 

, could I but grapple with these horrors 

hover round me, as I have done with 
‘mortal dangers, heaven nor hell should say 
that I shrunk from the conflict !’ 

*** Think on thy sins, Reginald Front- 
de-Beeuf—on rebellion, on rapine, on mur- 
der !~Who stirred up the licentious John 
to war against his grey-headed father— 

“ against his generous brother ?” 

“© Be thou fiend, priest, or devil,” re- 
geese * thou liest in thy 
; !—Not I stirred John to rebellion— 
“not I alone—there were fifty knights and 

., barons, the flower of the midland coun- 
; t men never laid lance in rest— 
Vor. VI. oer 
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And must I answer for the fault done b 
fifty ?—False fiend, I defy thee ! Depart 
and haunt my couch no more—let me die 
in peace if thou. be mortal—if thou be a 
demon, thy time is not yet come.’ 

** *In peacet hou shalt wov die,’ re- 
peated the voice ; ‘ even in death shalt thou 
think on thy murders—on the groans which 
this castle has echoed—on the blood that, is 
ingrained in its floors !’ 

' * ¢ Thou canst not shake me by thy petty 
malice,’ answered Front-de-Beuf with a 
ghastly and constrained laugh. ‘ The infi- 
del Jew—it was merit with heaven to deal 
with him as I did, else wherefore are men 
canonized who dip their hands in the blood 
of Saracens ?—The Saxon  porkers, whom I 
hve slate Oy were the mee omy mo 
try, my lineage, an m 
lord.—Ho ! ho P pes see’st there nie cres 
vice in my coat of plate—Art thou fled ?—~ 
art thou moon 2” 

‘* © No, foul parricide !’ replied the voice 
* think of thy father !—think of his death ! 
—think of his banquet-room, flooded with 
his gore, and by the hand of a son !’ 

** * Ha!’ answered the Baron, after a 
long pause, ‘ and thou knowest that, thou 
art indeed the author of evil, and as om- 
niscient as the monks call thee !—That_se- 
cret I deemed locked in my own breast, and 
in that of one beside—the temptress, the 
partaker of my guilt.—Go, leave me, fiend ! 
and seek the Saxon witch Ulrica, who alone 
could tell thee what she and I alone witness- 
ed—Go, I say, ° her, who aye the 
wounds, and straighted the 3 and gave 
to the slain aa te pe we ofens 
parted in time and in the course of nature— 
Go to her—-she was my temptress, the foul 
provoker, the more foul rewarder of the 
deed—let her, as well as I, taste of the tor- 
tures which anticipate hell !’ 

‘* ¢ She already tastes them,’ said Ul- 
rica, stepping before the couch of Front-de- 
Beuf ; * she hath long drunken of this cup, 
and its bitterness is Te yan Bog 
thou dost partake it.-Grind not thy t 
Front-de-Boeuf—roll not thine ey 
net thy hand, nor shake it at me with that 
gesture of menace !—The hand which, like 
that of thy renowned ancestor who gained 
thy name, could have broken with one stroke 
the skull of a mountain-bull, is now un- 
nerved and powerless as mine ewn ?” 

** * Vile murderous hag !’ replied Front- 
de-Beeuf, ‘ detestable sereech-owl ! is it then 
thou who art come to exult over the ruins 
thou hast assisted to lay low ?” 

‘© * Ay, Reginald. Front-de-Beuf,’ an- 
swered she,-* it is Ulrica! it is the daugh- 
ter of the murdered Torquil Wolfganger !— 
it is the sister of his slaughtered sons! it-is 
she who demands of thee, and of thy fa- 
ther’s house, father and kindred, name and 
fame—all that she has lost by the name of 
Front-de-Beuf!—Think of my wrongs, 
Front-de-Beeuf, and answer me if I speak 
not truth. Thou 4 been my evil angel, 
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gret 
ddid ¥ Will be thie will dog thee till the 
We ete han alk 

és © Detestable fury !’ answered Front~de- 
Beuf, * that moment shalt thou never wit- 
ness-—Ho ! Giles, Clement, and Eustace! 


Saint Maur and Stephen! seize this damned 
witch, and hurl her from the battlements 
headtong—she has betrayed ts to the Saxon. 
—Ho! Saint Maur ! t ! false-heart- 
ed knaves, where tarry ye ?” 
said he hag, with a eof gly mockery 
» With a smile mockery 3 
~iiaiien thy vassals tok ay he doom 
them that loiter to the scourge and the dun- 
cep know, mighty chief,’ she con- 
, suddenly changing her tone, ‘ thou 
shalt have neither answer, nor aid, nor obedi- 
ence at their hands.—Listen to these horrid 
sounds,’ for the din of the recommenced 
assdult and defence now rung fearfully loud 
from the battlements of the castle ; ‘ mn that 
war-cry is the downfall of thy house—'lhe 
blood-cemented fabric of Front-de-Beuf’s 
totters to the foundation, and before 
foes he most despised !—The Saxon, 
inald !—the scorned Saxon assails thy 
t—Why liest thou here, like a worn- 
Gut hid, when the Saxon storms thy place 
of strength ?” 

** ¢ Gods and fiends!’ exclaimed the 
wounded ht; “ O for one moment’s 
strength, to myself to the melley, and 

erish as becomes my name !” 

“ ¢ Think riot of it, valiant warrior!’ re- 
ahr * thon shalt die mo soldier’s death, 

perish like the fox in his dem, when the 
have ‘set fire to the cover ardund it.’ 

“ © Hateful hag! thou fiest,’ exclaimed 
Front-de-Beeuf ; ‘ my followers bear them 

ravely—my walls are strohg and high--my 
Comrades in arms fear hot a whole host of 
Saxons, were they headed by Hengist and 
Horsa !—The war-cry of the Templar and 
of the Free Companions rises high over the 
r ! And by mine honour, when we 
Kindle the blazing beacon, for joy of our 
defence, it shall ‘consumie thee, body and 
ones ; and I shall live to hear thon art 
sw ara éarthly fires to those of that hell, 
never sent forth an incarnate fiend 
More utterly diabolical !’ 

** © Hold thy belief,’ Uhriea, ‘ till 
the proof thee—But, no!’ she said, 
interrupting ‘herself, ‘ thou'shalt know, even 
now, the doom, which all thy power, 
i , aid courage is unable to avoid, 
ough it & red for thee by this feeble 
—Markest thou the smouldering and 


outicnting va which already eddies in 
‘sable iro the histhbes ?—Didst 
‘thou think it was but the darkening of thy 

es—the difficulty of thy cumber- 
ed ?—No! Pront-de-Beeuf, there 
Ys another cxuse—Rememberest thou the 
magazine of fuel that is stored betieath these 


apartments ? 
* «© Woman!’ he ‘exclainied ‘with a f 
* thidu hast not set ‘fite to it P-By heav 
‘thot hast, atid ‘the‘castle fs in flames !’ 

“+ * They are fast ‘rising at least,’ said 
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Utrica, with frightfal composure : 
Wi ‘ 
signal shall soon wave to warn the bain 
to press hard upon those who would extin. 
lay Mints, Skogula, sod Zereieg oc 

a ista, Z 
of the ancient Saxons—fiends, as the gods 
now call them—supply the place of com. 
forters at your dying hed, which Ulrica now 
relinquishes !—But know, if it will give thee 
comfort to know it, that Ulrica is bound t 
the sarne dark coast with thyself, the com 
panion of thy punishment as the companion 
of thy guilt.—And now, parricide, farewell 
for ever !—-May each stone of this vaulted 
roof find a tongue to echo that title into 
thine ear !” 

** So saying, she left the apartment ; and 
Front-de-Beeuf could hear the crash of the 
iow key as she locked and double 
locked the door behind her, thus cutting off 
the most slender chance of In the 
extremity of agony he shouted upon his 
servants and allies—‘ Stephen and St Maur! 
—Clement and Giles !—I burn here unaid- 
ed!—-To the rescue—to the rescue, brave 
Bois-Gilbert, valiant De Bracy—it is Front. 
de-Beeuf who calls !—It is your master, ye 
traitor squires !—Your ally—your brother 
in arms, ye perjured and fithfess knight 
—all the curses due to traitors upon your 
recreant heads, do you abandon me to perish 
thus miserably !—They hear ine notthey 
cannot hear mre—my voice is lost in the din of 
battle. —The smoke rolls thicker and thieker 
=the firé has caught upon the floor below— 
O for one draught of the air of heaven, were 
it to be purchased by instant annihilation |” 
And in the mad ph of despair the 
wretch how shouted with the shouts of the 
fighters, now muttered curses on himeelf, on 
mankind, and on Heaven itself.‘ The red 
fire flashes through the thick smoke!’ he 
exclaimed; * The demon marches against 
me under the banner of his own element— 
Foul spirit, avoid !.—I go not with thee 
without my comrades—all, all ate thine, 
that garrison, these walls—Thmkest thou, 
Front-de-Beuf will be singled out to % 
alone ?~-No—the infidel Templar—the li- 
centious De Bracy—Ulrica, the foul mur- 
thering s - men who aided my 
enterprizes—the dog Saxons and accursed 
Jews, who are my prisoners—all, all shall 
attend mea goodly fellowship as ever took 
the downward road—Ha, ha, ha!’ and he 
laughed in his frenzy till the vaulted root 
rng in. * Who laughed there!’ ex- 
claimed Front-de-Beuf, in altered mood, 
for the noise of the conflict did not prevent 
the echoes of his own frenzied laughter from 


returning upon his ear—‘ Who 
there ?-—Ulrica, was it thou ? witch, 
and I forgive thee—for, only thou or the 


fiend of hell himself could have laughed at 
‘such a moment. Avaunt—avaunt !’—— 
** But it were i to tface ‘any far- 


ther the picture of the blasphemer and par- 

ricide’s death=bed.”’ r 
While such are the of 

Front-de-Beeuf in the interior of the 
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ment, there, on its summit, to await, in 
3 wild triumphant bitterness of spirit, 
seoclled grey bait fies beck from 
her dareveend: "need, and the ine- 
bria’ Retight of gratified vengeance 
con in her eget with the fire of 
insanity ;” and she sings a northern 
hymn of death and slaughter, than 
which nothing in the e relics of 
Norse Minstrelsy is more terrific. It 
is perhaps in this point of the author's 
representation, that the enmity be- 
tween the Saxon and Norman race is 
set forth with the highest effect of 
tragical dignity. This is the last 
stanza of the hymn. 
« Ail must perish ! 
The sword cleaveth the helmet ; 
The strong armour is pierced by the lance ; 
Fire devoureth the dwelling of princes, 
Engines break down the fences of the battle. 
All must perish ! 
The race of Hengist is gone— 
The name of Horsa is no more ! 
Shrink not then from your doom, sons of 
the sword ! 
Let your blades drink blood like wine ; 
Feast ye in the banquet of slaughter. 
By the light of the blazing hails ! 
Strong be your swords while your blood is 


warm, 
And spare neither for pity nor fear, 
For vengeance hath but an hour ; 
Strong hate itself shall expire ! 
I also must perish. 

The towering flames had now surmount- 
ed every obstruction and rose to the even- 
ing skies one huge and burning beacon, 
seen far and wide t the adjacent 
country. ‘Tower after tower crashed down, 
with blazing roof and rafter; and the com- 
batants were driven from the court-yard. 


in large bands, gazed with wonder, 

not unmixed with fear, upon the flames, in 
which their own ranks and arms glanced 
dusky red. The maniac figure of the Sax- 
on as fora long time visible on 
the lofty stand she had chosen, tossing her 
arms abroad with wild exultation, as if she 
teigned empress of the conflagration which 
she had raised. At length, with a terrific 
crash, the whole turret gave way, and she 
ed in the flames which had consumed 
tyrant. An awful pause of horror si- 
lenced each murmur of the armed specta- 
tors, who, for the space of several minutes, 
not a finger, save to sign the cross.” 

But the interest of the tale, as we 
have said, is all with Rebecca. Her 
fierce lover has lodged her safely in 
Preceptory of Templestowe, and 
forward to the near fulfilment of 
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his designs—when an pete in- 
strument of present ion from 
the guilty will of Bois-Guilbert is 


ised up for her in the presence of the 
d-master of the Templars, Lucas- 
e-Beaumanoir, who arrives from 
France to raise contributions for the 
war of Palestine, and to reform abuses 
among the degenerate and luxurious 


brethren of his order. Beaumanoir ~ 


is acharacter drawn with great truth 
and skill, and admirably contrasted 
with those among whom he is called 
upon to mingle—grave, severe, bigot- 
» proud—but sincere, earnest, de- 
yout, adhering in word and deed to 
the old ascetic observances of the 
Temple, with a firm and sorrowful 
constancy, which produces a very par 
thetic effect. e wish we durst 
quote some of the descriptions of his 
person, or some of his conversa- 
tions with his dissolute brethren ; but 
this is impossible. The circumstances 
of a young and beautiful female being 
lodged in a house of the order, by a 
religious knight of such eminence as 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, appears to this 
old man to be a scandal of the deepest 
dye—and the Templar is preserved 
from instant punishment, only by the 
suggestion, easily listened to by his 
superstitious superior, that witchcraft 
had been exerted against his virtue a8 
well as womanly beauty." Rebecca, i 
brief, is believed to be a sorceress, anc 
the report of her medical skill adds 
much confirmation to the absurd he- 
lief. She must be tried for her ima- 
ginary crime; and unless she can 
_— her innocence, she must die the 
eath of the faggot, in presence of the 
relentless Beaumanoir. While, how- 
ever, she is yet standing before this 
merciless judge, a slip of paper is put 
into her hands—it comes from Bois- 
Guilbert—and in obedience to its sug< 
estion, the damsel demands leave to 
fend her innocence within three days 
by achampion. It had been the im 
tention of Bois-Guilbert himself to ap~ 
pear in disguise, and act this part on 
the day of trial for Rebecca ; but this 
plan is broken by the grand-master, 
who appoints Bow-Guilbert to be on 
that day the champion, not of Rebec- 
ca, but of the Temple—and the art- 
ful interference of some other brethren 
of the order prevents the gf lover 
from being able to refuse this hateful 
part. 
At night, neyertheless, when the 
preseptory is sill, the Templar gains 


ars 
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access, through darkness and silence, 
to the cell of Rebecca—and one of the 
most touching scenes in the romance 
is the interview which takes place be- 
tween them. Before he enters, the 
voice of the damsel is heard singing, 
in her solitude, a hymn of oriental 
sublimity, and full also of female gen- 
tleness—in which the dignity of her 
old and chosen race is loftily and 
mournfully contrasted with the pre- 
sent forlorn condition of her kindred 
and herself. The Templar bursts in 
and throws himself at her feet—he is 
willing, even now after all that has 
, to sacrifice every thing for her 
sake, so she but requite his love, 
and be willing to share the fate which 
he would wilfully render degraded. 
**«T weigh not these evils,’ said Rebec- 
ea, afraid to provoke the wild knight, = 
equally determined neither to endure his 
passion, nor even feign to endure it. ‘ Be 
a man, be a Christian! If indeed thy faith 
recommends that mercy which rather your 
tongues than your actions pretend, save me 
from this dreadful death, without seekingZa 
requital which would change thy magnani- 
‘mity into base barter.” 
“No, damsel!’ said the proud Tem- 
» Springing up, ‘thou shalt not thus 
on me—if I renounce present fame 
future ambition, I renounce it for thy 
sake, and we will escape in company. Lis- 
ten to me, Rebecca,’ he said, again soften- 
ing his tone; ‘ England, Europe,—is not 
the world. There are spheres in which we 
may act, ample enough even for my am- 
bition. We will go to Palestine, where 


Conrade, ~ we re ‘of Montserrat, is my 


friend—a friend free as myself from the do- 
ting scruples which fetter our free-born rea- 
son—rather with Saladin will we league 
ourselves, than endure the scorn of the bi- 
gots whom we contemn—lI will form new 
paths to ess,’ he continued, again tra- 
wopies Se room with hasty strides—‘* Eu- 
=e 1 hear the loud step of him she has 
ven from her sons !—Not the millions 
whom her crusaders send to slaughter, can 
de so much to defend Palestine—not the 
sabres of the thousands and ten thousands 
of Saracens can hew their way so deep into 
that land for which nations are striving, as 
the strength and policy of me and those 
brethren, who, in despite of yonder old bi- 
will adhere to me in good and evil.— 
shalt be a queen, Rebecca—on Mount 
Carmel shall we pitch the throne which my 
valour to for you, and I will ex- 
change my long desired batton for a sceptre.”” 
rosy Ae said Rebecca ; sande 
vision of the night, which, were it a waking 
reality, affects me not—enough that the 
power which thou yey acquire, I will 
never share ; nor hold I so light of country 
er religious faith, as to esteem him who is 
willing to barter these ties, and cast away 
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the bonds of the Order of which he'ig 4 
sworn member, in order to gratify an un. 
ruly ae for the daughter. of another 
people. Put not a price on my deliverance 
Sir Knight—sell not a deed of generosity 
protect the oppressed for the sake of 

and not for a selfish advantage—Go to 
throne of England, Richard will listen to 
my a from these cruel men. 

*¢ © Never, Rebecca,’ said the Templar, 
fiercely. ‘If I renounce Order, 
thee alone will I renounce it—Ambi 
shall remain mine, if thou refuse my low; 
I will not be fooled on all han 
my crest to Richard ?—ask a boon of that 
heart of pride ?—Never, Rebecca, will I 
place the Order of the Temple at his fee 
in my person. I may forsake the Order, 
I never will degrade or betray it.’ - 

*** Now God be gracious to me,’ said 
Rebecca, ‘ for the succour of man is well 
nigh hopeless !’ 

*** It is indeed,’ said the Templar ; “ for 
proud as thou art, thou has in me found 
thy match. If I enter the lists with my 
spear in rest, think not any human consi 
deration shall prevent my putting forth my 
strength ; and think then upon thine own 
fate—to die the dreadful death of the worst 
of criminals—to be consumed upon a blaz- 
ing pile—dispersed to the elements of which 
our strange forms are so mysticaliy compo- 
sed—not a relique left of that graceful 
frame, from which we could say this lived 
and moved !—Rebecca, it is not in-woman 
to sustain this prospect—thou wilt yield to 
my suit.’ 

** * Bois-Guilbert,’ answered the Jewess, 
‘thou knowest not the heart of woman, 
or hast only conversed with those who are 
lost to her best feelings. I tell thee, proud 
Templar, that not in thy fiercest battles 
hast thou displayed more of thy vaunted 
courage, than has been shown by. woman 
when called upon to suffer by affection or 
duty. I am myself a woman, tenderly nur- 
tured, naturally fearful of danger, and im- 
patient of pain—yet, when we enter those 
fatal lists, thou to fight and I to suffer, I 
feel the strong assurance within me, that 
my courage shall mount higher than thine. 
Farewell—I waste no more words on thee; 
the time that remains on earth to the daugh- 
ter of Jacob must be otherwise spent—she 
must seek the Comforter, who may hide 
his face from his people, but who ever 
opens his ear to the cry of those who seek 
him in sincerity and in truth.’ 

‘* * We part then thus,’ said the Tem- 
plar, after a short pause; ‘ would to Hea- 
ven that we had never met, or that thou 
hadst been noble in birth, and Christian in 
faith !—-Nay, by Heaven! when I gaze on 
thee, and think when and how we are next 
to meet, I could even wish myself one of 
thine own d ed nation; my hand con- 
versant with ingots and shekels, instead of 
spear and shield ; my head bent down before 
each petty noble, and my look only terrible 
to the shivering and bankrupt debtor—this 
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could I wish, Rebecca, to be near to thee in 
life, and to escape the fearful share I must 
have in thy death.’ 

««* Thou has spoken the Jew,’ said Re- 
becca, * as the persecution of such as thou 
art has made him. Heaven in ire has driven 
him from his country; but industry has 

to him the only road to power and 
to influence, which oppression has left un- 
barred. Read the ancient history of the 
people of God, and tell me, if those, by 
whom Jehovah wrought such marvels among 
the nations, were then a e of misers 
and of usurers !—And know, proud knight, 
we number names amongst us, to which 
boasted northern nobility, is as the 
compared with the cedar—names that 
ascend far back to those high times, when 
the Divine Presence shook the mercy-seat 
between the cherubim ; and which derive 
‘their splendour from no earthly prince, but 
from the awful voice, which bade their fa- 
thers be nearest of the congregation to the 
vision—Such were the princes of the house 
of Jacob.” 

*¢ © Rebecca’s colour rose as she boasted 
‘the ancient glories of her race, but faded as 
she added, with a sigh, ‘ Such were the 

inces of Judah, now such no more !— 

ey are 7 down like the shorn 
and mixed with the mire of the ways. 
et are there those among them who shame 
not such high descent, and of such shall be the 
daughter of Isaac the son of Adonikam !— 
Farewell !—I envy not thy blood-won-ho- 
nours—I envy not thy barbarous descent 
from northern heathens—I envy thee not 
thy faith, which is ever in thy mouth, but 
never in thy heart nor in thy practice.’ 

«¢¢ There is a spell on me, by Heaven !’ 
said Bois-Guilbert. ‘I well nigh think 
yon besotted skeleton spoke truth, and that 
the reluctance with which I part from thee, 
hath something in it more than is natural.— 
Fair creature !’ he said, approaching near 
her, but with great respect,—‘ so young, 
80 beautiful, so fearless of death! and yet 
doomed to die, and with infamy and agony. 
Who would not weep for thee? The tear, 
that has been a stranger to these eye-lids 
for twenty years, moistens them as I gaze 
on thee. But it must be—nothing may now 
save thy life. Thou and I are but the blind 
instruments of some irresistible fatality, that 
hurries us along, like goodly vessels driving 
before the storm, which are dashed against 
each other, and so perish. Forgive me, then, 
and let us ory at least, as friends part. I 
have assailed thy resolution in vain, and 
mine own is fixed as the adamantine decrees 
of fate.” 

* * Thus,’ said Rebecca, *‘ do men throw 
on fate the issue of their own wild passions. 
But I do forgive thee, Bois-Guilbert, though 
the author of my early death. There are 
noble things which cross over thy — 
mind ; but it is the garden of the sluggard, 
and the weeds have rushed up, and con- 
— to choak the fair and wholesome blos- 
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“* © Yet,’ said the Templar, * I am, Re- 
becca, as thou hast spoken me, 
untamed—and » that, amidst a shoal of 
empty fools and crafty bigots, I have retain- 
ed the pre-eminent fortitude that places me 
above them. I have been a child of battle, 
from my youth upward ; high in my views, 


‘steady and inflexible in pursuing them. 


Such must I remain—proud, ‘inflexible, 
and unchanging; and of this the world 
shall have proof.’ But thou forgivest me, 
Rebecca ?” 

“«* As freely as ever victim forgave her 
executioner.” ; 

** * Farewell, then,’ said the Templar, 
and left the apartment. 

The appointed day arrives, and no 
succour has yet been heard of for the 
beautiful Jewess. The lists are pre- 
pared for the combat, on whose issue 

er fate depends—but hour follows 
hour in silence; and the immense 
multitude assembled are at length con- 
vinced that no Christian knight has 
deemed the quarrel of an unbelieving 
maiden fit occasion for the exhibition 
of his valour. But Isaac, the old fa- 
ther of Rebecca, has had intelligence 
of his daughter’s situation; and his 
endeavours to secure her a champion 
have not been unavailing. The sha- 
dows are beginning to fall from west 
eastward, the signal that the time of 
tarrying was near its close. Rebecca, 
in this the hour of her extremity, 
** folds her arms, and looking up to- 
wards Heaven, seems to expect that 
aid from above which she can scarce 
promise herself from man.” Bois- 
Guilbert approaches her, and whispers 
once more in her ear, that if she will 
spring on his courser behind him and 
fly, all may yet be well; but’ the 
maiden turns her from the Tempter, 
and prepares to die. At, this moment 
the sound of a horn is heard—a knight 
rides full speed into the lists,. and de- 
mands to combat on the side of the 
Jewess. 

*¢ ¢ The stranger must first show,’ said 
Malvoisin, ‘ that he is good Knight, andof 
honourable lineage. The Temple sendeth 
not forth her champions against nameless 
men.’ 

«« « My name,’ said the Knight, raising 
his helmet, ‘ is better known, my lineage 
more pure, Malvoisin, than thine own. I 
am Wilfrid of Ivanhoe.’ 

** * | will not fight with thee,’ said the 
Templar, in a changed and hollow voice. 
* Get thy wounds healed, purvey thee a 
better horse, and it may be I will hold it 
worth my while to scourge out of thee this 
boyish spirit of bravade.’ 

“Ha! Templar,’ said Ivanhoe, 
* hast thou forgotten that twice didst thou 
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, through darkness and silence, 
to the cell of Rebecca—and one of the 
most touching scenes in the romance 
is the interview which takes place be- 
tween them. Before he enters, the 
voice of the damsel is heard singing, 
in her solitude, a hymn of oriental 
sublimity, and full also of female gen- 
tleness—in which the dignity of her 
old and chosen race is loftily and 
mournfully contrasted with the pre- 
sent forlorn condition of her kindred 
and herself. The Templar bursts in 
and throws himself at her feet—he is 
willing, even now after all that has 
, to sacrifice every thing for her 
sake, so she but requite his love, 
and be willing to share the fate which 
he would wilfully render degraded. 
«TI weigh not these evils,’ said Rebec- 
ea, afraid to provoke the wild knight, = 
equally determined neither to endure his 
passion, nor even feign to endure it. ‘ Be 
a man, be a Christian! If indeed thy faith 
recommends that mercy which rather your 
tongues than your actions pretend, save me 
from this dreadful death, without seekingfa 
requital which would change thy magnani- 
‘mity into base barter.’ 
“¢®No, damsel!’ said the proud Tem- 
lar, springing up, ‘thou shalt not thus 
on me—if I renounce present fame 
future ambition, I renounce it for thy 
sake, and we will escape in company. Lis- 
ten to me, Rebecca,’ he said, again soften- 
his tone; ‘ England, Europe,—is not 
the world. There are spheres in which we 
may act, ample enough even for my am- 
i We will go to Palestine, where 
Conrade, Marquis ‘of Montserrat, is my 
friend—a friend free as myself from the do- 
ting scruples which fetter our free-born rea- 
son—rather with Saladin will we league 
ourselves, than endure the scorn of the bi- 
gots whom we contemn—I will form new 
paths to ess,” feeenap again tra- 
versi e room wi strides—* Eu- 
rope shall hear the loud aa him she has 
ven from her sons !—Not the millions 
whom her crusaders send to slaughter, can 
do so much to defend Palestine—-not the 
sabres of the thousands and ten thousands 
of Saracens can hew their way so deep into 
that land for which nations are striving, as 
the strength and policy of me and those 
brethren, who, in despite of yonder old bi- 
eo adhere to me in good and evil.— 
shalt be a queen, Rebecca—on Mount 
Carmel shall we pitch the throne which my 
valour eA a for you, and I will ex- 
change my long desired batton for a sceptre.”’ 
“PA dream said Rebecca ; ‘ poy nel 


Pa 


vision of the night, which, were it a waking 
reality, affects me not—enough that the 
power which thou mightest acquire, I will 
never share ; nor hold I so light of country 
er religious faith, as to esteem him who is 
willing to barter these ties, and cast away 


Ivanhoe. 
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the bonds of the Order of which he ‘is 4 
sworn member, in order to gratify an un- 
ruly passion for the daughter of another 
people. Put not a price on my deliverance, 
Sir Knight—sell not a deed of generosi 
protect the oppressed for the sake of 
and not for a selfish advan to 
throne of England, Richard will listen to 
my 3) from these cruel men. 

*¢ © Never, Rebecca,’ said the Templar, 
fiercely. ‘If I renounce Order, for 
thee alone will I renounce it—Ambition 
shall remain mine, if thou refuse my love; 
I will not be fooled on all hands. 
my crest to Richard ?—ask a boon of that 
heart of pride ?—Never, Rebecca, will I 
place the Order of the Temple at his fee 
in my person. I may forsake the Order, 
I never will degrade or betray it.’ - 

*** Now God be gracious to me,” said 
Rebecca, ‘ for the succour of man is well 
nigh hopeless !’ 

*** It is indeed,’ said the Templar ; “ for 
proud as thou art, thou has in me found 
thy match. If I enter the lists with my 
spear in rest, think not any human coiisi- 
deration shall prevent my putting forth my 
strength ; and think then upon thine own 
fate—to die the dreadful death of the worst 
of criminals—to be consumed upon a blaz- 
ing pile—dispersed to the elements of which 
our strange forms are so mysticaliy compo- 
sed—not a relique left of that graceful 
frame, from which we could say this lived 
and moved !—Rebecca, it is not in-woman 
to sustain this prospect—thou wilt yield to 
my suit.’ 

** © Bois-Guilbert,’ answered the Jewess, 
‘thou knowest not the heart of woman, 
or hast only conversed with those who are 
lost to her best feelings. I tell thee, proud 
Templar, that not in thy fiercest battles 
hast thou displayed more of thy vaunted 
courage, than has been shown by. woman 
when called upon to suffer by affection or 
duty. I am myself a woman, tenderly nur- 
tured, naturally fearful of danger, and im- 
patient of pain—yet, when we enter those 
fatal lists, ies to fight and I to suffer, I 
feel the strong assurance within me, that 
my courage shall mount higher than thine. 
Farewell—I waste no more words on thee; 
the time that remains on earth to the daugh- 
ter of Jacob must be otherwise spent—she 
must seek the Comforter, who may hide 
his face from his people, but who ever 
opens his ear to the cry of those who seek 
him in sincerity and in truth.’ 

*** We part then thus,’ said the Tem- 
plar, after a short pause; ‘ would to Hea- 
ven that we had never met, or that thou 
hadst been noble in birth, and Christian in 
faith !—Nay, by Heaven! when I gaze on 
thee, and think when and how we are next 
to meet, I could even wish myself one of 
thine own d ed nation; my hand con- 
versant with ingots and shekels, instead of 
spear and shield ; my head bent down before 
each petty noble, and my look only terrible 
to the shivering and bankrupt debtor—this 
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could I wish, Rebecca, to be near to thee in 
life, and to escape the fearful share I must 
shave in thy death.’ 

«* Thou has spoken the Jew,’ said Re- 
becca, * as the persecution of such as thou 
art has made him. Heaven in ire has driven 
him from his country; but industry has 

to him the only road to power and 
to influence, which oppression has left un- 
barred. Read the ancient history of the 
le of God, and tell me, if those, by 
whom Jehovah wrought such marvels among 
the nations, were then a people of misers 
and of usurers !—And know, proud knight, 
we number names amongst us, to which 
your boasted northern nobility, is as the 
compared with the cedar—names that 
ascend far back to those high times, when 
the Divine Presence shook the mercy-seat 
between the cherubim ; and which derive 
‘their splendour from no earthly prince, but 
from the awful voice, which bade their fa- 
thers be nearest of the congregation to the 
vision—Such were the princes of the house 
of Jacob.’ 

‘6 * Rebecca’s colour rose as she boasted 
the ancient glories of her race, but faded as 
she added, with a sigh, ‘ Such were the 

inces of Judah, now such no more !— 

ey are trampled down like the shorn 
grass, and mixed with the mire of the ways. 
Yet are there those among them who shame 
not such high descent, and of such shall be the 
daughter of Isaac the son of Adonikam !— 
Farewell !—I envy not thy blood-won-ho- 
nours—I envy not thy barbarous descent 
from northern heathens—I envy thee not 
thy faith, which is ever in thy mouth, but 
never in thy heart nor in thy practice.’ 

«¢¢ There is a spell on me, by Heaven !’ 
said Bois-Guilbert. ‘.I well nigh think 
yon besotted skeleton spoke truth, and that 
the reluctance with which I part from thee, 
hath something in it more than is natural.— 
Fair creature !’ he said, approaching near 
her, but with great respect,—‘ so young, 
80 beautiful, so fearless of death! and yet 
doomed to die, and with infamy and agony. 
Who would not weep for thee? The tear, 
that has been a stranger to these eye-lids 
for twenty years, moistens them as I gaze 
on thee. But it must be—nothing may now 
save thy life. Thou and I are but the blind 
Instruments of some irresistible fatality, that 
hurries us along, like goodly vessels driving 
before the storm, which are dashed against 
each other, and so perish. Forgive me, then, 
and let us part, at least, as friends part. I 
have assailed thy resolution in vain, and 
mine own is fixed as the adamantine decrees 
of fate.” 

** * Thus,’ said Rebecca, ‘ do men throw 
on fate the issue of their own wild passions. 
But I do forgive thee, Bois-Guilbert, though 
the author of my early death. There are 
noble things which cross over thy powerful 
mind ; but it is the garden of the sluggard, 
and the weeds have rushed up, and con- 
my to choak the fair and wholesome blos- 


“* © Yet,’ said the Templar, * I am, Re- 
becca, as thou hast spoken’ me, 
untamed—and , that, amidst a shoal of 
empty fools and crafty bigots, I have retain- 
ed the pre-eminent fortitude that places me 
abovethem. I have been a child of battle, 
from my youth upward ; high in my views, 


‘steady and inflexible in pursuing them. 


Such must I remain—proud, ‘inflexible, 
and unchanging; and of this the world 
shall have proof." But thou forgivest me, 
Rebecca ?” 

“** As freely as ever victim forgave her 
executioner.” ‘ 

** * Farewell, then,’ said the Templar, 
and left the apartment. 

The appointed day arrives, and no 
succour has yet been heard of for the 
beautiful Jewess. The lists are pre- 
pered for the combat, on whose issne 

er fate depends—but hour follows 
hour in silence; and the immense 
multitude assembled are at length con- 
vinced that no Christian knight has 
deemed the quarrel of an unbelieving 
maiden fit occasion for the exhibition 
of his valour.’ But Isaac, the old fa- 
ther of Rebecca, has had intelligence 
of his daughter’s situation; and his 
endeayours to secure her a champion 
have not been unavailing. The sha- 
dows are beginning to fall from west 
eastward, the signal that the time of 
tarrying was near its close. Rebeeca, 
in this the hour of her extremity, 
** folds her arms, and looking up to- 
wards Heaven, seéms to expect that 
aid from above which she can scarce 
promise herself from man.”  .Bois- 
Guilbert approaches her, and whispers 
once more in her ear, that if she will 
spring on his courser behind him and 
fly, all may yet be well; but’ the 
maiden turns her from the Tempter, 
and prepares to die. At,this moment 
the sound of a horn is heard—a knight 
rides full speed into the lists,. and de- 
mands to combat on the side of the 
Jewess. 

‘¢ * The stranger must first show,’ said 
Malvoisin, ‘ that he is good Knight, andof 
honourable lineage. The Temple sendeth 
not forth her champions against nameless 
men.’ 

«« * My name,’ said the Knight, raising 
his helmet, ‘ is better known, my lineage 
more pure, Malvoisin, than thine own. I 
am Wilfrid of Ivanhoe.’ 

‘* ¢ J will not fight with thee,’ said the 
Templar, in a changed and hollow voice. 
* Get thy wounds healed, purvey thee a 
better horse, and it may be I will hold it 
worth my while to scourge out of thee this 
boyish spirit of bravade.’ 

*“** Ha! proud Templar,’ said Ivanhoe, 
« hast thou forgotten that twice didst thou 





‘* Bois-Guilbert turned his countenance 
irresolutely towards Rebecca, and then ex- 
claimed, looking fiercely at Ivanhoe, ‘ Dog 
of a Saxon ! take thy lance, and for 
the death thou hast drawn upon thee !’ 

** © Does the Grand Master allow me the 
combat ?’ said Ivanhoe. 

** « T may not deny what you have chal- 
lenged,”’ anid, the Grand Masier, ‘ iding 
the maiden accepts thee as her champion. 
Yet I would thou were in better plight to 
do battle. An enemy of our Order hast 
thou ever been, yet would I have thee ho- 
nourably met with.’ 

* ¢ Thus—thus as I am, and nototherwise,” 
said Ivanhoe ; ‘ it is the judgment of God 
—to his ing I commend himself.—Re- 
becca,’ said he, riding up to the fatal chair, 
* doest thou accept of me for thy champion ?” 

*** IT do,’ she said—* I do,’ fluttered by 
an emotion which the fear of death had 
been unable to produce, ‘ I do accept thee 
as the champion whom Heaven hath sent 
me. Yet, no—no—thy wounds are un- 


cured.——-Meet not that proud man—why- 


shouldst thou perish also ?” 

** But Ivanhoe was already at his post, 
and had closed his visor, and comes pe his 
lance. Bois-Guilbert did the same; and 
his esquire remarked, as he clasped his visor, 
chat his face, which had, notwithstanding 
the variety of emotions which he had 
been agitated, continued during the whole 
morning of an ashy paleness, was now be- 
come suddenly very much flushed. 

** The herald, then, seeing each cham- 

ion in his place, uplifted his voice, repeat- 
thrice—Faites vos devoirs, preux che- 
s After the third cry, he withdrew 
to one side of the lists, and again proclaim- 
ed, that none, on peril of instant death, 
should dare, by word, cry, or action, to in- 
terfere with or disturb this fair field of com- 
bat. The Grand Master, who held in his 
hand the gage of battle, Rebecca’s glove, 
now threw it into the lists, and pronounced 
the fatal signal words, Laissez aller. 


combat all had 3 but although 
the spear of Ivanhoe did but, in comparison, 
touch the shield of Bois-Guilbert, that 


[Dee. 
beheld it, reeled in his sad i 
stirrups, and fell in the lists. lon: Ym 

‘* Ivanhoe, extricating himself from his 
fallen horse, was soon on foot, hastening to 
mend his fortune with his sword; but his 


antagonist arose not. Wilfrid, 
foot on his breast, and the s '$ point to 
his throat, commanded him to yield him, or 
die on the spot, Bois-Guilbert returned no 
answer. 

“ ¢ Slay him not, Sir Knight,’ cried the 
Grand Master, * unshriven and unabsolved 
—kill not body and soul. We allow him 
vanquished.’ 

** He descended into the lists, and com. 
manded them to unhelm the conquered 
champion. His eyes were closed—the dark 
red flush was still on his brow. As they 
leoked on him in astonishment, the eyes 
opened—but they were fixed and glazed. 
The flush from his brow, and gave 
way to the pallid hue of death. Unscathed 
by the lance of his enemy, he had died a 
victim to the violence of his own contend. 
ing passions. 

** * This is indeed the judgment of God,’ 
said the Grand Master, looking upwards 
* Fiat voluntas tual” 

Immediately after the death of Bois- 
Guilbert, King Richard arrives at 
the preceptory—for he too has heard 
of the danger of Rebecca, and 
believing Ivanhoe to be still disa- 
bled by his wounds, has come him- 
self to reak a spear in her cause. 
Amidst the tumult of the royal ar- 
rival, and amidst the still greater tu- 
mult of her own emotions, the maiden 
prays her father to remove her—for 
she is afraid of many things—most of 
all, she is afraid that she might say 
too much were she to trust herself to 
speak with her deliverer. 

On his way to Templestowe, King 
Richard has been beset by a party of 


assassins—the instruments of his bro- 


ther’s meanness—and has escaped from 
them chiefly by means of Robin Hood 
and his archers, who happened to be 
near them in the wood. It is attend- 
ed by these outlaws as his body- 
guard, that Coeur de Lion re-assumes 
the state and title of his birth-right ; 
and one of his first acts is to reward 
his faithful friend and follower, Ivan- 
hoe, by restoring him to the 
graces of his father, and celebrating 
his marriage with the Lady Rowena. 
But we cannot enter upon the minor 
parts of the Romance—The eye of the 
reader still follows Rebacca. 


*< It was upon the second morning after 
Rowens 


this happy bridal, that the Lad 

was a. acquainted by her hand-maid 

Elgitha, that a damsel desired admission to 
7 
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her and solicited that their parley 
wight be without witness. Rowena won- 
dered, hesitated, became curious, and ended 
by commanding the damsel to be admitted, 
and her attendants to withdraw. 

« She entered—a noble and commanding 
figure, the long white veil in which she was 
shrouded, overshadowing rather than con- 
cealing the elegance and majesty of her 
shape. Her demeanour was that of respect, 
unmingled by the least shade either of fear, 
or of a wish to propitiate favour. Rowena 
was ever ready to acknowledge the claims, 
and attend to the feelings of others. She 
arose, and would have conducted the lovely 
stranger to a seat, but she looked at Elgi- 
tha, and again intimated a wish to dis- 
course with the Lady Rowena alone. El- 
githa had no sooner retired with unwilling 

than, to the surprise of the Lady of 
Ivanhoe, her fair visitant kneeled on one 
knee, pressed her hands to her forehead, 
and bending her head to the ground, in 
spite of Rowena’s resistance, kissed the em- 
broidered hem of her tunic. 

« * What means this?’ said the sur- 
prised bride ; ‘* or why do you offer to me 
a deference so unusual ?” 

* © Because to you, Lady of Ivanhoe,’ 
said Rebecca, rising up and resuming the 
usual quiet dignity of her manner, ‘ 1 may 
lawfully and without rebuke pay the 
debt of. gratitude which I owe to Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe. I am—forgive the boldness which 
has offered to you the homage of my coun- 
try=I am the unhappy Jewess, for whom 
your husband his life against such 
fearful odds im the tilt-yard of Temple- 
stowe.” 

“ © Damsel,’ said Rowena; ‘ Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe on that day rendered back but in 
slight measure your unceasing charity to- 


wards him in his wounds and misfortunes. | 


Speak, is there aught remains in which he 
I can serve thee ?” 
fa * Nothing, said Rebecca, ‘calmly, Po 
will transmit to him gra’ 
tet "9 

“* You leave England, then,’ said Row- 
ena, scarce revovering the surprise of this 
ex i visit. 

** «1 leave it, lady, ere this moon again 
changes. My father hath a brother high 
in favour with Mohammed Boabdil, King 
of Grenada—thither we go, secure of peace 
and protection, for the payment of such 
ransom as the Moslem exact from our 'peo- 


“* * And are you not then as well pro-. 


tected in England? ‘said Rebecca. * My 
husband has favour with the King—the 
King himself is just and generous.” 

“"* Lady,’ said Rebecca, * I doubt it 


ot—bug the people of England are a fierce 
race, gtlreliing ever with their neighbours 


or among themselves, and ready to plunge 
the sword into the bowels of each other. 
Such is no safe abode for the children of 


my people. 


Ephraim is an heartless 
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to fear. She 
who ni the sick-bed of Ivanhoe,’ she 
continued, rising with enthusiasm—* she 
can have nothing to fear in England, where 
Saxon and Norman will contend who shall 
most do her honour.” 

“ ¢ Thy speech is fair, lady,’ said Re- 
becca, ‘ and thy purpose fairer; but it may 
not be—there is a betwixt us. Our 
breeding, our faith, alike forbid either to 
pass over it. Farewell—yet, e’er I go, in- 
dulge me one request. The bridai-veil 
hangs over thy face; raise it, and let me 
see the features of which fame speaks so 
highly.’ 

“« * They are scarce worthy of being look- 
ed upon,’ said Rowena; ‘ but, expecting 
Se aay I remove the 

** She took it off accordingly, and partly 
from the consciousness of beauty, partly from 
bashfulness, she blushed so intensely, that 
cheek, brow, neck, and bosom, were suf- 
fused with crimson. Rebecca blushed also, 
but it was a momentary feeling ; and, mas- 
tered by higher emotions, past slowly from 
her features like the crimson cloud, which 
changes colour when the sun sinks beneath 
the horizon. 

‘* * Lady,’ she said, “the countenance 
you have deigned to shew me will long 
dwell in my temembrance. There reigns 
in it gentleness and goodness ; and if a tinge 
of the world’s. pride or vanities may mix 
with an expression so lovely, how may we 
chide that which is of earth for bearing some 
colour of its origmal? Long, long will I 
remember your and bless God that 
I leave my noble deliverer united with’——— 

** She stopped short—her eyes filled with 
tears. She hastily wiped them, and an- 
swered to the anxious enquiries of Rowena 
—* I am well, ‘lady—well. But my heart 
swells when 1 think of Torquilistone and 
the lists of Templestowe.—Farewell. One, 
the most trifling part of my duty, remains 
undischarged. Accept this casket—startle 
not at its contents.’ 

** Rowena opened the small silver-chased 
casket, and perceived a carcanet, or neck- 
lace, with ear-jewels, of diamonds, which 
were visibly of immense value. 

“« ¢ It is impossible,’ she said, tendering 
back the casket. ‘* I dare not accept a gift 
of such consequence.” 

© Yet keep it, lady,” returned Rebecca 
—‘ You have power, rank, command, in- 
fluence ; we have wealth, the source both 
of our strength and weakness; the value of 
these toys, ten times multiplied, would not 
influence half so much as your slightest 
wish. To you, therefore, the gift is of litle 
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value—and to me, what I with is of 
much less. Let me not think you deem so 

ill of my nation as your com- 
mons believe. Think ye that I prize these 
sparkling fragments of stone above my li- 
berty ? or that my father values them in 
comparison to the hear of his only'child ? 
Accept them, lady—to me they are value- 
less. I will never wear jewels more.’ 

“6 6 You are then unhappy,’ said Rowena, 
struck with the manner in which Rebecca 
uttered the last words. ‘ O, remain with 
us—the counsel of holy men will wean you 
from your unhappy law, and I will be a 
sister to you.’ 

‘* ‘No, lady,’ answered Rebecca, the same 
calm melancholy reigning in her soft voice 
and beautiful features—* that may not be. 
I may not change the faith of my fathers 
like a garment unsuited to the climate in 
which I seek to dwell, and unhappy, lady, 
I will not be. He, to whom I dedicate my 
eee life, will be my comforter, if I do His 


“* ¢ Have you then convents, to one of 
which you mean to retire ?? asked Rowena. 

*** No, lady, said the Jewess; * but 
among our people, since the time of Abra- 
ham downward, have been women who 
have devoted their thoughts to Heaven, 
and their actions to works of kindness to 
men, tending the sick, feeding the hungry, 
and relieving the distressed. Among these 
will Rebecca be numbered. Say this to 
thy lord, should he enquire after the fate 

her whose life he saved.’ 

There was an involuntary tremor in Re- 
becca’s voice, and a tenderness of accent, 
which perhaps betrayed more than she 
would willingly have expressed. She has- 
tened to bid Rowena adieu. 

«+ * Farewell,’ she said. ‘* May He, who 
made both Jew and Christian, shower down 
on you his choicest blessings! The bark 
that wafts us hence will be under weigh 
e’er we can reach the port.’ ” 

Such is the main thread of the story 
of Ivanhoe. It is intermingled with 
many beautiful accompaniments both 
of a serious and a ludicrous nature— 
woven with it and each other some- 
what after the wild phantastic manner 
of Ariosto—all admirable in them- 
selves, but for the present forbidden 

d to us. The style in which 
adventures of so many different 
individuals are all brought down to- 
gether pari passu, may a to many 
as a defect—for in these days all read- 
ers have formed a taste for having 
their feelings excited in the strongest 
possible manner. And for this pur- 
pose, it is necessary that their atten- 
tion and interest should throughout 
be directed and attached to one o- 
minating hero. But the style we 
think has, in this instance, been wise- 
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ly chosen, for nothing could have 
given the reader so powerfully the 
idea of a period full of bustle and tu. 
mult—wherein the interest depended 
so much upon collisions of external 
strength, and the disarray of conflict. 
ing passions. 

One word only before we close, 
concerning the humorous parts of this 
novel, in which it will at once be seen 
—our author has followed a new mode 
of composition. Not being able, as ih 
former instances, to paint from existin 
nature, and to delight the reader wi 
a faithful delineation of what was, in 
some measure, already known to him, 
he is obliged more frequently to resort 
toa play of fancy in his humorous 
dialogue, which generally flows in'a 
truly jovial and free-hearted style, 
worthy of merry England. Nor ‘is 
the flagon or the pasty on any 0¢ 
casion spared ; for otherwise it would 
be difficult to conceive how his stal- 
wart friars, archers, and other able- 
bodied characters, could go through 
the fatigues ascribed to them, or sus- 
tain such a genial vein of plea- 
santness on all occasions—in the 
midst of the knocks and blows which 
are throughout the tale distributed on 
all hands, with an English fulness 
both as to quality and quantity. This 
mixture of cuffs and good cheer, so 
characteristic of the age, seems to have 
kept up their animal spirits, and ren- 
dered them fit to move lightly and 
happily in that stormy sphere of ac- 
tion where force was law. 

On the whole, we have no doubt 
this Romance ‘will be in the highest 
degree popular here, but still more so 
in England. Surely the hearts of our 
neighbours will rejoice within them, 
when they find that their own ancient 
manners are about to be embalmed, as 
we have no doubt they will be in many 
succeeding novels by the same mas- 
terly hand, which has already confer- 
red services in that sort so inestimable 
upon us. 

As we hinted at the beginning of 
this paper, we should not be su 
to find the generality of readers disap- 
pointed a little at first ; but their eyes 
will soon become accustomed to the 
new and beautiful light through which 
the face of Nature is now sa@bmitted 
to them, and confess that the great 
Magician has not diminished the 


~ 


power of his spell by extending his ; 


circle. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE “ HISTORIA MAJOR” OF MATTHEW PARIS, MONK OF 
ST ALBANS, 

(Continued from page 88.) 

A. D. 1090. perfidy.” When the knight heard 
Character and Anecdotes of Malcolm, these words, being struck as by a thun- 
King of Scotland. derbolt, he hastily dismounted from 


As we have made mention of king 
Malcolm, I shall take upon me to 
shew, in few words, with what tem- 
r and moderation he was gifted. 
aving learned from an informer that 
one of his principal nobles had con- 
spired with the enemy for his death, 
he ordered the accuser to keep silence, 
and waited quietly till the coming of 
the traitor, who happened at the time 
to be absent. As soon as he appeared 
again at court, attended by a numer- 
ous retinue, to execute his treasonable 
, the king issued orders to his 
astamen to be ready with their dogs 
before dawn, and, as soon as the morn- 
ing broke, he called all his nobles and 
retainers round him for the chase. 
When they reached a certain wide 
0 surrounded by a very thick wood 
ike a girdle, he kept the treacherous 
lord by his side, and, while all the rest 
were eagerly pursuing the game, re- 
mained with him alone. Then, when 
no other — was in sight, the king 
stopped short, and looking back upon 
the traitor, who was behind him, said, 
Lo! here am I now, and thou with 
me; we are alone—we are equally 
armed and equally mounted ; there is 
nobody that can see or hear us, or 
bring assistance to either of us ; if, 
therefore, the co be in thee, if 
thou be stout enough and bold enough, 
perform that which thou hast propos- 
ed to do, execute for my enemies and 
thy confederates that which thou hast 
promised. If it be thy mind to slay 
me, when canst thou do it more fairly 
—when more privately—when more 
manfully? Hast thou prepared poi- 
son? Leave that to women. Dost 
thou lie in wait for me in my bed? 
That an adultress might do. Didst 
thou ordain to lie in ambush and at- 
tack me with the sword? No man 
doubts that this is rather the office of 
an asggssin than of a soldier. Come 
on then! body to body—act the part 
of a man and of a warrior, so that thy 
treason may at least be without base- 
ness, although it cannot be without 
Vor. VI. 


his horse, and throwing aside his wea- 
pons, fell at the royal feet, with tears 
and trembling. ‘* Fear nothing,” said 
the king, ‘‘ for no evil will I do unto 
thee ;” and thereupon, having requir- 
ed of him only a promise of fature 
fealty, to be confirmed by oath, and 
proper pledges for the same, he re- 
turned with him, in good time, to their 
companions, and related to no man 
what had been said or done betwixt 
them. 

Foundation of the Monastery of St Os« 
win at Tinemouth in Northumber- 
land. 

About these days, Robert de Mowbray, 
Ear] of Northumberland, being touch- 
ed with divine inspiration, and willing 
to restore the church of the blessed 
Oswin at Tinemouth, which was lately 
become desolate, and to establish there 
a society of monks for the service of 
God, and the aforesaid holy martyr, 
by the advice of his friends, addressed 
himself unto Paul, abbot of St Albans, 
earnestly and devoutly entreating that 
he would deign to send thither some 
of his own fraternity, promising that 
he would abundantly supply them with 
whatsoever things are n for 
food and raiment. The abbot was 
not wanting, on his part, to the pra 

of this petition, but took order that 

pe of the —— of St — 

should proceed thither accordingly, 
whom, ee the said earl had AM 
riched with manors, advowsons, rents, 
fisheries, mills, and all manner of 
goods, eonfirming to them the same 
things by his letters patent, free and 
exempt from all secular service, he 
gave unto the aforesaid Paul, the abe 
bot, and his successors, and to the 
church of the blessed Alban, the pro« 
tomartyr of England, the church of 
Tinemouth, with all its appurtenances, 
for his own salvation, and that of all 
his sty tater tee to be = 
tuall them, in suc 
rome as that the abbots of St Albans, 
for the time being, with the advice of 
the convent of A place aforesaid, 
2 
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a have free disposal of the priors 
monks, both in constituting and 
in removing them, as might appear 
expedient. 
A. D. 1092. 
Vision of the Monks at Fulda. 

In those days a pestilence sorely af- 
flicted the monastery of Fulda, by 
which, first the abbot, and afterwards 
many of the monks were slain ; but 
the * tlertte who remained alive, be- 
took themselves to alms-giving and 
prayers, both for the souls of their de- 
ceased brethren, and for the health of 
the living. However, in process of 
time (as generally comes to pass) the 
devotion of the brethren began a little 
to fail, and the cellarer* ceased not to 
affirm that the funds of the abbey 
were not sufficient to maintain so great 
an expense. He also added, that it 
appeared foolish that the dead should 
consume what was necessary towards 
the support of the living ; wherefore, 
on a certain night, when the cellarer 
had deferred a little his night’s rest, 
on account of some necessary business, 
and at last, having completed his af- 
fairs, was hastening to his chamber ; 
behold, as he passed the door of the 
chapter-house, he saw the abbot and 
all the brethren who had departed that 
year, sitting in the chapter-house, ac- 
cording to custom. The cellarer, af- 
frighted at such a vision, began to fly, 
but at the abbot’s command he was 
seized by the brethren, and brought 
into the chapter-house. He was first 
reproved for the sin of avarice, and 
then severely beaten with scourges, 
after which the abbot said, with a stern 
countenance, “‘ It is too presumptuous 
in any one to seek after the profit to 
arise from the death of another, espe- 
cially as death is common to all ;” and 
added, ‘ that it was an impious thing 
when 2 monk had passed all his days 
in holy offices, that he should be de- 
prived, after his death, of the neces- 
sary nourishment of a single year.” 
He then said, “ Depart, for thou shalt 
soon die, and reform all the monks 
whom thy avarice has corrupted by 
thy example.” The monk decadiion 
went to his companions, and gave evi- 
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dence that it was no vain delusion 
which he had witnessed, as well by 
the marks of recent stripes, as by his 
death, which followed shortly after, 


A.D. 1099. 

Narrative of the Death of William 
Rufus, and the Prodigies which at. 
tended it. 

In the year of our Lord 1100, William, 

king of England, surnamed “ the red,” 

having kept with great pomp his 

Christmas at Gloucester, his Easter 

at Chichester, and his Pentecost at 

London,—on the day after that of St 

Peter ad vincula, went into the new 

forest to hunt, when Walter Tyrrell, 

aiming at a stag, unintentionally smote 
the king with an arrow, who, pierced 
through the heart, fell without speak- 
ing a word, and thus ended a cruel life 
by a miserable death. Several prodigies 
also preceded his decease. For the 
same king, the day before this event, 
saw in a dream his own blood issue 
out as from the stroke of a lancet, the 
stream whereof spouted up to the sky, 
overshadowing the sun, and darken- 
ing the brightness of the firmament. 

As soon as he was awakened, he called 

on the Virgin Mary, and having a 

light brought, and forbidding those 

of his chamber to depart from him, 
he passed the rest of the night with- 
out sleep. But in the morning, when 
the day broke, a certain monk, a fo- 
reigner, who followed the royal eourt 
on the business of his church, related 
to Robert Fitzhamon (a man of in- 
fluence, and a familiar of the king’s) 

a wonderful and terrible vision which 

appeared to him the same night. For 

in his sleep he saw the king enter a 

certain church, and, with a haughty 

and insolent mien, as he was wont, 
look on the standers by ; then seizing 

a crucifix with his teeth, he began 

gnawing the arms and legs till he 

almost destroyed them ; all which the 
crucifix endured for a time, but at last 
struck the king with its right foot, in- 
somuch that he fell backwards on the 
pavement—and he then beheld a flame 
issue from the mouth of the prostrate 
king, which extended itself so widely, 
that the cloud of smoke, like a great 





* Cellarer. This was the appellation given to an officer, ** who was to be thesfather of 
the whole society, had the care of every thing relating to the food of the monks, and ves- 
sels of the cellar, kitchen, and oe See Fosbrooke’s History of Monachism (page 


177), where the duties attach 


to this office are accurately and minutely detailed, In 


the original he is called ‘* Cellarius sive Promus.” 
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shadow, rolled to the sky. This vi- 
sion, when Robert Fitzhamon related 
it to the king, he only laughed, and 
redoubling his shouts of laughter, 


’ said, “ he is a monk, and has dream- 


ed like a monk for the sake of a fee. 
Pay him a hundred shillings, that he 
may not complain that his was an 
empty dream.’ 

Howbeit, the king himself dreamed 
another dream the night before his 
death, wherein he saw a most beauti- 
ful child laid out upon an altar, and 
being hungry beyond measure, and 
urged by vehement inclination, he 
went up and began eating of that in- 
fant’s flesh, which appeared to him 
delicious when he had tasted it ; but 
when he was about to indulge still 
further his voracious appetite, the 
child turned towards him with a fierce 
countenance, and threatening voice, 
exclaiming, “‘ hold! you have had too 
much already.” The king consulted 
a certain bishop in the morning on 
the subject of this dream; and the 
bishop, suspecting the cause of such 
a judgment, admonished him to de- 
sist from persecuting the church ; 
“for this,” he added, “‘ was a fore- 
warning of Heaven, and a merciful 
chastisement—neither, as thou hast 
designed to do, go to hunt this day.” 
The king, slighting this salutary ad- 
monition, went into the wood to hunt, 
notwithstanding. And lo! by acci- 
dent, a great stag running before the 
king, he exclaimed to a knight who 
was by his side, Walter Tyrrell by 
name, ‘* shoot devil,” whereupon in- 
stantly parted from the bow that ar- 
row, (ot which it may well and truly 
be said, as if it had been prophetically 
written, 

“‘ Et semel emissum volat irrevocabile te- 
lum.”’) 
and glancing against a tree which sent 
it back in an oblique direction, it 
pierced the heart of the king, who fell 
dead to the earth at the same instant. 
The people who were with him fled 
different ways, that unfortunate knight 
being foremost. But a few of them 
returning, found the body lying bath- 
ed in its own blood, and beginning to 
mortify, and placing it on a miserable 
coalman’s car which happened to pass 
that way, drawn by a half-starved 
horse, compelled the poor peasant to 
convey it to the city. On its way 
thither, passing through a deep and 
clayey road, the carriage broke down, 


and the now stiff and stinking 
was left in the road for those w 
were so disposed to carry away. 

In the same hour, the Earl of Corn- 
wall, hunting in a wood two days jour- 
ney distant, being left by his compa- 
nions, met a great hairy black goat, 
carrying on its back the king disco< 
loured and naked, and pierced through 
the body by a gizly wound. And 
the goat, being adjured by the Triune 
God to discover what thing it was, 
answered, “‘ I bear away to judgment 
your king, even the tyrant William 
the Red, for I am a malignant spirit, 
and the avenger of that raging malice 
with which he persecuted the church 
of Christ ; and it was I who contrived 
his death, by the orders of Alban, the 
blessed protomartyr of England, who 
made his complaint to the Lord, that 
in the isle of Britain, of which he was 
the original sanctifier, this king’s evil 
deeds passed all measure of forgive- 
ness.” This adventure the Earl im~ 
mediately related to his companions, 
and, in the space of three days, he 
found all things to be true as the vi- 
sion had warned him, by means of 
ocular witnesses. Over and above 
these several prodigies, the earth emit- 
ted fountains of blood in various quar- 
ters, by way of further foretokening 
the event which was to take place.— 
Also Anselm, Archbishop of Canter 
bury, who had been banished to parts 
beyond sea for three years by his ty- 
ranny, came about the kalends of 
August from Rome to Marcenniacum 
to enjoy the converse of St Hugh, the 
bishop of Clugny; where, on occa- 
sion of some discourse between them 
concerning King William being had, 
that venerable abbot bore witness to 
the truth in these words, saying, 
“ last night I beheld that same kin 
brought before the throne of God, 
accused, and heard the sentence of 
damnation pronounced against him.” 
But in what manner these things had 
come to his knowledge, neither the 
archbishop, nor any that were there 
present at that time inquired, such 
was the awe with which the abbot’s 
eminent sanctity inspired them. The 
following day the archbishop, having 
departed thence, proceeded to Lyons ; 
and the next morning, while the 
monks were singing the matin-song 
in his presence, lo! a youth delicately 
attired, and of a serene countenance, 
stood by the side of one of the arch« 
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ishop’s clerks, as he lay in bed near 
the door of his chamber, and had clos- 
ed his eyes, but was not yet asleep— 
** Adam !” he cried, “ sleepest thou ?” 
Whereto the clerk answered that he 
did not. “‘ Wilt thou hear of things 
t are new,” said the vision; and 

e clerk said, “ willingly.” Where- 
upon straightway the vision replied, 
“* know then this thing for certain— 
the discord which has fallen out be- 
tween the archbishop and King Wil- 
liam is at rest for ever.” At this 
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the clerk, becom : 

e clerk, ing mote alert, raised 
his head, but when his eyes were Open 
could see nobody.—The night after, 
as one of the monks belonging to the 
same archbishop’s company was chant~ 
ing his matins, behold! one offered 
him a scroll of parchment to read, 
whereon he saw these words written, 
*¢ obiit Rex Willelmus.” And, when 
he looked up, he saw none besides his 
companions. In a very short time af. 
terwards the king’s death was ane 
nounced to the archbishop. 
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Viator’s Letters on the History and Progress of the Fine Arts. 
LETTER II. 


MR NORTH, 
Wiru your permission I will now re- 
sume my “ observations on the history 
and progress of the fine arts.” It has 
often been remarked, that many other 
circumstances besides the endowment 
of genius are requisite to form a great 
man, whether in arts or arms, in bu- 
siness or in policy. What these are 
with respect to artists I shall not, at 

nt, stop to inquire, nor is it, in- 
eed, necessary ; for the sketch which 
I gave in my last letter, relative to 
the of the arts prior to the 
a ce of Raphael, contains a suf- 
ficient comment on the subject. But 
all favourable circumstances oe Se 
out patro , nugatory ; and the ge- 
seat Raphael paar han tan 
ed and expired—“ sunk into the grave 
unpitied and unknown,” had he ap- 
peared in any other province of Chris- 
tendom but Italy. In that country 
alone, at that time, the arts were stu- 
died.in their true spirit, and —_ 
to their proper purpose, not mer 
as the y atl. of grandeur, but in 
the visible illustration of religion and 


The munificence of the priesthood 
drew forth the latent energies of ta- 


lent for the one, and the pride and 
taste of the nobility fostered the effects 
directed to the other. It was, how- 
ever, the good fortune of Raphael, 
while he met with a degree of en- 
couragement, such as few artists ever 
obtained, to be allowed the free exer- 
cise of his genius, toembody, not only in 


his own way, the conception which he 
formed of his subjects, but even to 
choose whatever subject seemed most 
agreeable to his particular taste and 
fancy. The dispute on the sacrament 
and its companion, the school of Athens, 
he painted before he had attained his 
twenty-eighth year,—and I know not 
two works, either in art or in literature, 
that evince a more clear perception of 
human nature than these truly mas 
penty productions. Placed at Rome 
in the centre of a splendid and refined 
court, surrounded by the intellectual 
and the powerful, the reverend and 
the honourable of the earth, he seems 
to have contemplated, with singular 
faculties of discernment, the grand of 
the human character, and to have 
transferred the result of his observa- 
tions to his canvas with the felicity of 
a creative hand ; and yet in the midst 
of this effulgence of superior genius, 
we may trace the skilful adaptation 
of great professional learning, show- 
ing with what care he studied the 
works of his predecessors, and with 
what industry he must have previous- 
ly devoted himself to the imitation of 
their beauties. 

In the upper part of the dispute on 
the sacrament, something may be dis- 
covered of the superb taste of Bartholo- 
meo in drapery with that hardness of 
outline which the artist had acquir- 
ed from his first master Perugino, 
but in the general aggregate of the 
work we perceive the power and hap- 
piness of his own peculiar genius. The 
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school of Athens is more ly his 
own a sry and being fied from 
the traces of imitation, is, upon the 
whole, a more perfect work. 

The pictures which he executed im- 
mediately after these, with the excep- 
tio of his Heliodorus, which, per- 
haps, in dignity and. enlargement of 
style, is superior to them both, are 
marked with the negligences of a more 
careless pencil. This has been attri- 
buted, not without plausibility, to the 
dissipated habits into which he was at 
that time allured, by the mistaken 
kindness of his admirers and the pa- 
trons of his talents. They drew him 
from his studies into company, and 
forgot, that every moment which he 
spent in their convivial entertainment, 
subtracted something from his ability, 
and tended to impair his fame. His 
mind, however, was of too high a cast 
to be entirely enslaved by their dan- 

rous adulation, and, with an effort 

t could not have been performed 
without a strong inherent taste for 
purity and virtue, he broke from the 
Circean enchantment of dissipation, 
and resumed the proper path of his 
glorious destiny. The Cartoons .at 
Hampton Court, and the Transfigura- 
tion, are the monuments at once of 
his repentance and his power. And 
here I am enabled to present you, 
Sir, with a very curious piece of cri- 
ticism on the latter production, from 
the pen of no less a personage than 
the probable author of the celebrated 
letters of Junius. It was transmitted 
to a friend of mine, and it serves to 
show that what has ever hitherto been 
considered as a fault in the T'ransfigu- 
ration, is, perhaps, its greatest and 
most skillfully contrived beauty. Be 
this, however, as it may, the critique 
is a literary curiosity, not merely on 
account of the pen from which it has 
come, but the intellectual acumen 
which it exhibits. 

“‘ The title of this picture is a misnomer. 
The picture tells you it isthe Ascension.— 
The transfiguration is another incident which 
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happened before the ascension, and is 
recited Map spo a rere of St Luke, 
when the countenance of Jesus was 
and he became ‘Ersgov, and his clothi 
white and lightened.* The robe of 
cending Christ is blue. 

** The painter brings different incidents 
together to constitute one plot. The pic- 
ture consists of three different groups, com- 
bined or united in one scheme or action. 

1. Jesus ascending perpendicularly into 
the air, clothed in blue raiment, and attend- 
ed by two other figures. 

2. Some of his disciples on the mount, 
who see the ascent, and lie dazzled and con- 
founded by the sight. 

3. A number of persons at the bottom 
of the mount, who appear to look intently 
on a young man possessed by a devil and 
convulsed; none of them see the ascension, 
but the young man, or rather the devil who 
is in him, does see it. On all similar occa- 
sions these fallen angels know the Christ 
and acknow him. The other figures 
are agitated with astonishment and terror, 
variously and distinctly expressed in ev 
one of them at the sight of the effect which 
they see is made upon him by some object 
which they do not see. This is the sub- 
lime imagination by which the lower part 
of the picture is connected with the up- 
per.” 

Had the life of Raphael, which 
closed on his birth-day, in his ~~, 
seventh year, been prolonged to the 
period of Leonardo da Vinci, Michel 
Angelo, or Titian, when in so short 
a time he produced so many great, so 
many unrivalled works, to what ex- 
cellence might he not have carried the 
art! 

The next eminent artist who comes 
under our consideration is Titian.— 
The grandeur which Michel Angelo 
gave to the human figure—Titian has 
rivalled in colouring. But I do not 
propose, on the present occasion, to 
investigate the merits of his colouring, 
but to pursue the consideration of the 
intellectual powers of the artists whom 
it falls within the scope of my present 
purpose to notice. It is the mental, 
not the mechanical department of the 
art to which I wish, in this historical 
view, to draw your attention. Per- 


> 
was 
as- 





* In the common version thus: ** And, as he prayed, the fashion of his countenance 
was altered, and his raiment was white and glistering. And, behold, there talked with 
him two men, which were Moses and Elias; who appeared in glory, and spake of his de- 
cease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem. But Peter and they that were with him 
were heavy with sleep ; and when they were awake, they saw his glory, and the two men 
that stood with him. 


+ We 
be permitted to divulge. 


possess some curious facts about Junius, which, on some other occasion, we may 
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at some other time you may give 

me “room and v enough” to 
treat of that also. I shall, therefore, 
pass over the numerous portraits of 
Titian, and only notice one of those 
works in which the mind was even more 
joyed than the hand—for exam- 

, his St Peter martyr, which, per- 
ps, as a composition, may deserve to 
be ranked among the finest concep- 
tions of genius ; in execution it had 
no superior. As the legend on which 
it is founded is not much known in 
our presbyterian region, it may be 
necessary to give you some account of 


i 

This St Peter was the head of a re- 
ligious sect in some part of a foreign 
country, but the particular place I 
really cannot exactly tell; and on 
his way from Germany to Milan, with 
a companion, he was attacked by an 
adversary to his religious opinions 
while passing through a wood and 
murdered. His death is the subject 
of the picture. 

The prestrate figure of the saint just 
fallen beneath a blow from the assassin, 
raises one of his hands towards heaven 
with a countenance of confidence in 
eternal reward for the firmness of his 
faith ; while the assassin grasps with 
his left hand the mantle of the vic- 
tim, the better to enable him, by 
his uplifted sword in the other, to 
give the fatal! blow. The com- 

ion is seen flying off in terror, 
aving received a wound on the head. 
The ferocious and determined action 
of the murderer, bestriding his victim, 
completes a group of figures which 
have not their rival in art, no not 
even in the Laocoon. The majestic 
trees of the wood, as well as the dark 
and shaggy furze, form an awful and 
appropriate back-ground, in deep and 
dreadful harmony with the tragedy 
of the subject. 

The heavenly messengers seen in 
the glory above, bearing the palm 
branches, the emblems of reward for 
martyrdom, form the second light of 
the subject. The first is the sky and 
cloud which give relief to the black 
drapery of the wounded companion. 
The rays from the celestial effulgence 
above, sparkling on the gloomy branch- 
es and foliage of the trees, like so 
many diamonds, link, as it were, to- 
gether, all the other gradations of light 
from the top to the bottom of the 
picture. 
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The terror which the murderer has 
spread, is denoted by the —= of the 
horseman passing into the dark recess. 
es of a distant part of the forest. 

This picture is the first work in 
art, wherein the human figure and 
the scene are combined as an histori. 
cal landscape, where all the objects 
are the full size of nature. 

It is unnecessary, Sir, I presume, 
to remind you, that this sublime pro- 
duction was greatly damaged while in 
the possession of the French. The 
vessel, you will recollect, in which it 
was shipped, with other plunder of 
Venice, in passing down the Adriatic 
Sea, was chased by one of our cruize 
ers, a shot from which struck the pics 
ture, and shivered the panel on which 
it was painted. 

The next great master, in point of 
time and rank to Titian, is Corregio, 
Enthusiasm, in contemplating his 
works, might be almost led to fancy 
that he had received his instructions 
in another and a better world. His 
figures seem to belong to a higher 
race of beings than man, and possess 
a holiness and grace of semblance too 
celestial for this earth. His celebrated 
Note is a fine illustration of his pecu- 
liar taste and sentiment. The idea of 
representing the body of the infant 
Jesus as resplendent, is not only a 
sublime poetical conception, considering 
that he was sent to illuminate the mind 
from Pagan darkness, but a beautiful 
allegory, told, if the expresssion may 
be allowed, with all the propriety of . 
a classical mythologist. 

The inspiring power of Corregio’s 
genius is always supposed to have had 
a great effect on the mind of Parme- 
giano, whose graceful figures have so 
much ease and motion, that they have 
rarely been equalled. His Moses 
breaking the tables, and the vision of 
St Gierolimo, are full of the impress 
of intellectual power, and works of 
the first class of art. 

After these great masters, the de- 
cline of the general prosperity of Italy 
caused a falling off in the arts for 
some time. They began, however, to 
revive again under the three Car- 
racci at Bologna, and the names of 
Guido, Dominichino, and Guercino, 
may in some respects be deservedly 
placed with those elder worthies, to 
whose peculiar powers I have — 
ticularly drawn your attention. ere 
I can refer to examples, I will not 
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trouble you with description. In the 
collection of Mr Gordon in Great 
King Street, we possess, in our own 


romantic town,” three of the fairest 

uctions of Guido; and his libe- 
rality has afforded all reasonable ac- 
cess to them, not only to artists, but 
even strangers, actuated merely by 
curiosity. It is by the possessors of 

pictures so opening their collec- 
tions, that the public taste is improved. 
The eye, in this way, receives from 
the contemplation of excellence a de- 
gree of instruction that assists its dis- 
crimination forever after. 

The fine arts were first effectually 
introduced into France by Francis I. ; 
but the subsequent civil wars did not 
allow them to make any considerable 

gress. In the reign of Henry IV. 
levewe, they began to evince more 
vigour, and the munificence of the 
great Cardinal Richelieu gave them 
new life. T’o enumerate the names 
of the artists who may be said to have 
owed their existence to the liberality 
of his administration, would be to 
form a long catalogue of names, and, 
moreover, great as their merit was, I 
am, I confess, not disposed to think 
that any of them actually attained the 
highest rank in the profession. There 
has ever been a nationality and man- 
nerism in the French school, which, 
I am inclined to think, must be at va- 
riance with universal taste, and con- 
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sequently detrimental to excellence, 
and this nationality and mannerism 
affected artists of the most opposite 
genius and principle. If, for exam- 
ple, Watteau and Le Brun were re 
quired to paint a nuptial feast, the 
former would have represented a 
crowd of French peasants under a 
wire-covered alcove, animated with a 
joy ro. and natural, but also gross, 
and perhaps licentious ; while the lat- 
ter would have chosen the nuptials of 
Thetis and Peleus, or of Cupid and 
Psyche, honoured by the presence of 
the immortal gods, indulging in their 
august pleasures,* and these gods and 
goddesses would in all probability 
have been lords and ladies of the 
court of Versailles. 

In my next I propose to trace the 
history and progress of the arts in our 
own island. Perhaps it might have 
been expected that I should have pre- 
viously taken a view of the Flemish 
school, but the chief works of the 
great masters of that school being in 
this country, I shall have an opportu- 
nity of adverting to it incidentally 
with more effect. Besides, the Fle- 
mish painters only excelled in the 
mechanical department, a lower branch 
of art, and more allied to the handi- 
craft productions of the calico-printer 
and paper-hanger, than to the moral 
exhibitions which it is, as I conceive, 
the great purpose of art to. produce. 

Viator, 





BHoriana; or, Sketches of Pugilism, 


BY ONE OF THE FANCY, 


No V. 


It is an axiom, we have heard, in po- 
litical economy,—for we despise the 
study too much to know it from our 
own reading,—that a demand for any 
article always produces a supply. If 
this be a mistake of ours, that elegant 
economist, the Scotsman, with his 
usual suavity, will be pleased to set us 
right. It may be so in the meal-mar- 
ket—and also in Billingsgate ; but we 
think the principle applies neither to 


poetry nor pugilism—nor, indeed, to 


any of the fine arts. During the sit- 
ting of the General Assembly of the 
Kirk of Scotland, there is a loud cle- 
rical cry of “ fish! fish!” and forth- 
with there is a profusion of cods and 
flounders. Were the kirk to exclaim 
* fowls! fowls!” there would, in like 
manner, be a massacre of turkeys and 
how-towdies.t So much for de- 
mand and supply of vivres, and good 
substantial vivres too, for a vast body 
of divinity. But let the Moderator of 





* Cavaliere Ferro, vol. i. p. 52, 
+ See again Dr Jamieson. 





the said General Assembly cry out 
* oratory, oratory,” and will an im- 
mediate supply follow the demand ? 
Alas! there will haply be a small 
voice heard crying from the synod of 
Moray, or a gruff one heard growling 
from the presbytery of Dumbarton, 
but the ladies in the galleries will not 
be satisfied, and will all look weeping 
towards the bar, with many a sigh for 
Mr Jeffrey and Mr Cockburn. True 
it is that there is a demand for elo- 
quence, but there are no commission- 
ers of supply. The futility of this 
principle is equally obvious when ap- 
plied to pugilism. Search the records 
of the ring. There was a loud cry 
for a champion, during several years 
before the apparition of Tom Johnson 
—but no champion came forth from 
our boxing population. True it is, 
that the growth of genius is not, in 
any department, caused by the same 
inciples as the growth of corn. Pol- 
ux and Belcher—Phidias and Chaun- 
try—Homer and Walter Scott—did 
not come into the world, because the 
world demanded a On the con- 
trary, they brought a supply—and 
then a julend arose. The he was 
formed by the champions—the cham- 
pions were not begotten by the ring. 
The character of a -_— is to be 
sought for and found in their amuse- 
ments. It is melancholy, therefore, to 
reflect on that of Englishmen, during 
the period that elapsed between the 
defeat of Slack, and the first peeling 
of Tom Johnson, alias Jacklin, 
There was no principle in the ring.— 
Honour had fled to heaven from fight- 
ing men. No dependence could be 
placed on the favourite at stripping or 
setting-to—and betting was little short 
of an act of insanity. Bolting was the 
order of the day, and it seemed as if 
luck were rooted out from the soil of 
ngland. This is not the place to 
enter into a review of the government 
of the country during that disastrous 
era of our history. No doubt, the ad- 
ministration must have been most cor- 
rupt, and a reform wanted in every 
department of the state, before the 
spirit of pugilism could have sunk so 
low among the most boxing people in 
the universe. But this inquiry would 
lead us beyond our limits, nor, we 
a does it ever please - to dwell 
on the prospect of national degrada- 
tion. So let us hail the restorer of his 
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country’s honour in the champion, 
Tom. 


** Johnson’s first set-to, in 1783, was 
with a fighting Carman, of the name of 
Jarvis; and though Tom was locked 
as as a mere novice in the art, yet he 
played so much superiority over the Carman, 
that his fame was soon made knowri. Jar. 
vis had milled a few good men himself—byt 
in the hands of Johnson he got most dreads 
fully beaten, that he was scarcely ableto 
walk out of Lock’s Fields, where the com 
test was decided, 

“* The Croydon drover, a man of pugilistie 
notoriety, now fought Johnson upon Ken. 
nington Common; but Johnson finished 
him in a very short period. 

** Steevy Oliver, the noted death, although 
growing old fast, and who had been fight. 
ing ever since the days of Broughton, en- 
tered the lists with Tom Johnson, and proved 
himself a good bit of stujf—but his day was 
gone by—and Johnson was not long in get. 
ting the victory. Some thousands of spec- 
tators were upon Blackheath to witness this 
display of science. 

** Bill Love, a butcher, challenged Johnson 
for fifty guineas, which was decided at Bar. 
net ; but the knight of the cleaver was, ina 
few minutes so completely cut up, as to 
leave Johnson in possession of the ground, 

“* Jack Towers, who had overcome death, 
thought he had little more to fear, and 
therefore, without hesitation, agreed to 
fight Johnson at the above place; but Tom 
had likewise got the better of death, and, in 
a very short time, Towers was completely 
satisfied that he stood no chance with John- 
son, and so gave in. 

** A man of the name of Fry, offered to 
fight Johnson for fifty guineas, at Kings- 
ton, which Tom cheerfully agreed to; but, 
in less than half an hour, Fry got so much 
broiled, as to be very glad to put an end to 
the contest, and Tom walked off the ground 
not even pinked. 

** Johnson about this period (1787)punish- 
ed so many of the minor coves, that it was 
deemed necessary, by the sporting world, to 
look out for a customer who might be able 
to stand something like a mill with him. 
As the metropolis could produce no such 
character, Bristol was searched, (the hot- 
bed for pugilists,) when Bilt Ward was se- 
poeta #8 a decent article that could th 4 
pended upon ; and accordingly he was back- 
ed to fight Johnson for two hundred guineas, 
at Oakingham, in Berkshire. In the first 
round, Ward found out that he had got a 
trump to deal with, by receiving near 8 
doubler from Johnson, and immediately 
acted upon the defensive. In fact, it was 
scarcely worthy of being called a fight; and 
the amateurs were not only disappointed, 
but much displeased. Ward was convinced 
that he could not beat Johnson by standing 
up to him, and therefore, determined to try 
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wither he: could not steer out! And 
general en Tom attem to in a 

blow, Ward was down on ty tes 
lasted for nearly an hour 


and a half—Johnson’s intentions being con- 
tinually frustrated by Ward's ing on 
his knees: At length, a prime blow made 


him out ‘* fowl,” and he instantly 
inlied ; notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of his second, to come back and finish the 
fight. Johnson was now firmly established 
as the champion—his fame ran before him, 

it was some months before any person 
could be found hardy enough to dispute his 
well-earned title.”” 

Johnson was next matched against 
Ryan, an «Irishman of. surpassing 
strength, skill, and bravery,—and the 
pattle, which was one of the most des- 

te ever witnessed, terminated in 
your of the champion. In conse- 
uence, however, of a supposed foul 
blow by Tom, the men contended again 
for six hundred guineas. 

“ It was a contest of great anxiety, and 
the whole ofthe bruising world were there ; 
from the Corinthian Pillar, to the Coster- 
Monger! Johnson, with his second, 
Humphries, and Jackson as his bottle- 
holder, mounted the stage at three o’clock ; 
and were immediately followed by Ryan, 
who was seconded by a Mr Rolfe, a baker, 
and Noulan as bottle-holder. The sct-to 
was one of the finest ever witnessed in the 
annals of pugilism ; the science was display- 
ed in all its perfection; and the parryings 
and faints were as well executed, as if they 
had been fencing-masters of the first repu- 
tation: the silence and anxiety were so 
great among the spectators, that a pin al- 
most might have been heard to fall. At 
length, Ryan put in a severe blow upon 
Johnson’s chest, that brought him to the 
ground. The second round, which con- 
tinued above two minutes; was terrible be- 
yond description ; science seemed forgotten, 
and they appeared like two blacksmiths at 
an anvil, when Ryan received a knock-down 
blow. The battle was well sustained on 
both sides for some time; but Ryan's pas- 
sion getting the better of him, and which 
was much increased by the irritation of 
Johnson’s second, in reflecting upon his 
country, that he began to lose ground. 
Ryan’s head and eyes made a most dreadful 
appearance ; and Johnson was severely pr- 
nished, The contest lasted for thirty-three 
Minutes, when Ryan gave in. A hat or- 
Namented with blue ribbons, was placed 
upon the conqueror’s head ; and Johnson 
gained a considerable sum of money, inde- 
pendent of twenty pounds per annum, which 
was settled upon him by his master, who 
won some thousands in backing Tom ; the 
door money, amounting to upwards of five 
hundred pounds, was divided between the 
combatants,” 

In a few months after this terrible 

Vox VI. 
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conflict, Johnson was challenged by 
Isaac Perrins of Dirmigghem, 

to be the most pow man in Eng- 
land, and one ee ilist had 
ever been able to stand Lape minutes, 
He was six feet two i high, and 
weighed seventeen stone,—three stone 
more than the champion. 

** On stripping, Perrins looked, in com. 
parison, like a Hercule, emt Johnson, who, 
in other fights, appeared as a man, by 
the side’ of Perrins, now looked as a 
pa the spectators were struck with the 

ifference, and even Johnson’s friends began 
to shake. The awful set-to at length coms 
menced, and anxiety was upon the utmost 
stretch—Johnson stedfastly viewing his 
mighty nent, and considerable skill 
was manifested by both the combatants for 
nearly five minutes,—Perrins then made a 
blow, which, in all probability, had he not 
have missed his aim, must have detided the 
contest, and Johnson been killed, from its 
dreadful force ; but Tom was awake to the 
intent, and eluded it; and in return, put in 
a hit, which could be of no trifling nature, 
to knock a man down’ of seventeen stone 3 
[Great applause; bravo Tom! well done, 
Tom !] Johnson followed up this advan- 
tage for three more rounds with. success, and 
his science was of great service, in puzzling 
his antagonist—Perrins now went into John- 
son, regardless of all danger, and knocked 
him down without ceremony, and continued 
punishing for several more rounds; Tom, 
finding he was over-matched, was obliged, 
for the first time in his life, to have recourse 
to shifting, to prevent his being beat straight 
forward ; which conduct, occasioned some 
murmuring from the tors, and Perrins 
began to treat him with contempt, by ex- 
claiming, “* Why, what have you brought 
me here! thisisnot the valiant Johnson,’ the 
champion of England, you have imposed 
upon me with a mere boy.”—Tom’s manly 
heart felt most bitterly this keen sarcasm, 
and, bursting with indignation, instantly 
cried out, ** By G—d!- you shall soon 
know that Tom Johnson is here ! and di- 
rectly made a spring at Perrins, and put in 
a lunge over the left eye, that closed it up 
in a twinkling ; and his wind likewise get- 
ting bad, Johnson’s friends took the Aint, 
and began to sport their money upon the 
champion’s head. Perrins, like a brilliant 
of the first water, appeared not the least 
dull or dismayed by this loss, but rallied in 
fine style, and went into Johnson, and 
closed his right eye in return. The odds 
began to waver immediately, and the Bir- 
mingham men offered to lay it on thick. 
Forty rounds and upwards had now taken 
place, and the combatants still game ; 
Johnson began to be extremely careful, 
and to make the best use of his one eye, 
finding that it was still up-hill work; and 


gave ee a oe the 
nose, which slit it atic 7, as 
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to have the | of being done with 
a knife,-—Odas, ten to one upon Tom. The 
fortitude of Perrins. astonished all 
present,—his bottom was still sound, and 
undismayed ; he went into Johnson, and 
endeavoured, by a terrible hit, to close his 
other eye. Perrins’ friends began to revive, 
and in a few more rounds, claimed the 
ey as Johnson fell without a blow! 
But the empires allowed it fair, as the ar- 
ticles of agreement did not’ mention 
falling. Perrins’ frame now began to fail 
him, but his mind was still cool and collect- 
ed, and he had recourse to another method 
of attacking his antagonist; and which 
rather successful, till Tom became 
down to it. _ Johnson’s knowledge of the 
science was here displayed in fine style—in 
warding off the chopper, and back-handed 
strokes of his adversary ; by which means 
Tom recruited his 3 every round 
now Perrins appeared much the worse for 
it, and fell repeatedly from his exhausted 
state. Johnson had it nearly his own way ; 
hit where he liked ; and put in several tre- 
mendous facers, that Perrins’ head had 
scarcely the traces left of a human being ! 
Still his courage never forsook him,—and 
had not his friends interfered, and prevent- 
ed Isaac from fighting any longer, it was 
the general opinion, that Perrins would 
have continued the contest till he had died ! 
Perrins positively refused to give out ; and 
was literall m—_e from the stage ; sixty-two 
such rounds of fighting for an hour and a 
quarter, were scarcely, if ever, before wit- 
nessed in the annals of pugilism. The dis- 
t was spoken of as much too 
between the combatants ; and, notwith- 
standing Johnson performed igies of 
valour, by beating so uncommonly large a 
man, entitled to every praise; yet still 
there-were parts of the fight, that the ama- 
- could not approve off, and the specta- 
dissatisfied. It was reported among 
the sporting men, that Mr Bullock made 
Johnson a t of one thousand pounds, 
and that he had gained, by the vast odds he 
had betted upon Tom, twenty thousand 
pounds! The door-money amounted to 
nearly £800, out of which Johnson received 
£ Tom called upon Perrins, and left 
& guinea to drink Isaac’s health, previous to 
his quitting Banbury.” 

It seems scarcely possible that any 
man can die in possession of the cham- 
pionship, unless he die young. Pe- 
riodical rattling on the ribs is apt to 
affect the health and injure the sta- 
mina, and thus may the champion, on 
some dark day, fall beneath a hither- 
to inglorious arm. It is a hard thing 
to fight a fresh man four times per an- 
num, and thus to be as it were the 


— conductor of the Quarterly 
iew. The day was at hand when 


a new orb in the pugilistic hemis- 
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phere rolled in between Tom and ‘the 
sun of glory, intercepted the 
beams, and eclipsed the champion, 
This orb is known in the astronomy of 
pugilism by the name of Bic Bey, 


ss —_ was of an athletic make, but not 
particularly so as to merit the appellation 
Big, scarcely exceeding the size of John. 
son. He was born in 1753; and ‘in the 
early part of his life was employed as a ¢9l. 
lier in his native place. It was here that 
Ben first distinguished himself as a 
with Clayton, the Shropshire man, by the 
science and game that was observed’ in the 
fight. A good battle also took place be. 
tween Ben and a collier belonging to Kings. 
wood, of the name of Harris. They were 
both compelled to acknowledge the supe- 
riority of Ben’s pugilistic powers. He now 
bent his way towards the metropolis, 
and arrived about the year 1774, where, 
at the Adelphi wharf, he was employed 
many years as a coal-porter. He was a 
good-looking man, and when out of his 
business always appeared clean and respéct- 
able; mild and sociable in his demeanour, 
and never, ridiculously, presumed upon his 
qualities as a boxer. 

** Ben’s first sct-fo in London was with 
the fighting Grenadier, in the Long fiélds, 
in which, had it not have been for the assist- 
ance of a medical man, who was witnessi 
the contest, Ben must have been deft 
The Lobster had most powerful claws, and 
was a first-rate punisher, and by the tremen- 
dous Aits which he put in under Ben’s eyes, 
they were so swelled up, that he could not 
see out of them: when just at this juncture 
(whether from design, or not, we cannot as- 
certain), the ring was broken. During 
which circumstance the swellings were skil- 
fully lanced by the surgeon, the blood dis- 
charged, and Ben restored to perfect sight. 
A fresh ring by this time was made, and the 
combat renewed ; but in the course of a few 
minutes the fighting Grenadier was glad to 
call for guartr. 

Corbally, an Irish chairman, fought Ben, 
upon a stage twenty-five feet square, at 
Knavestock, in Essex, on December 31, 
1788. Notwithstanding the weather was 
extremely severe, the combatants stri 
with the most perfect indifference, and the 
fight was carried on with determinéd cou- 
rage on both sides ; but Corbally, at length, 
was compelled to give in. 

** Ben, in 1789, forfeited one hundred 
pounds to Johnson, which sum was dero- 
sited in part of one thousand pound stakes, 
Brain being in a bad state of health. 

‘* Ben received a challenge from Jacombs, 
a Birmingham pugilist, which was accepted, 
and the battle took place at Banbury, in Ox- 
fordshire, upon a twenty-four feet square 
stage, railed in, on October 23, 1789. Ja- 
combs was a stout-made man, plenty of 
pluck, and not without some science. 
the set-to Jacombs pourtrayed his deter- 
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mined resolution, and went in to Brain in 
fine style; but whether Ben felt any doubt 
about the fight, he did not conduct himself 
after his accustomed method of boxihg, but 
was on the retreat, Py fs often, to. avoid 
Jacombs” blows, and fell uently without 
atouch. Jacombs, on the contrary, receiv- 
ed Ben’s attacks undaunted. Considerable 
disapprobation being expressed by the 
spectators, particularly the Warwickshire 
men, who were getting outrageous at Ben’s 
maneuvring, when at length Brain stood 
up to his adversary, and shewed what he was 
capable of performing, by putting in a tre- 
mendous develler, and soon’ convinced the 
auditors that he was a prime bit of stuff: 
The contest was now worth looking at, and 
heroism was displayed upon both sides— 
when, after a most dreadful battle of one 
hour and twenty-six minutes, the brave Ja- 
combs was conquered. The Birmingham 
men lost considerable sums upon Jacombs. 

“ Hooper, the dtinman, was now backed 
to fight Ben ; but a more ridiculous match 
never took place in the annals of pugilism— 
a fight it could not be called: and, in fact, 
it was little more than making fun of pugi- 
lism. Hooper was over-matched, and Ben 
treated him with the most sovereign con- 
tempt. The first round was well contested ; 
but Ben put in such a doubler, that Hooper 
could never be induced to put it in his 

er todo so again. H fell ev 
lad without a blow ; sn vil over the 
stage; squirted water in Ben’s face; and 
called him by the mest opprobrious epi- 
thets, thinking, that by such acts Ben 
ight be provoked, and put off his guard, 
fall an easy prey to his disgusting man- 
euvres. Ben received several severe fucers 
from the activity of Hooper, and had no 
means of returning a blow, as his antagonist 
after striking was upon the How- 
ever, Ben adopted a plan that all the strata- 
gems of the tinman could net divert him 
from—Brain stood up like a rock in the 
middle of the stage, and there waited till 

Hooper thought proper to come up to him. 
This piece of diversion took place upon 
August the 30th, 1790, at Chapel-row-revel, 
near Newbury, in Berkshire, and continued 
for three hours and a half ; the night — 

on fast, several of the amateurs ask 

Ben if he should be able to finish the battle 

that day? When Brain jocularly replied, 

“ that it entirely depended upon his anta- 

ist;” and, laughing, observed, ‘* they 

better begin the next morning at six 
o'clock, and have the whole day before 
them.” The fancy in general were com- 
pletely disgusted at such treatment ; and, 
cht what gtr np one hundred and 

ty roun ving taken place, and it 
being nearly dark, ie was declared a drawn 
battle! and Ben walked off without receiv- 
ing any particular hurt.”” 

Such heroes as Johnson and Big Ben 

seemed made for each other ; and the 
championship of England was once 


Boxiana. 
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more to be contended for:at Wrotham 
in Kent, upon a stage. twenty feet 

square. It was Tom Johnson and Big 

Ben-Hannibal and Scipio—Cesar 

and Pompey—and prospectively, Wel- 

lington and Napoleon—-Zama—Phar- 

salia—Wrotham— Waterloo ! 

** Johnson, attended by Joe Ward for his 
second, and his bottle-holder Mendoza, 
mounted the stage at one o'clock, with firm 
and decent composure; and, almost at the 
same instant, Ben followed with a cheerful 
countenance, accompanied: by Bill Ward 
and Humphries, as his second and bottle- 
holder. ‘The set-to was more furious than 
usual upon these occasions; and Johnson, 
from a desperate blow on the face, fell upon 
his. nose, which completely stupified him. 
The effects appeared evident in the second 
round, when Ben put in another Jeveller. 
Johnson plucked up, and in the next set-to 
laid Ben upon his back. Well, as these pu- 
gilists knew the science, they, now appeared 
to lay it aside, and ferocity was the order of 
the day. The blows were dreadful in the 
extreme, and given and taken reciprocally. 
At length Johnson, in missing his aim at 
Ben, struck the stage with his hand, and 
broke his middle finger. Tom soon after- 
wards became desperate, and, with the ago- 
nizing idea that his proud fame was fast ex- 

iring, completely lost himself, and caught 

old of the hair of Ben’s head; several times 
shifted ; and had recourse to these mancu- 
vres,.so unlike his former conduct, that dis- 
approbation was publicly expressed by the 
spectators. Ben, after milling away for 
twenty minutes, decided the battle, by put- 
ting in a most tremendous Ait upon John- 
son’s ribs, and by another cutti am | 
nearly in half. us was the valiant an 
truly renowned Tom Johnson. deprived of 
the championship, which he had so nobly 
maintained for several years unsullied.” 

Neither Johnson nor Ben ever 

fought more. The Ex-champion scorn- 
ed again to mount the stage shorn of 
his beams, and the successor to the 
crown never recovered from the effects 
of such tremendous punishment. It is 
quite refreshing to the mind of a true 
pugilist to think on such things. 

‘** Upon his body being opened, it was 
found that his liver was considerably injured, 
in consequenee of the many des bat- 
tles which he had fought. On the 11th his 
funeral was cond: with decent solemni- 
ty; and Tom Johnson, forgetting all past 
differences, was foremost among the mourn- 
ers, to shew his respect to the deceased ; 
Ward, Wood, &c. &c. attended os see the 
remains of the champion respectably inter- 
red in St. Sepuichire’s chutch-yazd.” 

fe beg leave (with permission of 
our Editor) humbly to suggest to the 
people of England, the propriety—not 
to say the necessity, of erecting a Grand 





National Monument, in which may be 
rete ae et ee 

e Have indeed sketched a plan of 
such an edifice, of which we intend to 
send a copy to our friend Mr Egan— 


one to Jackson, and one to Mr 
Crib—the Tria Lumina Anglorum— 


Boxtana. 





CDec. 
at whose houses subscriptions will: 
received, and by whom an a 
nications (post paid), on the archi. 
tectural design will, we dare say, 
paces transmitted to the publisher 
of our Macnum Orvs. 





COTTON’S ‘* VOXAGE TO IRELAND.” 


In his Specimens of English poetry, 
Mr Campbell makes some quotations 
from Cotton's “‘ Voyage to Ireland in 
Burlesque,” and remarks, that it pro- 
bably furnished the hint of the pecu- 
liar style, spirit, and manner of the 
® Guide.” . There is occasional 
coarseness in this liveliest composition 
of a very lively writer, as, indeed, 
there is in all Charles Cotton’s writ- 
_ ings, except a few of his angling songs, 
and two or three poems of a serious 
cast—but we think that we can pre- 
sent our readers with most of the spirit- 
ed es, without any offence to a 
rational delicacy, and that they will 
be greatly amused with its good-hu- 
moured absurdity, and temporary for- 

ness of every thing sober and so- 
emn in this world. He commences 
with some jocularities on that some- 
what indefinite principle of our nature, 


Sets folk so a madding, 
And makes men and women so of gadding; 
Truth is, in my youth I was one of those people 


Would have gone a great way to have seen an high 
And I was bred ‘mong the Wonders o’ the 
Would have thrown away Money, and ventur’d my 


To have seen a great Hill, or a Rock, or a Cave, 
And Rone, Samp wee nothing 50 pagent snd 
ve. 


He then gives us an agreeable pic- 
ture of hi on starting. 
*T was now the most beautiful time of the year, 
The were now long, and the Sky was now 
And May, ‘that fair Lady of splendid renown 
Had dres?d herself fine, in’ her flowrd Tabby 


Go 
‘When shout some two hours and s halfafter Noon, 
When it grew something late, though I thought it 


too soon. 
FOR oS price, and o woe aoe” 
upm Pipes 7) 
Ditty concluded, Tetied dir wy loose, 


Of over-grown, , and silver-scal’d Fishes : 
Thy FE as ay Galles aay now feed 0 


curely, 
T've left none behind me can take ’em so surely ; 


Feed on then, and breed on, until the next year, 
But if I return I expect my arrear. 


First night he sleeps at Congerton, 
and els thet he had a comfortable 


bowse, with no worse a man than good 
Master Mayor—and as. far as we ree 
collect, the following passage concludes 
with a new and good reason for wear. 
ing a nightcap. 

With his Staffof Command, yet the man was not 
But he needed it more when he went, than he 


came; 
After three or four hours of friend] 
We took leave each of other in poset A se 
When each one to keep his Brains fast in his head, 
Put on a good Night-cap, and streight-way to bed, 


Next morning he takes a kind leave 
of his hostess, and of her alone, for he 
facetiously remarks, 

That her king, as twas rumoured, by late pouring 
This marion baal ged 5 feel Rawr foto wees” 
and joggs on about three miles to 
Holmes chapel, where feeling himself 
exceedingly thirsty, as he well might, 
after so long a ride without any re- 
freshment, he pulls up, and determines 
on a cheerer. 

A Hay! quoth the foremost, Ho! who keeps the 

house ? 


Which said, out an Host comes as brisk as a Louse, 

His hair comb’d as slick, as a Barber he'd bin, 

= aaa waeebes mes oe under his -- M 

w saw in him, I streight ’ganto 

That knoe would be one day slip’d under his ear: 
uoth he, (with low Congy) what lack you my Lord? 
he .~ Liquor, quoth I, that the House will af- 

for 
You > streight, quoth he, and then calls out, 


a , 
Come quickly, and bring us a quart of Canary: 
Hold, hold, my spruce Host, for i’ th’ Morning 80 


ear} 
I never drink Liquor but what’s made of Barley; 
Which words were scarce out, but which made me 


admire, 
My Lordship was presently turn’d into Squire; 
Ale, Squire, you mean, quoth he, nimbly again, 
What, must it be purl’d? no, Llove it best plains 
Why, if you'll drink Ale, Sir, pray take my advice, 
Here’s the best Ale i’ th’ Land, if you'll go to the 


price, 
Better, I sure am, ne’er blew out a stopple, 
But then, in plain truth, it is sixpence a Bottle: 
Why,Faith, quoth I, Friend, if your Liquor besuch, 
For the best Ale in England, it is not too much; 
Let’s have it, and quickly; O Sir! you may stay, 
A Pot in your pate is a mile in your way: 
Come, bring out a Bottle here presently Wits 
Of the best Cheshire Hum hee’er drank in his ife. 
Streight outcomes the Mistress in Waistevat of Silk, 
As clear as a Milk-maid, and white as her Milk, 


With Vi as oval and slick as an Egg, 
As ht as an Arrow, aa right as my Leg; 
A sie she made, as demure as a Sister, 


I could not forbear, but alighted and kiss’d her, 
Then ducking another with most modest meen, 


The first word she said, was, wilt please you walk 
in? 


in! 
I thank’d her, but told her, I then could not stay, 
For the haste of my bus’ness did call me away; 
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ij was sorry it fell out so odd, 

oe hen again I should travel that Road, 

I would stay there a night, she assur'd me the Na- 


aie where afford better accommodation : 


Mean while, my spruce Landlord has broken the 


OTK, 
And call’d for a Bodkin, t he had a Fork ; 
But I shew him a Skrew, which 1 told my brisk Guli 
A Trepane was for Bottles had broken their skull ; 
Which, as it was true, he believ’d without doubt, 
But ’twas I that applied it, and pull’d the Cork out: 
Bounce, quoth the Bottle, the work being done, 
It roar’d, and it smoak’d like a new fir’d Gun ; 
But the shot miss’d us all, or else we'd been routed, 
Which yet was a wonder, we were soaboutit; 
Mine Host pour’d and fill’d, till he could fill no 


Her, 
Look here, Sir, quoth he, both for Nap aind for co- 
ur, 


‘ ’ 
Sans bragging, 1 hate it, nor will I e’er do’t, 
Paefie Leek, end Lambith, and Sandwich to boot: 
By my troth he said true, for I speak it with tears, 
ugh I have been a Toss-pot these twenty good 


years, 
And have drank so much Liquor has made mea 


; Debtor, 

In my days, that I know of, I never drank better ; 

We found it so , and we drank so profoundly, 

That four round Shillings were whipt away 

roundly-; 

And then I conceiv’d it was time to be joggi g- 

For our work had been done, had we staid t’other 
in. 


N 

Cotton and his servant reach ‘* Ches- 
ter in the West” about two in the after- 
noon, and nothing can be more divert- 
ing than the important air with which 
he dismounts, as if he had performed 
a most formidable journey—and the 
comfortable and self-satisfied good hu- 
mour with which he takes possession 
of his quarters. Our friend Cotton 
has no notion this day of being shook 
in his seat after dinner, so he sends 
his nag to the stable for the night, and 
begins to reflect on his own situation. 

And now in high time ’twas tocall for some Meat, 
Though drinking does well, yet some time we must 


eat; 
And I’faith we had Vict’als both plenty and good, 
Where we all laid about us as if we were wood: 
Go thy ways, Mistress Anderton, for a good Wo- 


wan, 
Thy Guests shall by thee ne’er be turn’d to a Com- 
m 


on, 
* ~ * . * 

And here I must stop the Career of = Muse, 
The poor Jade is weary, ‘lass ! how should she chuse, 
And if I should farther here spur on my Course, 

I should, questionless, tire both my Wits and Horse. 


How he spent the time after an ear- 
ly dinner, and before going to bed, we 
are not told, but, somehow or other, 
the silence speaks of pipes and malt 
liquor, and the reader feels that the 
bard retired to the downs, somewhat 
the better of his tankard, at rather a 
late hour. We think we see him sit- 
ting in a little snug parlour, a three- 
legged table, with a circular top, at his 
elbow—covered, but not crowded— 
and, as he puffs away in solitary bliss, 
a gentle mist just dimming the bright- 
ness of the fire 4nd candle light. Mrs 
Anderton perhaps comes smiling and 
courtseying in, to ask if he finds 
every thing quite comfortable ; and at 
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last ventures, on repeated solicitations 
from the captain, to sit down on a chair 
by his side. But of all this we are 
told nothing, so. su _Charlie to 
have passed a good night, and 
After seven hours sleep, to commute for pains taken 
man of himself, one would think, mightawaken, 
u riding, rinking hard, were two such spells. 
I doubt I'd slept on, but for jangling of Bells’ 
Which, ringing to Mattens all over the Town, 
Made me leap out of Bed, and put on my Gown, 
With inoont (so God mend me) I have gone to the 
oire, 
When streight I perceived myself all on a fire; 
For the two fore-named things had so heated my 


bloud, 
That a little Phlebotomy would doe me good; 
I sent for Chirurgeon, who came in a trice, 
And swift, to shed bloud, needed not be call’d twice, 
But tilted Steeletto quite thorough the Vein, 
From whence issued out the ill humours amain ; 
When having twelve Ounees he bound up my arme, 
And I ant him two Georges, which dia him no 
harm ; 
But after my bleeding I soon understood 
It had cool’d my Devotion as well as my Bloud, 
For I had no more mind to look on my Psalter 
Than (saving your erp I had to a Halter; 
But like a most wicked and obstinate Sinner, 
Then sate in my Chamber till] Folks came to dinner: 
I din’d with good stomach, and ver ge chear, 
With a very fine Woman, and aoe A le and Beer; 
When my self having stuff’d than a Bag-pipe more 


ull, 
I fell to my smoaking untill I grew dull; 
And therefore to take a fine nap thought it best. 


Having thus been cheated out of the 
morning service, he determined, on 
no account whatever, to miss that of 
the afternoon, so, 


With that starting up, for my man did I whistle, 
And comb’d out and powder’d my locks that were 


grizle, 

Had my clothes neatly brush’d, and then put on 
my Sw 

Resolv'd now to go and attend on the word. 


We are sorry to be obliged to say, 
that we cannot think Mr Cotton was a 
very devout person this day in church, 
but we shall charitably suppose that 
he had a bad headach, and that, we 
all know, is a sad enemy to atten- 
tion. We are led to conjecture, that 
he yawned much during the service, 
from the extreme alacrity with which 
he quitted the cathedral. The service 


No sooner was ended, but whir and away, 
Like Boys in a School when they’ve leave got to 


la 
All pe. Master Mayor, who still gravely stays 
Till the rest had left room for his Worship and’s 
M 


ace ¢ 
Then he and his Brethren in order appear, 
I out of my stall and fell into his rear; 
For why, ’tis much safer meee » no doubt, 
In Authority’s Tail, than the h of a Rout. 

In this rev’rend order we marched from Pray’r; 
The Mace before me borne as well as the May’r; 
Who looking behind him, and seeing most plai 
A glorious Gold Belt in the rear of his Train, 
Made such alow Congey, forgetting his place, 

I was never so honour’d before in my days; 
But then off went my scalp-case, and down went my 


Fist, 
Till the Pavement, too hard, by my knuckles was 
By —_ though thick-scull’d, hemust understand 
That I was a most humble Servant of his ; 
Which also so wonderfull kindly he took, 
(As I well perceiv’d both b’ his ss and.look,) 
That to have me dogg’d home, streightway ap- 


pointed, 
Resolving, it seems, to be better acquainted; 
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I was scarce in my Quarters, and set down on Crup- 


But a was there too, toinvite me to Supper. 
After many excuses offered in vain, 
the poet finds that to the mayor’s he 
must go, and really we, who have sup- 
with many mayors, cannot see 
that he was at all to be pitied.— 
We never, in a borough, decline a 
meal with one of the council—but re- 
joice to breakfast with a Convener, to 
dine with a Provost, and sup with a 
Dean of Guild. No respectable Scots- 
man would act otherwise. At this 
time the Mayor of Chester was a prime 
magistrate indeed. 
As he sate in his Chair, he did not much vary, 
In stat., nor in face, from our Eighth English Har- 


But whether his face was swell’d up with fat, 

Or puff’d with Glory, I cannot tell that : ; 
Being enter’d the Chamber half length of a Pike, 
And cutting of faces exceedingly like 

One of those little Gentlemen brought from the 


Indies, 
And skrewing myself into Congeys and Cringes, 
By then I was half way advane'd in the Room 
His Worship most rev’rendly rose from his Bum, 
And with the more Honour to grace and to greet 


me, 

Advane’d a whole step and an half for to meet me; 
Where leisurely doffing a Hat worth a Tester, 
He bade me most heartily wellcome to Chester ; 
Ithank’d him in Language the best I was able, 
And so we forthwith sate us all down to Table. 

During supper a slight altercation 
occurs between Mistress May’ress and 
her Lord—for 


Straight with the look and the tone of a Scold, 
Mistress May’ress coinplained that the Pottage was 


And all | of your fiddle-faddle, quoth she, 
Why, what then, Goody T'wo-shoes, what if it be? 
Hold you, if you can, your tittle tattle, quoth he. 


Charles is at a loss to know certainly, 
what conclusions to draw from this 


‘little connubial dialogue, as to the 


quarter in which authority is lodged 
in the mansion-house of Chester. And 
we can understand his perplexity. It 
is no uncommon thing, we are con- 
vinced, (we speak as bachelors) for 
man and wife to arrange before-hand, 
littleargumentations and seeming bick- 
erings, before company, in which each 
party behaves with so much self-pos- 
session, and disregard ofeach other's opi- 
nion or feelings, that it is quite impossi- 
ble for a — to say whether or not 
the Lad a Hen-pecker, and taps 
the hollow beech-tree. Mr Cotton 
makes the following judicious reflec- 
tions on this incident. 
I was glad she was snapp’d thus, and guess’d by th’ 
‘iscourse, 
The May’r, not the gray Mare, was the better Horse ; 
And yet for all that, there is reason to fear, 
She submitted but out of respect to his year ; 
However, ’twas well she had now so much 4 
Though not to the Man, to submit to his p ; 
For had she ed, I verily thought 
My turn would the next be, for I was in fault; 


But this brush being past we fell to our Diet, 
ind e’ery one there fill'd his Belly in quiet, 





[Dee 
After supper the Mayor's curiosi 
begins to awaken ; and certainly, after 
giving his guest a capital supper, he 
is entitled to know something of his 


birth and parentage. 
Wherefore making me draw something nearer his 


hair, 

He will’d and requir’d me there to declare 
My Countrey, my Birth, my Estate, and my Parts, 
And whether I was not a Master of Arts; 
And eke what the bus’ness was had brought me 

thither, 
With what I was going about now, and whither : 
Giving me caution, no lye should escape me, 
For if I should trip, he should certainly trap me, 
lL answer'd, my Country was fam’d Stafford-shire ; 
That in Deeds, Bills, and Bonds, I was ever writ 


Squire ; 
That of Land, I had both sorts, some good, and 
some evil, 
But that a great part on’t was pawn'd to the Devil; 
That as for my Parts, they were such as he saw; 
That indeed f had a small smatt’ring of Law, 
Which I lately had got more by praciice than read- 


ing, 
By sitting o’'th’ Bench, whilst others were pleading; 
But that Arms I had ever more studi’d than Arts, 
And was now to a Captain rais’d by my deserts; 
That ’twas ~ bane which led me through Palatine 
groun 
Into Ireland, whither now I was bound; 
Where his Worship’s great favour | loud will pro- 


claim, 
And in all other places where ever I came. 
He said, as to that, I might doe what I list, 
But that | was welleome, and gave me his fist; 
When having my Fingers made crack with his 
Ipes, 
He calf'd fo his man for some Bottles and Pipes. 
We believe that the conversation 
with men of authority after supper, 
would not, in general, make very pretty 
poetry, and so Cotton opined. 


To trouble you here with a longer Narration 
Of the several parts of our Confabulation, 
Perhaps would be tedious, I'll therefore remit ye 
Ev’n to the most rev’rend Records of the City, 
Where doubtless the Acts of the May’rs are record- 


ant Wnst was truly, yet much better worded. 

About one in the morning he takes 
leave of the Mayor, but not without 
making him the present of 

A certain fantastical box and a stopper, 
gifts being, to his certain knowledge, 
and to ours, always most acceptable 
to great men. 

Next morning he procures a guide 
to conduct him over the Welsh moun- 
tains, who rides upon the following 
horse. 


It certainly was the most ugly of Jades, 
His hips and his rump made a right Ace of Spades; 
His sides were two Ladders, well spur-gall’d withall ; 
His neck was a Helve, and his head was a Mall; 
For his colour, my pains and your trouble !’ll spare, 
For the Creature was wholly denuded of hair, 
And, except for two things, as bare as my nail, 
A tuft of a Mane, and a sprig of a ‘Tail; 

- * + * * 
Now such as the Beast was, even such was the 


Rider, 
With a head like a Nutmeg and legs like a Spider; 
A voice like a Cricket, a look like a Rat, 
The brains of a Goose, and the heart of a Cat; 
Even such was my Guide, and his Beast, let them 


The one for a Horse, and the other an Ass. 
At Flint, Mister Cotton stops to get 
a “ jug of sommat,” and then canters 
on to Holly-well. 
9 


~~ 
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But-the Lord of Flint Castle's no Lord worth a 

ros be keeps tiger a drop of good drink in his 
House ; 


But in asmall House near unto’t there was store 
Ofstich Ale, as (thank God) I ne’er tasted before ; 
‘and surely the Welch are not wise of their Fuddle, 
For this had the taste and complexion of puddle. 


From thence then we ‘d, full as dry as we 
came; 

My Guide before prancing, his steed no more lame, 

Or Hills, and o’er Valleys uncouth and uneven, 

Untill twixt the hours of twelve and eleven, 

More hu’ and thirsty than tongue can well tell, 

We happily came to St. Winntfred’s Well. 


Here he is anxious to pay a visit to 
the famous medicinal well, but not so 
anxious as to forget the great leading 
principle on which his journey was 
conducted. 


1 went into th’ Kitchen, where Vict’als I saw, 

Both Beef, Veal, and Mutton, but all on’t was raw; 
And some on’t alive, but it soon went to slaughter, 
For four Chickens were slain by my Dame and her 

Daughter: ‘ 

Of which to Saint Win. e’er my vows I had paid, 
They said { should find a rare Frigassey made ; _ 

1 thank’d them, and streight to the Well didrepair, 
Where some { found cursing, and others at Pray’r ; 
Some dressing, soine stripping, some out and some 


Some a 

His description of the Well itself is 
very prettily written, and looks well, 
surrounded by the absurdity in which 
it is set. 
But the Fountain, in truth, is well worth thesight, 
The beautifull Virgin’s own tears not more bright; 


Nay, none but she ever shed such a tear, 
Her Conscience, her Name, nor herself were more 





clear: 
Inthe bottom there lie certain stones that look white, 
But streak’d with pure red, as the Morning with 


light, 
Which they say is her bloud, and so it may be, 
But for that, let who shed it look to it for me. 
Over the Fountain a Chapel there stands, 
Which I wonder has scap’d Master Oliver’s hands; 
The floor’s not ill pav’d, and the Margent o’ th’ 


Spring, 
Is enclora with a certain Octagonal Ring; 
From each Angle of which a Pillar does rise, 
Of strength and of thickness enough to suffice 
To support and uphold from falling to ground 
A Cupolo wherewith the Virgin is erown’d. 
Now ‘twixt the two Angles, that fork to the North, 
And where the cold Nymph does her Bason pour 


forth, 

Under ground is a place, where they bathe, as ‘tis 
sald, 

And ’tis true, for I heard Folks Teeth hack in their 


He quaffs a liberal glass of the sanc- 
tified water, flirts sprightlily, but ten- 
derly, with the fair maiden who pre- 
sents it to him, and then, true to his 
dinner, as the needle to the pole, he 
is attracted to his house of entertain- 
ment. 


My dinner was ready, and to it I fell, 

T never ate better meat that I can tell ; 

When having half din’d, there comes in my Host, 
A Catholick, good, and a rare drunken Tost; 
This man, by his drinking, inflamed the Scot, 
And told me strange stories, which I have forgot; 
But this I remember, ‘twas much on’s own Life, 
And one thing, that he had converted his Wife. 


Much against his inclination and 
practice, our poet ventures to 


sally forth in continuation after din- 
ner. 
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But now my Guide told me, at time was to go, 

ee oe + petiortees F cee ta haweabo def 
herefore ealling ay, ving accoun 

I soon was down Scaltes Seek ately af 


They reach the banks of the Con- 
way ere nightfall, and that somewhat 
lumpish Ruin seems to us well de- 
scribed in the line, 

But ’tis pretty’st Cob-Castle e’er I beheld. 

We regret that Cotton did not de- 
scribe his feelings on waiting for a 
ferry-boat, which are not, in general, 
greatly relieved by the arrival of a set 
of insolent, ignorant, rash, cowardly, 
and drunken ferrymen. But he seems 
to have laid down a resolution not to 
lose his temper on any occasion what- 
ever, and he takes leave of us with his 
wonted hilarity. Thus, 


The Sun now was going t’ unharness his Steeds, 

When tn vad ahaa brasking his sides ’gainst the 
eeds, 

Came in as good time, as good time could be, 

Toxgive us a cast o’er an arme of the Sea; 

And bestowing our Horses before and abaft, 

O’er god Neptune's wide Cod-piece gave us a waft; 

Where scurvily landing at foot of the Fort, 

Within very few we enter’d the Port, 

Where another King’s head invited me down, 

For indeed I have ever been true to the Crown. 


It is perhaps requisite to know, 
as well as we do, the character of Cot- 
ton, in many respects an interesting 
one, fully to enjoy the levity of this 
bounding jeu d’esprit. But, with or 
without that knowledge, every reader 
must be pleased with it. It gives one 
quite the feeling of being on a jour- 
ney. No sentimentalist, Charles Cot- 
ton. He snuffs his dinner in the dis- 
tant inn with a wolf-like—a vulture- 
like sagacity—and the moment he sits 
down in a parlour, he is determined 
on happiness. No allusion is ever 
made by him to the past or the fu- 
ture. There he is, and he is happy. 
He is equally at home with mine Host 
or Master Mayor. He has no secrets, 
and communicates freely his whole 
history to people, who, he knows, are 
never to see him again, and when he 
is gone, all remember him only “ as 
the Captain.” Short and easy stages 
are his delight, and pony we part 
with him at Conway, we follow him, 
in imagination, day after day, till at 
last we think we ‘see him shipped for 
Ireland “ at the Head.” He makes no 
statistical observations as he jogs along 
—long-horned cattle browse away un- 
observed by him—and Welsh mutton 
attracts his attention only when roast- 
ed, or in chops. He has no great eye 
even for the picturesque ; and though 
he no doubt saw the trees, and fields, 
and vales, and mountains, as he rode 
along, he had something better to 
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think of, at the end of a stage—a snug 
room, a clear tankard, a broiled fowl, 
and a pretty landlady. His “ Jour- 


ney” is called a burlesque. For our 
own parts, we think it a misnomer ; 
and were we wishing to read a bur- 
lesque, we would turn to Mrs Spence, 


Cotton’s Voyage to Ireland. 


[Dees 
or the Honourable Mrs Murray, ‘or 
the reverend Richard Warner of Bath, 
or, above all absurd people alive - 
dead, to—whom shall we say? why 
then—to—no—it would not be fair, 
So learn better manners and be quiet, 
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MR NORTH, 
I wave been amusing myself in the 
country with the late Numbers of 
your Magazine, and still more with 
Dr Morris. I do not think that the 
good people of Aberystwith and its 
vicinity will recognise their Zscula- 
ius, or that Lady Johnes will admit 
is affinity, or give him credentials of 
such a nature as Perkin Warbeck re- 
ceived from his aunt of Burgundy. 
But the reception his work will afford 
him at Glasgow and Edinburgh, is 
probably of more importance to him 
than the impression it may make a- 
mong his first and second cousins in 
Cardiganshire. However, I hope he 
means to publish his three new vo- 
lumes before the gout has quite de- 
molished him—a catastrophe to which 
he seems to be making rapid strides, 
notwithstanding his skill in medicine. 
He will die in good company ; for, if 
the bulletins from the Tent are to be 
credited, there is not a man among 
the ‘“ Contributors” who does not 
make vigorous efforts to partake his 
screwing and pricking honours, and 
share his fate. Certainly your Peter’s 
Letters, and your Twelfth of August, 
are only part of a conspiracy, among 
the wine and brandy merchants, a- 
gainst the new school of water-drink- 
ers—a school of which I would not, 
however, have you imagine that I am 
myself a disciple. 

Ido not much admire your criti- 
cisms on Lord Byron’s new poem. I 
have lately read his formidable Don 
Juan ; and, while I agree as to its 
transcendant merit, both as a work of 
imagination, and a general satire upon 
men and manners, I cannot subscribe 
to the overstrained and somewhat 
hypocritical tone of abhorrence which 
it is the fashion to adopt with respect 
to it, on the alleged scores of morality 
and religion. It contains many high- 
wrought descriptions of the voluptu- 
ous kind, which may render it a dan- 
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gerous book in the hands of young 
and inflammable persons; and .op 
that account, when one is inclined to 
be very serious, one may regret that 
it ever was written. But this isg 
charge to which it is obnoxious onl 
in common with a great many other 
seductive works of fancy and genius, 
about which no such mighty stir has 
been made, and to which no such vio. 
lent exception was ever taken, even 
though they might be accidental 
found on the shelves of a young lady 
library. It has also several very un- 
orthodox hits at matters of faith; 
some indecent witticisms at the ex- 
pense of Scriptural phrases and Scrip- 
tural histories ; and (what is of graver 
moment) some doubts expressed as to 
a future state—doubts only, however, 
not denials—incidentally and not of- 
fensively introduced, and by no means 
of so objectionable a character as his 
celebrated stanzas in Childe Harold, 
about which no such fuss was made, 
according to the best of my te 
membrance. Upon the whole, I 
am convinced that the violent 
raised against the book is not so mu 
to be attributed to any thing in its 
actual design and tendency, as to the 
(I fear I may say) deserved unpopu- 
larity of the author’s moral character 
and conduct, and the understanding 
which prevailed of its being accom- 
panied, in MS. with a sort of personal 
allusions and assaults, reported to be 
of the most libellous nature, from 
which no man or woman, in any way 
notorious, could tell whether he or she 
might be safe, and the importance | 
which was magnified to an infinite 
degree by the absurd air of mystery 
which enveloped the publication of it. 
The levity with which the poet turns 
the terrors and sublimities of his own 
genius into ridicule, so far from con- 
verting into matter of serious charge 
against him, I consider with admir- 
tion, as affording the highest evidence 
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1819.) 
of its astonishing and overwhelming 
superiority, and of his magnificent 
i of his own power, which 
him love to sport with the 

nassions he has himself excited in the 
sts of his readers. To speak of it 

as evincing a complete depravation of 
mind and intellect, argues nothing, I 
think, but malice, stupidity, or a de- 
mee of prejudice bordering on both. 
is published of the personal sa- 

tire, with which, we are told, the ori- 
ginal MS. abounded, is very bad, in 
point of taste and feeling, and can ex- 
cite only one sentiment of disapproba- 
tion—when levelled at one injured 


. individual in particular, of disgust and 


indignation. But where his satire is 
al, it is often as well directed as 
is keen and irresistible. Witness 
his.strictures on education, (canto i. 
st..40, &c.; canto ii. st..1, &c.)—on 
crim. con, actions, (i. 64)—on passion 
aa byporriny. (i. 73)—his fine lece 
on “ Lead us not into temp- 
tation,” (i. 80)—on self-deception, 
ti 83, 106, &c.)—on the vanity of 
wishes, (i. 218.) Then, for 
deep feeling (setting aside all passages 
of which the strict moral propriety 
can be considered as questionable), 
his reflections on his own advance of 
years, (i. 214)—that happiness, to be 
felt, must be partaken, (canto ii. 172) 
is exquisite stanzas on moonlight, 
(ii, 414)—and many, many more. 
_ After all, the principal cause of the 
very general or total condemnation 
which Don Juan has met. with, in 
conjunction with the motives already 
referred to, may, I think, be traced 
in the spirit of universal exaggeration, 
which I conceive to be the grand and 
master vice of the age, and on which, 
if I had the time for it, I could write 
a folio. For my own part, I hold 
Lord Byron to be neither god nor 
devil, nor a being partly one and part- 
lythe other, but a mere man, with 
Yery uncommon talents, and at least 
aca proportion of faults; and I 
we should write not only in 
better taste, but to better moral ef- 
fect, if we would only condescend so 
to consider him. But there is nothing 
but exaggeration in the world on all 
subjects. We meet with a Scriptural 
phrase or allusion in a profane work, 
and instantly exclaim, Blasphemy ! 
blasphemy !—forgetting, that the Bible 
being the book in most general circu- 
of any, and in which we were 
Vou. VI. 
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all taught to read before we could even 
articulate, it is very natural that, when 
we have occasion for a familiar illus- 
tration, we should recur to. earliest, 
first, and most lasting impressions, 
without any offensive meaning what- 
ever. Are we not every day in our 
ordinary conversation talking .about 
“the loaves and fishes?” and who 
ever dreamed that, in doing so, he 
was giving utterance to sy tm wa 
mous parody of one of the greatest 
and most stupendous miracles record 
ed in wipes At the. same. rate; 
we must not s of a man “ havi 

the gift of tongues,” or “ the cenat 
a ready writer ;” or talk of “ Job's 
comforters ;” or call a man’s wife 
“his rib,” or Sir Massey Manasseh 
Lopez “ a scape-goat ;” or say ‘‘ we 
wash our hands” of such or such an 
offence, or use any other of the thou- 
sand familiar phrases, which the hae 
bit, so constantly reeommended and 
strenuously enforced by divines— . 


‘* Nocturna versare manu, versare diurna”— 


has culled out of the Old and New 
Testament, and gradually interwoven - 
with the very form and idiom of owr 
anguage. Tos seriously, it 

par both bad ast and a “lefective 
judgment to make an or . 

of the Holy Sesipiaiee the vebicle 
either of pleasantry or satire; but it 
is the vice of exaggeration, displayed 
in its most offensive and injurious 
form, which can alone, place such. ver 
nial errors upon the same jJevel with 
the sin of a direct, and wanton attadk 
upon religion, or mention Hone’s.dull 
but harmless parodies with the same 
tone of indignation and abhorrence as 
is justly excited by Carlile’s, foul+ 
mouthed and impious vituperations. 
Exaggeration bullies and swaggers in 
every department of life—in religion, 
in law, in politics, in science; in liter- 
ature. Your friend, Dr Morris;.is 


the prince of narrative —- 
in our day—the very Sir John Man- 
deville of tourists; nor is his friend 
(your German Contributor with the 
hard name) far behind him. The 
poets of the Lake School—Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey—all are exag- 
gerators; and run a great risk, by 
their exaggeration, of utterly blasting 
the laurels to which their genius and 
talents entitle them. I know scarcely 
a writer of the present day who does 
not exaggerate, —- the mysterious 
2 





author of Waverley. It is exaggera- 
tion to detect mortal poison in every 
glass of fermented liquor, as much as 
to swear, that potations, three bottles 
deep, are the only recipe for a clear 
head and a nervous and ine un- 
derstanding. Yet a man has little 
chance of , re heard or attended to 
on the subject, who does not subscribe 
implicitly to one or other of the op- 
posite creeds, as set up for “‘ the true 
catholic faith” by Doctors Lamb and 
Morris respectively. But in the pre- 
sent days, the grand question of poli- 
ties absorbs every other; and, if a 
man be neither a Radical nor an A- 
larmist, he must find himself (gene- 
rally speaking) in a very awkward and 
graceless predicament, much like that 
ancient worthy of whom the proverb 
runs,—‘* Between two stools,” &c. 
~ This is my own case; and it is la- 
mentable for me to think how com- 
pletely out of favour I am with all my 

i and acquaintance, for ventur- 
ing to maintain that the late unlucky 
business at Manchester was neither a 
bloody and premeditated massacre (for 
that, I find, is the approved phrase) 
on the one hand, nor an act of com- 
mendable firmness (a salutary blood- 
letting, I am told, we ought to call it) 
on the other. 

Now, although there never was a 
time in which tem ce and mode- 
ration have been held so cheap, such 
mean and despicable qualities, as the 
present ; yet every day’s experience 
more and more convinces me, that 
there never was a time when they 
were more requisite, nor when their 
—_ ovo ~~ was so much 
to lored and deprecated. To 
those who are placed in the foremost 
ranks of the battle, it is as hopeless to 
preach forbearance as to pour a glass 
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of oil into the sea for the of 
allaying a tempest. But to all other 
descriptions of persons whatever,—to 
all who are not actually «» Teomayvae, 
—I will venture to give a piece of ad. 
vice, which (if generally followed) 
may yet save the country—and that 
is, immediately to change their news. 
papers and reviews, and take in, for 
their regular perusal, those only which 
are of a complexion the very revere 
of their own favourite system. This 
will, for a few mornings, make then 
only the more angry and out of hy 
mour, but the bad effects will not 
last ; as the most furious fire will, in 
the end, be subdued by the continual 
sprinkling of cold water, while the 
smallest augmentation of fuel only 
tends to keep it in a perpetual blaze, 
To those who are able to have such 
command over themselves, I would 
further recommend, that, in reading, 
they endeavour (just for the time) to 
divest themselves of their own prej 
dices, and put on those of the 
writer ; but this advice will be totally 
thrown away upon so vast a majority 
of persons, that it seems almost use- 
1é63 to bestow it. However, the very 
change in the atmosphere of an 
ment heated by party politics, whi 
is produced by the regular daily in- 
troduction of sixteen or twenty co- 
lumns of letter-press of an opposite 
stamp, is prodigious ; and I can a 
sure you, that my own moderation 
and gentleness (being by nature of 
that ravenous class of politicians called 
Whigs) is entirely the result of my 
adoption of the advice I have given 
—my only newspaper being the New 
Times ; and your excellent Magazine, 
with the Quarterly Review, my only 
literary journals. 

Merroponvs. 


The above is one of about thirty letters that we have received within the 
last quarter of a year, containing criticisms on us and on our Journal. We 
have selected it from the rest on account of its sense, liveliness, and spirit— 
and can scarcely believe it possible that Mrtroporus can be a Whig. We 
have two separate publications in view—first, ‘“ Rejected Letters ;” and, se 
condly, “ Rejected Articles.” The number of Whigs who write to us is quite 
astonishing—some in sorrow, some in anger, and some in fear. One or two 


have tried contempt in the beginning of a letter, but have terminated it in 


evident consternation. 


EpIToR 
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Military Errors of the Duke of Wellington. 


ON THE MILITARY ERRORS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


To Lieutenant Felte Shuffiebottom, Royal African Corps, &e. §¢: 


| HEARTILY congratulate you, my 
dear Shufflebottom, on your appoint- 
ment to so respectable a corps as the 
Royal Africans, and am happy to find, 
by your last letter, that the climate of 
Senegal agrees so well with you.— 
Your description of the regimental 
mess is excellent ; the elephant’s sur- 
loin must cut a a figure at 
the foot of the table, and the tripes 
of the ap me (which you de- 
scribe as delicious) form, I have not 
the smallest doubt, a very savoury 
side dish. As for the roasted vulture, 
I confess, notwithstanding all the 

it is rather too much for me, 
and the prejudices I have acquired 
in Scotland will never allow me to 
admit that your haggis could be im- 
proved by being served up in the bag 
of a Hyena. But as Pliny observes, 
“in ratione conviviorum quamvis a 
plerisque cibis singuli temperemus 
totam tamen cenam laudare omnes 
solemus, nec ea que stomachus recusat 
adimunt gratiam illis quibus capitur.” 
Lib. 2. Ep. 5. Were it not for the 
great reliance I place on your veracity, 
I really could scarcely have credited 
your eating a couple of ostrich eggs 
every morning for breakfast, those I 
once met with in a show of wild beasts 
ee omg the size of footballs, but 

‘ou have always been remarkable for 

ving a devil of a twist. 

Iam glad you received the Numbers of 
Blackwood’s Magazine I sentoutto you, 
and nniny agree with you that 
the articles you mention are beyond 
Po ge - The work, as you say, is 

y @ national one, and at the pre- 
sent alarming crisis, it is consolatory 
to reflect, that the taste of that public 
cannot be entirely vitiated, which 
gives tosuch a work the encourage- 
ment which it deserves. The circum- 
stance you mention from high author- 
ity of a yolume of the Magazine hav- 
ing been presented by Mr Bowditch 
to the king of Ashantee, which he 
ordered immediately to be translated, 
is not to be found in the account of 
the embassy by that writer, although 
80 interesting an occurrence certainly 
should not have been omitted. The 
astonishment of the king- on reading 
the “ Hospital Scene in Portugal,” 


where a French grenadier, having bit 
off his under lip, crushes the bed-post 
with his fingers, is extremely well de- 
scribed ; and his majesty’s extraordi- 
nary embarrassment on reading, ‘‘ the 
Lake School of Poetry, No I.” is very 
natural indeed. The essay on “ the 
Decline of a Taste for Metaphysics” 
was found quite untranslateable into 
the Ashantee tongue, and the Month- 
ly Commercial Report seemed, on the 
whole, to be the paper in which his 
majesty took most interest. 1 am 
much flattered, however, by the fa- 
vourable impression my writings seem 
to have made on the king, when he 
stated publicly that if the English had 
any further favours to ask of him, the 
only ambassador he would receive was 
Ensign Odoherty. I have already 
written to Lord Bathurst on this sub- 
ject, offering my services, should they 
prove needful, but have not yet res 
ceived his lordship’s answer. 

But there is a more important part 
of your letter to which I must now 
advert. The passage is as follows: 

“* On entering on my military career, 
I trust it will not be presuming too 
much on your friendship, to request 
to profit by your military experience. 
Your talents f well know to be of the 
highest order, and I likewise know 
you to be possessed of those fine dis- 
criminative powers which cannot fail 
to render you an admirable judge.of 
the merits of your contemporaries.— 
May I, therefore, request that you 
would favour me with your observa- 
tions on the military policy of the 
great generals of the present age, that 
you would unveil their defects, expose 
their errors, and thereby enable a 
Shufflebottom to profit by the blun- 
ders of a Lynedoch or a Wellington.” 
Most unquestionably, my dear Felix, 
you have a right to make this demand 
upon me. Your thirst for knowledge 
is most praiseworthy, and if the small 
fountain which trickles from Odoherty 
can contribute to quench it, you are 
most wemme - the bev Though 
deeply of this living stream. 
the rill be small, my friend, yet, be- 
lieve me, it is pure—it flows through 
a channel uncontaminated, and will 


‘ nourish the constitution which imbibes 
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it. In 


_— present situation, too, 
military Ww 


ledge is peculiarly re- 
quisite. It is possible you may be 
employed in a small expedition against 
the natives, you may command a par- 
ty of attack on illegal slave-traders, or 
you may be placed on the staff of 
some blockhead of a general who, 
knowing nothing of military manceu- 
vres himself, of course, expects that 
such knowledge, in great ection, 
shall be found in his aide-de-camp.— 


May I not flatter myself, too, that in 
communicating to you the stores of 
my own knowledge, I am, in some 


degree, spreading it through the con- 
tinent of Africa. By your instruction 
and example it may be gradually dif- 
fased among nations hitherto ignorant 
of the enlightened policy of war, and, 
im the course of ages, a woolly-headed 
Wellington may arise, the scourge of 
the ressor, and the ueror of 
some ny Napoleon. ese, mM 

friend, are high speculations, and, 
therefore, congenial to my disposition ; 
but I cannot allow them to detain me 


Laying other considerations aside, 
ever, I see much reason to fear 
that the partiality of my friends: has 
led them largely to overrate the mea- 
sure of my military talents. There 
exists but little connexion between 
Mars and the Muses; and it may 
reasonably be concluded, that Shak- 
would no more have proved a 
ellington in the field, than Wel- 
lington could become a Shak e in 
the closet. To suppose myself, there- 
fore, capable of uniting those talents, 
in any high degree, would argue a 
ion of vanity, of which those who 
me will be far from supposing 
fe to’ be possessed. In truth, I am 
fhot so, and I assure you, it is with no 
small dégree of diffidence that I now 
Venture to commit to paper such ob- 
servations on the military policy of 
the great generals of the age, as con- 
siderable experience and a judgment, 
cig not altogether con tible, 
ve enabled me to make. ough 
these letters are chiefly intended for 
, instruction, yet I shall not hesi- 
to enlarge the sphere of their uti- 
lity by giving them to the world, I 
am not one of those: t as my re- 
gard for you certainly is) who - 
“* Would to at on up what was meant 
for mankind,” 
and with a thorough knowledge of 
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the disadvantages under which I wri 
I shall commit them to the wal 
not doubting but the world shall find 
them after many days. The difficy]. 
ties I must expect to encounter, op 
the present occasion, are numerous and 
formidable. In the cause of Odoly 
versus Wellington, where the 
is an ensign, and the defendant a field. 
marshal, the former unknown by apy 
military exploit, and the latter oan 
ing at the very pinnacle of renew 
and whose name is irrevocably conneth 
ed with achievements which form the 
foundation on which much of the gaa 
perstructure of our national glory his 
been reared, I well know in whag dis 
rection the tide of prejudice must rant 
But, I confess, I shall have underrated 
its force, if truth is unable to:stem it, 
and if the reason of my contemporaries 
shall be found to have been swept 
way by the flood, I shall a ae 
to other times and other men, 
the deluge shall have subsided, ‘and 
the ark of sound judgment shall onee 
more have found an Ararat to rest on, 
It has been said, and truly said, 
that though praise is ever a pleasing 
task, it is generally an unprofitable 
one, because it is more’ fr 
from the errors than the excellenci 
of a character that a useful lesson can 
be derived. We are at little pains to 
follow our neighbours while they walk 
in the straight paths of rectitude and 
virtue, but we take mighty good care 
to shun their footsteps when we’ see 
them tumble into a coal-pit, or stick 
in a bog. Thus it is with the charac. 
ter of great men. The more admirable 
parts are generally beyond our imi- 
tation, but we can all avoid their fail 
ings, and profit by their errors. Few 
men can ever expect to draw teeth or 
write papers on the corn bill, with the 
facility which long practice and éx« 
traordinary talents have given to the 
Editor of the Scotsman and Dr Scott, 
but we can all despise the vulgar and 
plebeian insolence; of the one, and a 
void writing jocular songs on our de 
ceased friends like the other. In ex- 
amining the character of common 
men, the dross is generally very easily 
separated from the ore, but it isnot 
so with those whom we have lo 
been accustomed to gaze upon Wi 
admiration and respect. The blaze of 
their fame illuminates only their 
chievements, while their defects are 
shrouded in almost impenetrablegloom. 
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How few of those whom the name of 
Leslie has: reached, as that 
of the first physical philosopher of the 
age, have heard, or probably ever will 
hear, of his little innocent fopperies, 
his quadrille dancing, and his bou- 
quet of artificial flowers! The case, I 
admit, is not exactly in point, because 
{ am now treating, not of personal 
foibles, but of professional errors. But 
the utility of the task I have under- 
taken has been already sufficiently de- 
monstrated, and if there shall be found 
any one who, after reading these 
, is disposed to dispute it, he 
may rely on it that there exists some 
radical fault either in Odoherty’s un- 
derstanding or his own. 
Ini writing of the errors of the Duke 
of Wellington, sorry indeed should I 
feel, to be considered one of those ma- 
jgnant and unpatriotic individuals, 
who having vainly attempted to ob- 
struct him in his career of glory, would 
now gladly return to their former mise- 
rableavocation, and by ignorant censure 
and false insinuation, endeavour to 
tarnish the lustre of his fame in its 
meridian. No. A task like this may 
be still safely entrusted to the Conduc- 
tors of another Journal, whose im- 
iety and want of British feeling, have 
castigated with so much talent 
and justice in the former Numbers 
of that Miscellany, in which it is 
my intention that these letters shall 
appear. Yet, after all, the labour 
has been a superfluous one. De- 
stroy as often as you please its little 
web of petulant sophistry, expose the 
mean artifices -by which the structure 
of calumny has fen reared, lay open 
the total want of honourable and con- 
sistent ‘principle by which that Jour- 
nal has been distinguished from its 
commencement—the brutal propensi- 
ty will still remain—the vile appetite 
increases by the garbage on which it is 
fed, and we shall soon find the creature 
at its dirty work again. But profes- 
sing as I do to feel not a less ardent 
but a more discriminating admiration 
of this great General than is enter- 
tained by the world at large, it may 
be ‘proper that I should seize this op- 
portunity of recording my sentiments 
of his professional merits ;—and sure- 
it will be sufficient for the fame of 
ington that it be acknowledged, 
that in promptitude of decision, ferti- 
lity of resource, and self-possession in 
the hour of danger, he is perhaps sur- 
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by none, and certainly ——s 
y few. Yet these qualities, though 
originally the gift of nature, are un- 
doubtedly increased by experience, and 
the warmest admirers of his charac- 
ter need not scruplé to admit, that 
the Wellington of Talavera was a ge- 
neral very far inferior to the Welling- 
ton of Vittoria and Waterloo. But it is 
his praise, that he was ever found 
equal to the difficulties he was called 
on to encounter ; that he profited not 
only by the errors of aaa but by 
his own ; and that, as the progress of 
the war, and the Sentrced » exertions 
of the enemy, demanded on his part 
higher resources and a more profound 
policy, the call was never made in 
vain.’ In the most perilous circum- 
stances his confidence never failed, he 
grew as it were with the dangers that 
surrounded him, and when they were 
measured in the hour of trial, his ge 
nius was found to overtop them all. 
His unalterable confidence in his own 
powers, forms one of the most  pro- 
minent features of his professional 
character. Durifig the conduct of a 
protracted and difficult war of eight 
years, he on no occasion assembled a 
council of war, nor ever collected the 
sentiments of the generals of the army 
with regard to its operations. Instead 
of shrinking from responsibility, he 
assumed it all, he personally directed 
every movement of the different corps 
of his army, and left nothing at any 
time to the discretion of his generals, 
but what was absolutely called for by 
the necessity of the case. He was the 
living soul of the army, the great vi- 
vifying centre round which the minor 
planets revolved, and whose eccentric 
orbits were all designated by himself. 
How far this feature in his character 
may have contributed to, or diminish< 
ed his success, is a problem now 
impossible to be solved. Most pro- 
bably it has occasionally done both. 
There are many situations in which 
promptitude and energy of decision 
are of more im than extreme 
accuracy of judgment, where instant 
action is required, and delay or vaccil- 
lation ruinous. But I can Aine 
no experience so great—no judgment 
so profound, as to be incapable of 
being added to and informed by the 
counsel and estion of others. 
Even of the mind of Wellington this 
will not readily be predicated, and 


still less readily admitted, if it be so. 
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It is indeed difficult to believe, that 
the experience and informa- 
tion of the generals under his com- 
mand, many of whom are undoubted- 
ly men of the first talents and ac- 
complishments, could on no occasion 
have added any thing of vigour, or 
of wisdom, to the decisions of a so- 
litary and unaided, however powerful 
understanding. But let the question 
rest with this single observation, that 
had his efforts been less fortunate, 
this very quality which is now quoted 
in his praise, would then have fur- 
nished materials for a grave and se- 
rious charge against his conduct of the 
war. 

But stop.—I have this moment re- 
ceived another letter from you, and 
the intelligence it contains is so im- 
portant, that I really must interrupt 
the thread of my story to notice it. 
So you are married! What will poor 
Biddy M‘Teague say to this? Alas, 

r girl! like the rest of her sex she 
foved not wisely but too well. What 
can she make of those two thumping 
children of which you are the acknow- 
ledged father? Who is to pay for 
their board and education at Mr 
M‘Guire’s academy at Mullinafat >— 
These, my friend, are important ques- 
tions, — well deserving your most 
serious consideration. Your wife, you 
say, is a Miss Louisa Congo, a young 
Jody sich, in all the beauties and ac- 


complishments by which her sex is 
adorned. She is a native it seems, 
but whether her complexion be of the 
nankeen, the mahogany, or the Day 


and Martin colour, you do not specify. 
Her portion at all events is , and 
that, you know, compensates for many 
imperfections. Ninety-seven elephants 
teeth, five tiger skins, and forty-three 
pounds of gold dust, form really a 
tolerable portion for a Senegal belle. 
The first of these you should consign 
to our mutual friend, Doctor Scott, 
who will either purchase them him- 
self for the benefit of his dowager 
patients, or dispose of them for you 
to the best advantage. The second 
will make capital saddle cloths for co- 
lonels of yeomanry cavalry, and are 
at present in great demand. The 
third I would have you keep your- 
self till you return home, when you 
will be obliged to come down with 
the dust pretty freely for every article 


you purchase. 
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Dec, 
I shall now resume the thread of 
my observations. Lord Welli 
assumed the command of the British 
forces in the peninsula, under a com. 
bination of circumstances peculiarly 
favourable. In the constitution of 
our country, it is not sufficient that a 
general should possess great talents to. 
ensure him success. To serve his 
country with advantage, he must em 
joy the full confidence of the sovg 
reign and his ministers. He must 
frequently be supported against’ the 
clamours of the ple, which are 
sure to arise on the smallest appear. 
ance of misfortune or failure. While 
he fights the battles of the govern. 
ment abroad, the government must 
fight his battles at home. He must 
not be tamely yielded up to the cen. 
sure of those, who, necessarily igno. 
rant of the general scope of his plans, 
yet scruple not to attack the wisdom 
and policy of the individual measures 
he putsues. Nay, even in many cases 
of positive and acknowledged failure, 
he must find a temporary shield in 
the unshaken reliance of his govern. 
ment from the innumerable weapons 
which are sure to be instantly hurled 
at his reputation. Without this su 
port, neither Marlborough nor Wel- 
lington could have added as they have 
done to the triumphs of their country, 
and I may safely challenge any one to 
produce a single instance of a general 
conducting to a successful issue a 
long difficult and eventful war, who 
did not enjoy in a very ample degree 
the advantages I have described. In 
this respect, Lord Wellington was pe- 
culiarly fortunate on his assumption of 
the command. His brother held a high 
office, and possessed a very powerfulin- 
fluence in the cabinet ; and from the 
frail tenure by which the ministry at 
that time held their offices, they were 
led to regard the success of the war in 
Spain as the only event by which 
their power could be maintained, 
The continuance of Lord Wellington 
in command was therefore in some de- 
gree identified with the permanence 
of their own power, and nothing 
which could contribute to his success 
was withheld by those who felt so 
strong an interest in promoting it. It 
is not my intention to enlarge on 
these circumstances, and I have mere- 
ly ventured to glance at them as ad- 
yentitious causes, which could not fail 
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to contribute ely to the successful 
developement of the extraordinary ta- 
lents of Lord Wellington. 

‘The military character which he 
had previously acquired in the East, 
was rather that of a rash and impe- 
tuous, than of a cautious and calcu- 
lating commander. Those who blamed 
him for this probably did him injus- 
tice. When we consider how insig- 
nificant a number of Europeans bear 
sway over the vast population which 
covers our eastern dominions, it is ob- 
yious that the power by which they 
are subjected must be a moral, not a 
hysical one. ‘The latter, at least, 
must rest solely on the former for its 
existence, and the moment that the 
moral influence ceases to be felt, the 
bonds of their subjection will be 
broken, and our power be crumbled 
in the dust. In such a state of things, 
when war shall arise, a general must 
not be tied down by the rules of cau- 
tious policy observed in European 
warfare. Where the circumstances 
are so different, the measures to be 

ted must be so likewise. There, 

a victory which inspires no general 
terror of our arms, is worth nothing. 
We have conquered only those who 
are left dead or bleeding on the field. 
But where, as at Assaye, a small Eu- 
force of about 4000 men, at- 

tacks and defeats an army of ten times 
its number, the effect is not to be 
calculated by the number of the slain, 
the amount of the treasure which we 
capture, or the extent of territory we 
uire. No; its consequences are 
to be felt, not seen. The very te- 


‘nure of our power, our moral in- 


fluence has been strengthened in the 
minds of the natives, and the ad- 
vantages we derive are ter and 
more durable, than the slaughter of 
tens of thousands, and the capture 
of millions, could have yielded. It 
was on such principles that the mi- 
litary policy of Lord Wellington in 
India appears to have been founded, 
and, as far as my judgment goes, they 
are true ones. Those who censure 
his conduct may be assured that the 
rashness of Wellesley has contributed 
more to the stability of the British 
empire in India than the cautious po- 
licy of all the generals who have com- 
manded there since its acquisition. 
Time causes many changes, and obli- 
terates much, but no time can obli- 
terate the battle of Assaye from the 


minds of the natives—no time cam 
change the powerful impression it has 
left on them. 

On his return to Europe, and his’ 
appointment to the command in Por- 
tugal, Lord Wellington’ does not 
seem to have immediately relinquish- 
ed the mode of warfare to which he 
had become so much accustomed in 
India. But it was one neither adapt- 
ed to the enemy he had to encounter, 
nor the situation in which he was 
placed. He shewed himself a sort of 
military Scroggins, who bored in up- 
on his enemy whenever he could 
at him ; and if he did not always beat 
him, he at least gave as good as he 
got, and left him with tolerable marks 
of severe punishment. But after in- 
dulging so much in general remarks, 
it is high time to descend to P awingcel 
lars, and to specify some of those er- 
rors to which I have in the course of 
them so frequently alluded. 

At the beginning of August 1808, 
Marshal Junot occupied Portugal, 
with a French army of about 18000 
men. On the 30th of July, Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley had arrived in Mon- 
dego bay with a force of about 10,000 
men. He was afterwards joined by 
Sir Brent Spencer with an additional 
_ of about 5000, and on the night 
of the 8th of August, the disembark- 
ation of the whole army had been 
completed. The chief body of the 
French army were at Lisbon, but: 
General Laberde, with a force of a- 
bout 5000 men, was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leiria. Sir Arthur put 
his army in motion on the 9th, with 
the intention of advancing to Lisbon, 
and regaining that city from the ene- 
my. On the 11th he was joined by 
the Portuguese army, consisting of 
about 6000; but from their being un- 
provided with a commissariat, and the 
British being unable to supply them, 
they remained at Leiria, and the Bri- 
tish army advanced on its march. 
The French force, under General La- 
borde, slowly retreated ; but on the 
17th, they were found posted on the 
heights of Roleia, a position which 
commanded the road by which the 
British army were advancing. These 
heights were in front almost inacces- 
sible ; they were extremely steep, and 
covered with brushwood ; and the 
summit could be a only by 
a footpath, on w no more than 
two men could walk abreast. This 





path, and indeed the whole front of 
the iti > was entirely : to 
the fire of the enemy, while ey were 
themselves perfectly secure an 
a yer flanks had a 
int dapput ; y making a de- 
Sao of t three miles, he might 
with ease have turned their position, 
and forced them to a ipitate re- 
treat. This option, p vine » pre- 
sented itself to Lord Wellington. 
Either to take the enemy in front, 
and drive him perforce from his situ- 
ation, with the certain loss of a con- 
siderable portion of his own army ; or, 
by taking him in flank, to expel him 
from it with no loss at all. He must 
have known that General Laborde, 
with a force of 5000 men, could have 
no intention of giving battle to an 
English army of more than three 
times his force. He must have known 
the position to be untenable, and that, 
in all probability, the first movement 
in flank of a body of our army would 
have been the instant signal for his 
retreat. By attacking him in front, 
there was no object to be gained, but 
what would have been much easier 
obtained by turning the position. 
Yet. Sir Arthur Wellesley did so ; 
and in fighting his first battle in the 


peninsula, he perhaps committed a 
error, and was the cause of more 
gratuitous bloodshed, than in any 
subsequent operation can be attribut- 
ed to him. Our loss consisted of 
wards of 500 men, with many valu- 
officers; and though, with so 


overwhelming a force, we drove them 
from a position which it never had 
been their intention seriously to main- 
tain, yet their loss was absolutely no- 
‘thing, and 200 Englishmen were car- 
ried as trophies of their success to 
Lisbon. I have been assured by an 
officer now high on the staff in this 
country, who was made prisoner in the 
action, that Gen. Laborde expressed his 
astonishment at the manner in which 
he had been attacked, which he con- 
sidered utterly irreconeileable with 
any principle of generalship. He then 
thought lightly of Lord Wellington’s 
talents; ‘but General Laborde (like 
other French generals) has proba- 
bly lived to change his opinions. 
It may be thought that I have pre- 
sumed to speak on this subject with 
more confidence than becomes me, 
and it may be so. But I am willing 
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to pledge the credit and celébrity.of 
a for the justice of xy A 
sure 1 have passed. I am_ ready to 
appeal to any of the general 
who served on that occasion, to de. 
cide what weight is due to my obser. 
vations. Nay, could the question. be 
put to him without impertinence or 
impropriety, I should most willi 
leave it to the candour of Lord Wa» 
lington himself, to say whether, jy 
attacking the position of Roleia, he 
was not guilty of a gross military 
ror. But the error, flagrant as it.wag, 
was one which at that time harmo 
nized well with the temper..of.the 
English nation. Our mili ) 
tation was not then sufficiently esta, 
blished ; and so long as our generals 
did but fight and make the enemy re. 
treat, our homebred politicians cared 
but little whether they retreated cap 
rying off two or three hundred pti 
soners or not. The despatches jread 
well in the Gazette ; the real. vie 

of Vimiera followed shortly after 
wards; and nothing disturbed Joha 
Bull’s good humour till the Conven- 
tion of Cintra, when he only grume 
bled that the French had not gota 
sufficient drubbing, and. that 
were sent home before half eno 
of them had got their throats cut... 

So much, my dear Felix, forthe 
first military error of Lord Wellin 
ton, by which I hope you will 
care to profit, the very first time you 
command an army against the King 
of Mandingo, or the Emperor of the 
Caffres, or the Prince Regent of Wool 
hambra, or any other black potentate. 
Always take him in flank, when you 
can, and never run ram stam up.@ 
hill, where one-half of your men. jane 
sure to be killed by the way, without 
being able to fire a shot at the enemy 
in return. 

Numbers II. and III. of my letters 
will consist of a continuation of the 
errors of the Duke of Wellington. 
Number IV. will be on the errors of 
Marshall Beresford. Number V. .on 
those of Lord Lynedoch. Number VI. 
on the general policy of the mili 
war in America, Numbers VII. 
VIII. on the military character of Ne- 
poleon. Number IX. on that of Soult. 
Number X. Marmont. And Number 
XI. Blucher. I beg my best respects 
to Mrs Shufflebottom.—I am, &c. 

Morcan Opowsrty. 
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ON THE DISCOVERY OF THE REMAINS OF ROBERT BRUCE. 


A Freedome is a noble thing ; 
Freedome makes man to have liking; 


Soy 


Freedome all solace to men gives ; 
He lives at ease that freely lives. . 


Tue discovery of the bones of Rosert 
Bruce, among the ruins of Dunferm- 
line abbey, calls for some observations 
in a Journal intended to record the 
most remarkable events, whether of a 
lic or domestic nature, which oc- 
cur during the period to which it re- 
fers; and it will never, perhaps, be 
our good fortune to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to an event more 
interesting to the antiquarian or the 
patriot of Scotland, than the discovery 
and reinterment of the remains of her 
t hero. 

It is satisfactory, in the first 

, to know that no doubt can ex- 

ist about the remains which were dis- 
covered being really the bones of Ro- 
bert Bruce. Historians had recorded 
that he was interred ‘‘ debito cum 
honore in medio Ecclesiae de Dun- 
fermline ;” but the ruin of the abbey 
at the time of the reformation, and 
the subsequent neglect of the monu- 
ments which it contained, had ren- 
dered it difficult to ascertain where 
this central spot really was. Attempts 
had been made to explore among the 
ruins for the tomb; but so entirely 
was the form of cathedral churches 
forgotten in this northern part of the 
island, that the researches were made 
in a totally different place from the 
centre of the edifice. At length, in 
digging the foundations of the new 
church, the workmen came to a tomb, 
arched over with masonry, and bear- 
ing the marks of more than usual 
care in its construction. Curiosity 
being attracted by this circumstance, 
it was suspected that it might contain 
the remains of the illustrious hero; and 
persons of more skill having examined 
the spot, discovered that it stood pre- 
cisely in the centre of the church, as 
its form was indicated by the existing 
ruins. The tomb having been open- 
ed in the presence of the Barons of 
Exchequer, the discovery of the 
name of King Robert on an iron plate 
among the rubbish, and the cloth of 
gold in which the bones were shroud- 
ed, left no room to doubt that the long 
wished-for grave had at last been dis« 
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covered ; while the a ce of the 
skeleton, in which the breast-bone 
was sawed asunder, afforded a still 
more interesting proof of its really be- 
ing the remains of that illustrious 
hero, whose heart was committed to 
Ps ay 0 associate in arms, and 

rown im on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sook amidst the ranks of the 
enemy, with the sublime expression, 
*‘ onwards as thou wast wont, thou 
fearless heart.” 

Such an event demands a temporary 
pause in the avocations and amuse- 
ments of life. We feel called on to 
go back, in imagination, to the distant 
and barbarous period when the inde- 
pendence of our country was secured by 
a valour and ability that has never 
since been equalled ; and in returning 
from his recent grave to take a nearer 
view of the difficulties which he had 
to encounter, and the beneficial effects 
which his unshaken patriotism has 
confirmed upon its people-—Had we 
lived in the period when his heroic a- 
chievements were fresh in the public 
recollection, and when the arms of 
England yet trembled at the name of 
Bannockburn, we would have dwelt 
with enthusiasm on his glorious ex- 
ploits. A nation’s gratitude should 
not relax when the lapse of five sub- 
sequent centuries has not produced a 
rival to his patriotism and valour ; 
and when this long period has served 
only to develope the blessings which 
they have conferred upon his country. 

Towards a due understanding, how- 
ever, of the extraordinary merits of 
Robes Bruce, it is necessary to take 
a cursory view of the power with 
which he had to contend, and of the 
resources of that kingdom, which, at 
that critical juncture, providence com- 
mitted to his arms. 

The power of England, against 
which it was his lot incessantly to 
struggle, was, perhaps, the most for- 
midable which then existed in Europe. 
The native valour of her people, dis- 
tinguished even under the weakest 
reign, was then led on and animated 
by a numerous we feudal no- 

2 





bility. That bold and romantic spirit 
of enterprise which led the Norman 
arms to the throne of England, and 
enabled Roger de Hauteville, with 
thirty followers, to win the crown of 
the “two Sicilies, still animated the 
English nobles ; and to this heredita- 
» ry spirit was added the remembrance 
of the matchless glories which their 
arms had acquired in the wars of Pa- 
lestine. The barons, who were array- 
ed against Robert Bruce, were the de- 
seiaants of those iron warriors who 
combated for christendom under the 
wall of Acre, and defeated the whole 
Saracen strength in the battle of As- 
calon ; the banners that were unfurl- 


ed for the conquest of Scotland, were: 


those which had waved victorious over 
- the arms of Saladin; and the sove- 
reign who led them, bore the crown 
that had been worn by Richard in the 
Holy Wars, and wielded in his sword 
the terror of that mighty name, at 
which even the accumulated hosts of 
Asia were appalled. 

Nor were the resources of England 
less formidable for maintaining and 
nourishing the war. The prosperity 
which had grown up with the equal 
laws of our Saxon ancestors, and which 
the nny of the early Norman 
kings had never completely extinguish- 
ed, had revived and spread under the 
wise and beneficent reigns of Henry 
IJ. and Edward I. The legislative 
wisdom of the last Monarch had given 
to the English law greater improve- 
ments than it had ever received in 
any subsequent reigns, while his he- 
roic valour had subdued the rebel- 
lious spirit of his barons, and train- 
ed their united strength to submis- 
sion to the throne. The acquisition 
of Wales had removed the only weak 
point of his wide dominion, and added 
a cruel and savage race to the already 
formidable mass of his armies. The 
navy of England already ruled the 
seas, and was prepared to carry ra- 
vage and desolation over the wide 
and defenceless Scottish coast ; while 
a hundred thousand men, armed in 
the magnificent array of feudal war, 
and led on by the ambition of a feu- 
dal nobility, poured into a country 
which seemed destined only to be their 


ca A 

t most of all, in the ranks of this 
army, were found the intrepid Yro- 
manpy of England; that peculiar 
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and valuable body of men which has 

in every age, contributed as much ty 
the stability of the English character 

as the celebrity of the English arms. 
and which then composed those terri_ 
ble archers, whose prowess rendered 
them so formidable to all the armies 
of Europe. These men, whose valour 
was warmed by the consciousness of 
personal freedom, and whose s 

was nursed among the enclosed 

and green pastures of English liberty, 

conferred, till the discovery of fire-arms 

rendered personal acquirements of no 
avail, a matchless advantage on the 
English armies. The troops of no 
other nation could produce a body of 
men in the least comparable to them 
either in strength, discipline, or indi- 
vidual valour ; and such was the dread 
ful efficacy with which they used their 
weapons, that not only did they main. 
ly contribute to the triumphs of Cres- 
sy and Azincour, but at Poitiers and 
Hamildon Hill, me alone gained the 
victory, with hardly any assistance 
from the feudal tenantry. 

These troops were well known to the 
Scottish soldiers, and had established 
their superiority over them in many 
bloody battles, in which the utmost 
efforts of undisciplined valour had been 
found unavailing against their practis- 
ed discipline and superior equipment. 
The very names of the barons who 
headed them were associated with an 
unbroken career of conquest and re- 
nown, and can hardly be read yet 
without a feeling of national exulta- 
tion. 


Names that to fear were never known, 
Bold Norfolk’s Earl de Brotherton, 

And Oxford’s famed de Vere ; 

Ross, Montague, and Manly came, 

And Courtney’s pride, and Percy’s fame, 
Names known too well in Scotland’s war, 
At Falkirk, Methven, and Dunbar, 
Blazed broader yet in after years, 

At Cressy red, and fell Poitiers. 

Against this terrible force, before which, 
in the succeeding reign, the military 
power of France was compelled to bow, 
Bruce had to array the scanty troops 
of a barren land, and the divided forces 
of a turbulent nobility. Scotland was, 
in his time, fallen low indeed from 
that state of peace and prosperity in 
which she was found at the first in- 
vasion of Edward I., and on which so 
much light has been thrown by the 
industrious research of our times.*— 





* Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. i. 
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THe di succession had sown 
the seeds of ee jealous- 
jes among the robles; the gold of 
England had corrupted many to be- 
tray their country’s cause; and the 
fatal ravages of English invasion had 
desolated the whole plains from which 
resources for carrying on the war could 
be drawn. All the heroic valour, the 
devoted patriotism, and the personal 
prowess of Wallace, had been unable 
to stem the torrent of English inva- 
sion; and, when he died, the whole 
nation seemed to sink under the load 
against which his unexampled forti- 
tude had alone enabled it to struggle. 
These unhappy jealousies among the 
tobles, to which his downfall -was 
owing, still continued, and almost ren- 
dered hopeless any attempt to combine 
their forces ; while the thinned popu- 
lation and ruined husbandry of the 
country seemed to prognosticate no- 
thing but utter extirpation from a con- 
tinuance of the war. Nor was the 

spect less melancholy from a con- 
sideration of the combats which had 
taken place. The short spear and 
light shield of the Scotch had been 
found utterly unavailing against the 
iron panoply and powerful horses “of 
the English barons ; while the hardy 
and courageous mountaineers perished 
in vain under the dreadful tempest of 
the English archery. 

What then must have been the 
courage of that youthful prince, 
who, after having been driven for 
shelter to an island on the north 
of Ireland, could venture, with only 
forty followers, to raise the standard 
of independence in the west of Scot- 
land, against the accumulated force of 

mighty power ?—what the re- 
sources of that understanding, which, 
though intimately acquainted, from 
personal service, with the tried supe- 
riority of the English arms, could 
foresee, in his barren and exhausted 
country, the means of combating tliem ? 
—what the ability of that political 
conduct which could re-unite the jar- 
ring interests, and smother the dead- 
ly feuds, of the Scottish nobles >—and 
what the capacity of that noble war- 
tior, who, in the words of the contem- 
porary historian,* could “ unite the 
prowess of the first knight to the con- 
duet of the greatest general of his age,” 
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and was able, in the space of six years, 
to raise the Scottish arms ra 
lowest bee of ion to such a 
pitch of glory, that even the redoubted 
archers and haughty chivalry of Eng- 
land fied at the sight of the Scottish 
banner ?¢ 

Nor was it only in the, field that 
the great and patriotic conduct of Ro- 
bert Bruce was displayed. In the en- 
deavour to restore the almost ruined 
fortunes of his country, and to heal 
the wounds which a war of unparal- 
leled severity had brought upon its 
people, he exhibited the same wise 
and beneficent policy. Under his 
auspicious rule, husbandry revived, 
arts were encouraged, and the turbu- 
lent barons were awed into subjection. 
Scotland recovered, during his admin- 
istration, in a great measure, from the 
devastation that had preceded it ; and 
the peasants, forgetting the stern war- 
rior in the beneficent monarch, long 
remembered his sway, under the name 
of the “ good King Robert's reign.” 

But the greatness of his’ character 
appeared most of all from the events 
that occurred after his death. When 
the capacity with which he and his 
worthy associates, Randolph and 
Douglas, had counterbalanced the su- 
periority of the English arms, was 
withdrawn, the fabric which the 
had supported fell to the ground. 
In the very first battle which was 
fought after his death at Hamildon 
Hill, a larger army than that which 
conquered at Bannockburn was over- 
thrown by the archers of England, 
without a single knight couching his 

ar. Never, at any subsequent pe- 
riod, was Scotland able to withstand 
the more powerful arms of the Eng- 
lish yeomanry. Thenceforward, her 
military history is little more than a 
melancholy catalogue of continued de- 
feats, occasioned rather by treachery 
on the part of her nobles, or incapaci- 
ty in her generals, than any defect of 
valour in her soldiers; and the inde- 
pendence of the monarchy was main- 
tained rather by the terror which the 
name of Bruce and the remembrance 
of Bannockburn had inspired, than 
by the achievements of any of the 
successors to his throne.t 

The merits of Robert Bruce, as a 
warrior, are very generally acknow- 












* Froissart. 


+ Walsing, p. 106. Mon. Malms. p. 152, 153. 
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ledged ; and the eyes of Scottish 

triotism turn with the greater exulta- 
tion to his triumphs, from the con- 
trast which their splendour affords to 


the barren and humiliating annals of free people. 


the subsequent reigns. But the im- 
portant consequences of his victo- 
ries are not sufficiently appreciated. 
While all admit the purity of the 
motives by which he was actuated, 
there are many who lament the con- 
sequences of his success, and perceive 
in it the source of those continued 
hostilities between England and Scot- 
land which have brought such incal- 
culable calamities upon both coun- 
tries, and from which the latter has 
ouly within half a century begun to 
recover. 4 Better Keynes it hos — 
it is said, for F gp. 05 Pe is 
country, if, like Wales, had passed 
at once under the dominion of the 
English government, and received, 
five centuries ago, the present of that 
liberty wali she so entirely lost du- 
ring her struggles for national inde- 
pendence, and which nothing but her 
subsequent union with a free people 
has enabled her to obtain. 
There is a , we think, a 
tori, improbable in this supposition, 
That, Neg the assertion of her inde- 
Soop under Robert Bruce, Scot- 
d has received any injury. The 
instinct to maintain the national in- 
dependence, and resist aggression from 
foreign powers, is so universally im- 
planted among mankind, that it may 
well be doubted whether an obedience 
to its impulse is likely in any case to 
produce injurious effects. In fact, 
subjugation by a foreign power is it- 
self a greater calamity than any bene- 
fits with which it is accompanied can 
ever compensate ; because, in the very 
act of receiving them by force, there 
is implied an entire dereliction of all 
that is valuable in political blessings, 
—a security that they will remain 
permanent. There is no example, 
perhaps, to be found in the history of 
. mankind, pall wpssac freedom being 
either effectually conferred by a sove- 
reign in gift, or communicated by the 
force of foreign arms ; but as liberty 
is the greatest blessing which man can 
enjoy, so it seems to be the law of na- 
ture that it should be the reward of 
intrepidity and energy alone; and 
that it is by the labour of his hands, 
and the sweat of his brow, that he is 
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to earn his freedom as well as his sub. 
sistence. en ‘ 

Least of all are gych advan 
be anticipated from the pols 4 
That the dominion of 
free states over conquered countries is 
always more tyrannical than that of 
any other form of government, has 
been observed ever since the birth of 
liberty in the Grecian states, by all 
who have been so unfortunate as tobe 
subjected to their rule. If we excep 
the Roman republic, whose wise and 
beneficent policy is so entirely at ve 
riance with every thing else which we 
observe in human affairs, that we are 
almost disposed to impute it to a spe. 
cial interposition of divine providence, 
there is no free state in ancient or. 
modern times, whose government to. 
wards the countries whom it subdued 
has not been of the most oppressive 
description. We are accustomed to 
speak of the maternal government of 
free governments, but towards their 
subject provinces, it is generally the 
cruel tyranny of the stepmother, who 
oppresses her acquired children to fa 
vour her own offspring. 

Nor is it difficult to perceive the 
reason why a popular government is 
naturally inclined, in the general case, 
to severity towards its dependencies, 
A single monarch looks to the revenue 
alone of the countries whom he has 
subdued, and as it necessarily ‘rises 
with the prosperity which they enjoy, 
his obvious interest is to pursue 
measures best calculated to secure it. 
But in republics, or in those free go- 
vernments where the popular voice 
exercises a decided control, the leading 
men of the state éhemselves look to the 
property of the subject country as the 
means of their individual exaltation. 
Confiscations accordingly are multi- 
plied, with a view to gratify the peo- 
ple or nobles of the victorious coun- 
try with grants of the confiscated 
lands. Hatred and animosity are thus 
engendered between the ruling go 
vernment and their subject provinces; 
and this, in its time, gives rise to new 
confiscations, by which the breach be 
tween the higher and lower orders is 
rendered irreparable. Whoever 18 ac- 
quainted with the history of the do- 
minion which the Athenian and Syra 
cusan populace held over their sub- 
ject cities; with the government of 
Genoa, Venice, and Florence, mm me 
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times ; or with the sanguinary 
- which England exercised over 
during the three centuries 

which followed her subjugation, will 
know that this statement is not over- 


Ci ° 
On principle, therefore, and judg- 
iug by the experience of past times, 
there is no room to doubt, that wor; 
in opposing the conquest of Scotlanc 
by the English arms, was doing what 
the real interest of his country re- 
quired ; and that how incalculable so- 
ever may be the blessings which she 
has since received by an union, on 
equal terms, with her southern neigh- 
pour, the result would have been very 
different had she entered into that go- 
vernment on the footing of involuntary 
aoe In fact, it is not diffi- 
t to perceive what would have been 
the policy which England would have 
ued towards this country, had 
she prevailed in the contest for the 
Scottish throne ; and it is by follow- 
ing out the consequences of such an 
event, and tracing its probable in- 
fluence on the condition of our popu- 
lation at this day, that we can alone 
appreciate the immense obligations we 
owe to our forefathers, who fought 
and died on the field of Bannockburn. 
Had the English, then, prevailed 
in the war with Kobert Bruce, and 
finally succeeded in establishing their 
long wished-for dominion in this 
country, it cannot be doubted, that 
their first measure would have been to 
i a large portion of the nobles 
who had so obstinately maintained the 
war against them, and substitute their 
own barons in their room. The pre- 
tended rebellion of Scotland against 
the legitimate authority of Edward, 
would have furnished a plausible pre- 
text for such a proceeding, while 
licy would of course have suggested it 
as the most efficacious means, both of 
restraining the turbulent and hostile 
irit of the natives, and of gratifying 
great barons by whose force they 
had been subdued. In fact, many 
such confiscations and grants of the 
lands to English nobles actually took 
place, during the time that Edward I. 
maintained his authority within the 
Scottish territory. 
The consequences of such a mea- 
The dispos- 
sessed proprietors .ould have nour- 


“ished the most violent and inveterate 


animosity against their oppressors ; 


“were detested, 
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and the tenantry on their estates, at- 
tached by feudal and clanish affection 
to their ancient. masters, would have 
joined in any scheme for their restora- 
tion. The seeds of continual discord 
and hatred would thus have been 
sown between the lower orders and 
the existing proprietors of the soil. 
On the other fon the great English 
barons, to whom the confiscated lands 
were assigned, would naturally prefer 
the society of their own country, and 
the security of their native castles, to 
the unproductive soil and barbarous 
tribes on their northern estates. They 
would in consequence have relinquish- 
ed these estates to factors or agents, 
and, without ever thinking of resid- 
ing among a pe by whom they 

ave sought only to in- 
crease, by rigorous exactions, the re- 
venue which they could derive from 
their labour. 

In progress of time, however, the 
natural fervour of the Scottish people, 
their hereditary animosities against 
England, the exertions of the dispos- 
sessed proprietors, and the oppression 
of the English authorities, would have 
occasioned a revolt in Scotland, The 
would naturally have chosen for suc 
an undertaking the moment when the 
English forces were engaged in the 
wars of France, and when the entire 
desertion of the northern frontier pro- 
mised successful rapine to their arms. 
In such circumstances, it is not to be 
doubted that they would have been 
unable to withstand the seeds of re- 
sistance to the English arms, which 
the French emissaries would have se- 
dulously spread through the country. 
And if the authority of England was 
again Bas ms | new and more 
extensive confiscations would of course 
have followed ; the English nobles 
would have been gratified by grants 
of the most considerable estates on 
the north of the Tweed, and the bonds 
of military subjection would have 
been tightened on the unfortunate 
people who were subdued. e 

The continuance of the wars be- 
tween France and England, by pre- 
senting favourable opportunities to 
the Scotch to revolt, combined with 
the temptation which the remoteness 
of their situation and the strength of 
their country afforded, would have 
induced continual civil wars between 
the peasantry and their foreign mas~ 
ters, until the resources of the ecoun- 
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try were entirely exhausted, and the 
le sunk in hopeless submission 
under the power that oppressed them. 

But, in the progress of these wars, 
an evil of a far greater and more per- 
manent description would naturally 
arise, than either the loss of lives or 
the devastation of property which they 
occasioned. In the course of the pro- 
tracted contest, the LANDED PROPER- 
TY OF THE COUNTRY WOULD ENTIRE- 
LY HAVE CHANGED MASTERS ; and 
in place of being possessed by natives 
of the country permanently settled on 
their estates, and attached by habit 
and common interest to the labourers 
of the ground, it would have come in- 
to the hands of foreign noblemen, 
forced upon the country by military 
power, hated by the natives, residing 
always on their English estates, and 
regarding the people of Scotland as 
barbarians, whom it was alike impoli- 
tic to approach, and necessary to curb 
by despotic power. 

But while such would be the feelings 
and policy of the English proprietors, 
the stewards whom they appointed to 
manag? their Scotch estates, at a dis- 
tance trom home, and surrounded by 
a fierce and hostile population, would 
have felt the necessity of some as- 
sistance, to enable them to maintain 
their authority, or turn to any ac- 
count the estates that were committed 
to their care. Unable to procure mi- 
litary assistance, to enforce the sub- 
mission of every district, or collect 
the rents of every property, they 
would of necessity have looked to 
some method of conciliating the peo- 
ple of the country; and such a me- 
thod would naturally suggest itself’ in 
the attachment which the people bore 
to the families of original landlords, 
and the consequent means which they 
possessed of swaying their refractory 
dispositions. These unhappy men, on 
the other hand, despairing of the re- 
covery of their whole estates, would 
be glad of an opportunity of regaining 
any part of them, and eagerly em- 
brace any proposal by which such 
a compromise might be effected. The 
sense of mutual dependence, in short, 
would have led to an arrangement, 
by which the estates of the English 
nobles were to be subset to the Scottish 

ietors for a fixed yearly rent, 
an pee would take upon themselves 
the task to which they alone were 


competent, of recovering the rents 
from the actual eultivators of the soil. 
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As the numbers of thie people ‘in. 
creased, however, and the value of 
the immense farms which had 
thus granted to the descendants of their 
original proprietors was enhanced, the 
task of collecting rents over so ex. 
tensive a district would have become 
too great for any individual, and the 
increased wealth which he had ag. 
quired from the growth of his te. 
antry, would have led him to dislike 
the personal labour with which jt 
would be attended. These great tei. 
ants, in consequence, would have subset 
their vast possessions to an infétior 
set of occupiers, whomight each super. 
intend the collection of the rents with. 
in his own farm, and have an oppor. 
tunity of acquiring a personal a¢. 
quaintance with the labourers by whom 
it was to be cultivated. As the num- 
ber of the people increased, the same 
process would be repeated by the dif. 
ferent tenants on their respective 
farms; and thus there would have 
sprung up universally in Scotland a 
ciass of MIDDLE MEN between the pro- 
prietor and the actual cultivator of 
the soil. 

While these changes went on, the 
condition of the people, oppressed by 
a series of successive masters, each of 
whom required to live by their la 
bour, and wholly debarred from ob- 
taining any legal redress for their 
grievances, would have gradually sunk. 
Struggling with a barren soil, and a 
host of insatiable oppressors, they 
could never have acquired any ideas 
of comfort, or indulged in any hopes 
of rising in the world. They would, 
in consequence, have adopted that spe- 
cies of food which promised to afford 
the greatest nourishment for a family 
from the smallest space of ground ; 
and from the universality of this 
cause, the Porator would have be- 
come the staple food of the country. 

The landed proprietors, on the 
other hand, who are the natural pro- 
tectors, and ought always to be the 
best encouragers of the people on their 
estates, would have shrunk from the 
idea of leaving their English posses- 
sions, where they were surrounded by 
an affectionate and comfortable tenant- 
ry, where riches and plenty sprung 
from the natural fertility of the soil, 
and where power and security were 
derived from their equal law, to settle 
in a northern climate, amongst a ped- 
ple by whom they were abhorred, and 
where law was unable to restrain the 
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icentiousness, or reform the barba- 
ap the inhabitants.—They would 
in consequence have universally be- 
come ABSENTEE PROPRIETORS; and 
not only denied to the Scottish people 
the inealculable advantages of a resi- 
dent body of landed gentlemen ; but, 
by their influence in Parliament, and 
their animosity towards their north- 
em tenantry, prevented any legisla- 
tive measure being pursued for their 
relief. 

In such circumstances, it seems 
hardly conceivable that arts or ma- 
nufactures should have made any pro- 

in this country. But, if in spite 
of the obstacles which the unfavourable 
dimate, and unhappy political circum- 
stances of the country presented, ma- 
nufacturesshould have begun to spring 
upamongst us, they would speedily have 
been checked by the commercial jea- 
lousy of their more powerful southern 
rials Bills would have been brought 


into parliament, as was actually done 
in regard to a neighbouring island, 
proceeding on the preamble, “ that 
itis expedient that the Scottish ma- 
nufactures should be discouraged ;” 
and the prohibition of sending their 
ponds into the richer market of Eng- 
oJ 


whither the whole wealth of 
the country were already drawn, would 
have annihilated the infant efforts of 
manufacturing industry. 

Nor would the Reformation, which, 
as matters stand, has been of such 
essential service to this country, have 
been, on the hypothesis which we are 
pursuing, a lesser source of suffering, 
or a greater bar to the improvement 
of the people. From being embraced 
by their English landlords, the Re- 
formed Religion would have been 
hateful to the peasants of Scotland ; 
the Catholic priests would have sought 
refuge among them, from the perse- 
cution to which they were exposed in 

native seats; and both would 
have been strengthened in their hatred 
to those persons to whom their com- 
mon misfortune was owing. Religi- 
ous hatred would thus have combined 
with all the previous circumstances of 
imitation, to increase the rancour be- 
tween the proprietors of the soil, and 
the labouring classes in this country ; 
and from the circumstance of the lat- 
ter adhering to the proscribed reli- 
gion, they would have been rendered 
yet more incapable of procuring a re- 


tess for their gri i isla- 
tee tees eir grievances in a legisla 
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Had the English, therefore, sue- 
ceeded in subduing Scotland in the 
time of Robert Bruce, and in main- 
taining their authority from that pe- 
riod, we think it not going too far to 
assert, that the people of this country 
would have been now in the lowest 
state of political degradation: that 
religious discussion and civil rancour 
would have mutually exasperated the 
higher and lower orders against each 
other; that the landed proprietors 
would have been permanently settled 
in the yictorious country; that every 
where a class of middlemen would 
have been established to grind and 
ruin the labours of the poor; that 
manufactures would have been ex- 
tinguished, and the country covered 
with a numerous and indigent popu- 
lation, idle in their habits, ignorant 
in their ideas, ferocious in their man- 
ners, professing a religion which held 
them in bondage, and clinging to pre- 
judices from which their ruin must 
ensue. 

Is it said, that this is mere conjec- 
ture, and that nothing in the history of 
English government warrants us in 
concluding, that such would have 
been the consequence of the establish- 
ment of their dominion in this coun- 
try? Alas! it is not conjecture. The 
history of InrLanp affords too me- 
lancholy a confirmation of the truth 
of the positions which we have ad- 
vanced, and of the reality of the de- 
duction which we have pursued. In 
that deduction we have not reasoned 
on hypothesis or conjecture. Every 
step which we have hinted at, has 
there been taken; every consequence 
which we have suggested, has there 
ensued. ‘Those acquainted with the 
history of that unhappy country, or 
who have studied its present condi- 
tion, will recognize in the conjectu- 
ral history which we have sketched, 
of what would have followed the an- 
nexation of this country to England 
in the time of Edward II., the real 
history of what Has FOLLOWED its 
subjugation in the time of pene II., 
and perceive in the causes which we 
have pointed out, as what would have 
operated upon our people, the real 
causes of the misery and wretchedness 
in which its population is involved. 

Nor is the example of the peaceful 
submission of Wales to the dominion 
of England, any authority against this 
view of the subject. Wales is so ine 
considerable in comparison to Eng- 
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land, it comes so completely in con- 
tact with its richest provinces, and 
is so enveloped by its power, that 
when once subdued, all thought of 
resistance or revolt became hopeless. 
That mountainous region, therefore, 
fell as quietly and as completely into 
the arms of, England, as if it had 
been one of the Heptarchy, which in 
of time was incorporated with 
the English monarchy. Very differ- 
ent is the situation of Scotland, where 
the comparative size of the country, 
the fervid spirit of the inhabitants, 
the remoteness of its situation, and 
the strength of its mountains, conti- 
nually must have suggested the hope 
of successful revolt, and as necessari- 
ly occasioned the calamitous conse- 
quences which we have detailed. The- 
rebellion of Owen Glendower is suffi- 
cient to convince us, that nothing but 
the utter insignificance of Wales, com- 
pared to England, prevented the con- 
tinual revolt of the Welsh people, and 
the consequent introduction of all 
those horrors which have followed the 
establishment of English dominion 
among the inhabitants of Ireland. 

Do we then rejoice in the prosperity 
of our country? Do we exult at the 
celebrity which it has acquired in arts 
and in arms? Do we duly estimate 
the blessings which it has long enjoy- 
ed from equal law and personal free- 
dom ?—Do we feel grateful for the in- 
telligence, the virtue, and the frugali- 
ty of our ene and acknowledge, 
with thankfulness, the practical bene- 
ficence and energetic spirit of our 
landed proprietors ? Let us turn to the 
grave of Robert Bruce, and feel as we 
ought the inexpressible gratitude due 
to him as the remote author of all these 
blessings. But for his bold and un- 
conquerable spirit, Scotland might have 
shared with Ireland the horrors of 
English conquest ; and, instead of ex- 
ulting new in the prosperity of our 
country, tie energy of our peasantry, 
and the patriotic spirit of our resident 
landed proprietors, we might have been 
deploring with her an absent nobility, 
an oppressive tenantry, a bigotted and 
ruined people. 

It was therefore, in truth, a memor- 
able day for this country when the re- 
mains of this great prince were redis- 
covered amidst the ruins in which they 
had so long been hid ; when the arms 
which slew Henry de Bohun were re- 
interred in hie kana which they had 
saved from slavery; and the head 
which had beheld the triumph of 


Bannockburn was consigned 

dust, after five pee. i5 of aa 
remembrance and experienced o 
tion. It is by thus appreciating 
merits of departed worth that similar 
virtues in future are to be called forth » 
and by duly feeling the consequences 
of heroic resistance in time past, that 
the spirit is to be excited by which 


the future fortunes of the state are t 


be maintained. 

In these observations we have jp 
intention, as truly we have no desire, 
to depreciate the incalculable blessings 
which this country has derived from 
her union with England. We feel, as 
strongly as any can do, the immense 
advantage which this measure b 
to the wealth, the industry, and the 
spirit of Scotland. We are proud to 
acknowledge, that it is to the efforts of 
English patriotism that we owe ‘the 
establishment of liberty in our civil 
code ; and to the influence of English 
example, the diffusion of a free spitit 
among our people. But it is just be 
cause we are duly impressed with these 
feelings that we recur, with such grate 
ful pride, to the patriotic resistance of 
Robert Bruce; it is because we feel 
that we should be unworthy of sharing 
in English liberty, unless we . had 
struggled for our own independenee; 
and incapable of participating in its 
benefits, unless we had shewn that we 
were capable of acquiring it. Nor are 
we ashamed to own, that it is the spi- 
rit which English freedom has awak- 
ened that first enabled us fully to ap- 
preciate the importance of the efforts 
which our ancestors made in resisting 
their dominion ; and that but for the 
Union on equal terms with that 
power, we would have been ignorant 
of the debt which we owed to those 
who saved us from its subjugation.. In 
our national fondness, therefore, torthe 
memory of Robert Bruce, the Engli 
should perceive the growth of 
principles from which their own ule 
equalled greatness has arisen; not 
should they envy the glory of the field 
of Bannockburn, when we appeal tout 
as our best title to be quartered in 
their arms. . 
Yet mourn not, land of Fame, 

Though ne’er the leopards on thy shield 
Retreated from so sad a field 

Since Norman William came, 

Oft may thine annals justly boast, 

Of battles there by Scotland lost, 
Grudge not her victory ; 

When for her freeborn rights she strove, 
Rights dear to all who freedom love, 
To none so dear as thee. 
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LETTER FROM THE ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 


[We have been favoured with a copy of the following interesting letter, ad- 
dressed to a Lady in this neighbourhood, by one of the Officers on the Expe- 
dition now travelling in the interior of North America towards the shores of 


the Arctic Ocean.] * 


August 27, 1819.—At Sea. 

Arter passing the southern point of 
Greenland, named Cape Farewell, we 
met with much ice, but as it did not 
lie thick, little difficulty was expe- 
rienced in foreing a way through it, 
nor did it prove so great an impedi- 
ment as the contrary winds which 
still continued to thwart us. Near 
the Greenland coast, the streams 
or fields of ice consisted of a collec- 
tion of loose and comparatively flat 
pieces, more or less densely compact- 
ed together, according to the state of 
the weather ; but on approaching the 
shores of Labrador, we fell in with 
many icebergs, or large floating fields 
of ice. The variety of forms assumed 
by these masses afforded us amuse- 
ment, but occasionally we saw some 
of such an enormous size, that every 
other feeling gave place to astonish- 
ment. One of these larger bergs we 
estimated to be 200 feet high above 
the water, and above half a mile in 
length. Its. surface was broken by 
mountains of no mean size, with deep 
vallies between. Enormous as these 
dimensions must appear, you will be 
more surprised when I inform you, 
that the part of an iceberg which 
projects above water, amounts only to 
aninth part of the whole mass, that 
being the proportion of ice which 
floats above salt water. Arthur’s Seat 
clothed in snow would have formed 
only fe Boned to this berg. When 
these bodies became familiar to us 
from their frequency, we derived 
much pleasure from the various shades 
and gradations of colour they exhi- 
hited. The more compact parts were 
generally of a bright verdigrease blue ; 
towards the base a fine sea green pre- 
vailed ; here and there a tint of red 
was seen, and the summits alone were 
snow-white. As the part of the ice 
which is covered by the sea, decays 
more rapidly than that which is in 
the air, it often happens that one of 
ese islands become top-heavy and 
tumbles over. We never saw one in 
the act of making this revolution, but 


most of them bore evident marks of 


having been overturned twice or thrice, 
the old water lines, intersecting each 
other in various directions, being still 
deeply engraved on their surfaces. 

‘* We first beheld the land (Resolu- 
tion Island) during a fog, which soon 
became so thick, that we could not 
see the length of the ship. In con- 
sequence of this we got involved in a 
field of ice ; then, to add to our dis~ 
tress, it fell calm, and although we 
could perceive that we were carried 
along by a violent current, yet the 
fog deprived us of ascertaining its di- 
rection, and the depth of water was 
too great to admit of our anchoring. 
After remaining in this situation for 
two or three hours, receiving occa- 
sionally some heavy blows from the 
ice, an alarm was given that we were 
close on the rocks. We all ran upon 
deck, and beheld a tremendous cliff, 
frowning directly over the mast heads 
of the ship. It was perfectly per- 
pendicular, covered in many places by 
sheets of ice, and its summit was so 
high, and shrouded in so thick a fog, 
that it could not be traced from the 
deck. We had scarcely time to make 
any useful exertions, for in a few 
minutes the ship fell broadside against 
the cliff, along the face of which she 
was violently hurried by the current, 
towards a ridge of broken rocks, which 
in a short time would have torn the 
stoutest vessel to pieces. The heavy 
swell which prevailed, caused the ship, 
in her passage, to beat against various 
rocky ledges which projected under 
water. One of the blows she thus 
sustained, drove the rudder out of its 
place, but it fortunately hung sus- 
pended by a tackling which had been 
employed to secure it on coming 
amongst the ice. At this instant, 
when all human exertions seemed per- 
fectly fruitless, the current eddied off 
shiore, the land breeze sprung up, a 
boat that we had put overboard suc- 
ceeded in taking us in tew, and what 
appeared almost miraculous—one ef 
the last thumps the ship received, 
caused the rudder to fall back into its 
place. By this —" of fayoure 
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able circumstances, we succeeded in 
tting round the point we so much 
Soot s and, setting all sail, we 
steered from the land. Upon the 
first alarm of danger, the women and 
children, of whom we had a large 
number on board, going to Lord Sel- 
kirk’s colony, rushed upon deck much 
terrified. The officers, however, suc- 
ceeded in calming their fears, and pre- 
vailed on them to go below out of the 
way of the sailors, but scarcely had 
this been effected, when the current 
carried us against a large iceberg 
which had grounded upon a ridge of 
sunken rocks that lay at some distance 
from the shore. The crash of the 
masts and yards, together with the 
grinding of the ships side against the 
ice, terrified them more than ever, 
but we speedily got clear of this se- 
cond danger without receiving farther 
damage. Our troubles were not, how- 
ever, at an end ; the ship had receiv- 
ed so much damage whilst on the 
rocks, that, on examination, a great 
deal of water was found in the hold. 
All hands were instantly set to the 
pomee, but, to our mortification, we 
d that the water rushed in faster 


than we could, with every exertion, 


discharge it. Affairs now wore a 
gloomy aspect ; the water in the hold 
increased to upwards of five feet, and 
the men were getting tired of the 
pumps, when fortunately the weather 
cleared up a little, and we saw the 
Eddystone, one of the vessels that 
accompanied us, at no great distance ; 
we bore down and informed them of 
our situation. Every assistance in 
their power was promptly supplied ; 
they sent 20 men and two carpenters. 


The services of the latter were in-. 


valuable, as our own carpenter had 
died in the earlier part of the voyage. 
With this fresh accession of strength, 
we kept the leak from gaining upon 
us ; and after some time the carpen- 
ters succeeded in discovering and 
patching up the broken parts so as 
sensibly to diminish the influx of 
water. Their operations were how- 
ever slow, and it was not till the even- 
ing of the second day, that we suc- 
ceeded in getting all the water out of 
the ship. During the whole of this 
time, not only the officers and men 
worked hard, but even many of the 
women, recovering their spirits, prov- 
ed eminently useful at the pumps. 
As the water decreased, the carpen~ 
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ters were enabled the more readil 
to repair the damage: that had bee. 
sustained: and they ultimately sue- 
ceeded so well, that one pump proved 
sufficient to discharge the water as 
fast as it leaked in. In this state we 
have continued ever since. 

‘In these straights the Hudson’s 
Bay vessels are generally visited by a 
tribe of Esquimaux, who frequent the 
shores during summer, and come off 
to the ships for the purpose of bar. 
tering their whole wealth, which con. 
sists in whale and seal blubber, for 
iron, which has become an article of 
the first consequence to them. Ac. 
cordingly, one day when we were 
above 20 miles from the shore, these 
poor creatures ventured off in their 
skin ‘canoes, pulling with the utmost 
anxiety to reach the vessels, It some« 
times happens, when the ships have 
a fair wind, that they run past the 
Esquimaux haunts without stopping ; 
in the present instance, however, 
we were detained by light con- 
trary winds, which enabled them to 
overtake us, and when they did so, 
they expressed so much joy and exul 
tation, that it was easy to conceive 
how great their disappointment must 
have been when they missed us. In 
a short time we were surrounded by 
30 or 40 canoes, each carrying one 
man with his small cargo of mer- 
chandize, which, to their great satis- 
faction, they speedily exchanged for 
_ of iron, hoops, knives, saws, 

atchets, and harpoons, and tin-pots. | 
The wind continuing contrary during 
the remainder of the day, we stood in | 
towards the land, and gave the women 
of the tribe an opportunity to come off, 
which they did in five canoes, 
framed like the large one of skins, 
but open, and each capable of carrying 
from 20 to 30 people. The oars were 
pulled by women, but there was an 
old man in each boat to direct them. 
As they brought off a great many 
children, I suppose we saw the whole 
tribe, amounting to nearly 200 souls. 

‘* The features of the Esquimaux 
are not the most regular in the world; 
but it was pleasing to see their fiat, 
fat, greasy faces. When they had 
disposed of their articles of trade, we 
presented the women and children 
with a few needles, beads, and other 
trinkets, and sent them away highs 
lighted. Since that time we have. 
contending against contrary winds— 
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perseverance have succeeded 

wt g within a few days sail of 

York faetory, at which place I shall 
and despatch. 

“ August 31.—York Factory.—We 
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have landed here in safety; find the 
country more pleasant than we expect 
ed, and have ar told that the diffi- 
culties of travelling in this country 
have been much exaggerated.— J. R. 





LETTER RELATIVE TO 


MR EDITOR, 
Wirn feelings of impatience, mingled 
latterly with something, I must con- 
fess, skin to contempt for the apparent 
fukewarmness of those from whom 
better things might have reasonably 
been expected, I have waited for some 
account of the life and writings of 
the late inestimable Dr Gordon.— 
With sorrow and humiliation be it 

ken, that, in a neighbouring and 

country, his merit would have 
been better appreciated; and, long 
ere now, that eulogium bestowed on 
his memory, which surviving, never 
fails to bestow on departed genius.— 
Not that we are, by any means, the 
indiscriminate advocates of a system 
where flattery and friendship are apt 
to obscure the light of truth; but 
that we think an over-sensibility to 
the beauties of intellectual eminence 
a much more pardonable defect than 
cold and unregarding apathy. 

The merit of Dr Gordon, indeed, 
was of that unobtrusive kind “ that 
seeketh not, so that it is not sought,” 
and that, instead of courting, shrinks 
from public admiration. No doubt 
this was not for the many; but who 
would have expected that in this 
boasted “ intellectual city” it would 
have been overlooked by the more dis- 
criminating few ; or that the genius 
and industry which devoted itself 
with an unreserved submission to the 
advancement of human knowledge and 
of human happiness, would be suffer- 

to sink into the grave without an 
acknowledgment of gratitude, or a 
tribute of praise. It is devoutly to 
be wished, that this may not long re- 
main a stigma upon us ; and that the 
eg of youthful enthusiasm may not 
be damped from an observation ot’ the 
disregard to excellence which charac- 


terizes an obtuse world. 


Dr Gordon had the honours of a 
public funeral, and the Royal Medi- 
cal Society have done their duty to his 
memory, by voting a bust of their de- 

ornament to be placed in their 
of meeting. ‘These were ebulli- 


THE LATE DR GORDON. 


tions of gratitude; these were what 
he deserved, and what we expected, 
but form only a small part of what we 
wish to see done. ‘The world, to 
whose services he devoted his life, 
with a liberality and disregard of his 
me interest rarely to be met with, 

ave no opportunity of knowing and 
acknowledging his worth from memo- 
rials such as these. We want some- 
thing which will disarm every suspi- 
cion of partiality. We want some ac- 
count of his writings, published and 
unpublished, to vindicate his reputa- 
tion, to establish his claims to excel- 
lence, and to afford, to the rising ge- 
neration, an example of truly scienti- 
fic investigation and patient inquiry. 
Can not Mr Jeffrey—can not Dr 
Thomson—can not Dr Brewster— 
can not the biographer of Woodhouse- 
lee—can not he who has so eloquent- 
ly pourtrayed the characters of Reid 
and Robertson —or can neither of 
these do justice to the memory ot 
their departed friend ?—Is it too lofty, 
or is it too lowly a task? “ "Tis pas~ 
sing strange.” 

To what I have said, Mr Editor, 
there may appear something like the 
partiality of friendship; yet, so far 
from this being the case, the truth is, 
that I had not, with Dr Gordon, the 
honour of a private acquaintance.— 
My sentiments are wholly unbiassed ; 
I speak from the ardour of conviction ; 
from the opportunity I had of appre- 
ciating his worth during an attendance 
of years on his public prelections, and 
from the perusal of his published works. 
Though his efforts were great—and 
though great was the result of them— 
it is almost impossible now to guess 
where the obstacles might be found 
which would have impeded his triumph- 
ant progress. With regard to the 
science of physiology, the only true . 
stamen of medical knowledge, his loss 
is utterly incalculable. He seemed 
destined to be the Prometheus who 
was to raise it up from its infancy, and 
establish it on the firm basis of fact 
deduced from experiment. From the 
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perpetual fluctuations in physiological 
ee a the incessant over- 

rowing of one theory for the sub- 
stitution of another equally founda- 
tionless and equally destined to be 
overthrown in its turn, the doctrine 
of the medical schools, which was fa- 
shionable during one season, became 
antiquated in a second, and exploded 
ere a third. What could be gained 
by a system of this kind, ever varying, 
and revolving in the trackless mazes 
of error, yet ever distant from the 
clear light of truth? ‘To his discri- 
minating mind it was manifest that 
the practice of physic must be found- 
ed on anatomy, or a knowledge of the 
structure and compages of the human 
frame, and on physiology, or a knew- 
ledge of the functions of that struc- 
ture. All theory, grounded on a dif- 
ferent basis, he perceived, must be un- 
stable, oimvnh unsatisfactory, and 
prejudicial. It was full time that the 
spirit of true philosophy, which had 
exploded alchemy and astrology— 
which had looked, with an unbeliev- 
ing eye, into the mysteries of the ho- 
roscope and the crucible, should be 
brought to bear on the misty system 
of phlogistics, and the unintelligible 
phenomena of humours in the blood. 
We had talked enough about things 
which we could not understand, for 
the very obvious reason that they were 
incomprehensible ; yet it discovered 
something of an intrepid spirit in such 
a young man as Dr Gordon, boldly to 
come forward and drive error and pre- 
judice from their strong-holds ; and 
to alanis. the complacency of selt-suf- 
ficient men, by informing them that 
their doctrines stood wotully in need 
of revision. 

Anatomy had been cultivated in al- 
most every region of Europe with as- 
siduity and success. On the part of 
our own country, Cheselden, Cowper, 
Hunter, and Monro had come forward 
with respectable contributions; fact 
was added to fact, and the science 
brought to a state of comparative per- 
fection. Not so with physiology ; the 
black mantle of ignorance overshadow- 
ed it. It remained, cruda et indigesta 
moles, a complete chaos of vague no- 
tions and unsubstantial theory. It 
would have been a much easier task 
had the ground for a new superstruc- 
ture remained clear; but it was far 
otherwise. ‘The gigantic ruins of er- 
ror and prejudice had first to be re- 
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e Dee, 
moved ere a new fabric could 

ceeded to. This Herculean had 
Gordon allotted to himself, and he has 
been heard to declare, that hé would 
think the labours of his life accom. 
plished, if he could leave behind an 
unencumbered domain to succeedin 
adventurers. It is almost impossible 
to conceive how men of’ penetration 
and ingenuity could have been des 
ceived with such specious sophistry ag 
seems very recently to have formed 
the principles of physiological science, 
Even the speculations of Darwin, Bede 
does, and Blumenbach, with all their 
fascinating cleverness, are little better 
than gilded sepulchres, replete with 
hollowness. Except Whytt, Harvey 
and Haller, few had come to the com 
test with a determination of strict ine 
quiry and patient investigation. Gore 
don commenced with classification, 
and, after carefully selecting all the 
substantial doctrines of preceding write 
ers, all but very few, . set himself 
doggedly to the task of fresh experis 
ment and observation. 

The wheels of investigation have 
been set in motion ; yet, great as the 
merits of several of our contemporaries 
assuredly are, we still think, with all 
due respect, that his place will not be 
soon occupied. Few indeed can bri 
to the contest such truly philosophical 
discernment and unwearied research, 
combined with such an extent of genes 
ral information and scholastic attaine 
ments. Cut off, as he has been, in 
the summer of his life, when his 
blushing honours were daily thicken- 
ing upon him, and when rising into 
that popularity which he so eminently 
deserved, it is not to be expected that 
all has been done for his favourite sci- 
ence which it was in his power to have 
accomplished, had it been the will of 
Providence to have lengthened the 
term of his existence. As it is, he has 
furnished the plan, and laid down the 
outlines of a beautiful and permanent 
structure. We have seen how, in the 
space of a few years—from the days of 
Black and Lavoisier—how chemistry 
has been augmenting its stores, while 
a Davy, a ‘Thomson, a Murray, and a 
Dalton have been daily furthering its 
advancement. May it be the same 
with physiology, a science certainly 
not inferior in interest and utility. 
The laws of organic life, and the 
wonderful processes by which nature 
carries on the functions of vitality, 
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cannot fail to be interesting to a lover 
of truth ; while, without this know- 
, no rational theory can be estab- 
lished of the derangements to which 
the human frame is subject. j 
My only motive, Mr Fditor, in 
sending you these scanty notices is to 
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lighten the weight of gratitude I owe 
to the me an instructor, whom 
I revered in life, and to whom I owe 
much. Your most obedient servant, 
A. 
Dec. 1st, 1819. 





ON THE NATURE OF THE IMITATIVE 


PRINCIPLE, AND SOME OTHER FACUL# 


TIES, POINTED OUT BY GALL AND SPURZHEIM. 


By Peter Morris, ™. p. 


[—Tue first notion of the faculty 
which has been pointed out, under the 
name of Imitation, was got from observ- 
ing the organization of persons, who 
had an uncommon power of imitating 
voices and gestures. But common 
mimicry, or acting, is probably only 
one of its subordinate uses, or indeed 
is rather a forced, and unnatural appli- 
cation of it. The ultimate essence of 
this faculty, is probably an inclination 
to assimilate and unite the mind to 
whatever objects we contemplate, or 
even to conceptions that we form in the 
imagination. it has a palpable con- 
nexion with benevolence, which has 
a tendency to adapt, conform, and 
assimilate itself to other beings ; and 
as it were to blend the mind affection- 
ately with their nature. Considered 
in this lighf, imitation is one of the 
highest faculties in the human com- 
position, being that which unites and 
tunes the mind to the rest of the uni- 
verse. It may be considered as a con- 
ductor stretching forth from the mind, 
by means of which the sentiments that 
exist elsewhere pass into us like elec- 
trical fire, and are again irradiated 
from us, and imbibed by the same fa- 
culty in other minds. At the same 
time, I do not suppose that the power 
of Assimilation, (for so it should be 
called) has within itself any perceptions 
concerning good and evil. It probably 
has an inclination to approximate to- 
wards all objects indiscriminately ; and 
being as it were morally neutral, is 
only repelled from what is vile, by the 
repugnant movements of the other 
sentiments. On the other hand, in 
contemplating the aspects of inanimate 
nature, the assimilative power finds a 
free and unrestrained exercise. The 
mind wandering abroad, rejoices in 
Joining itself with plants and trees, or 
with the soothing liquidity of rivers. 

€ assimilative principle enters 
Rot only into what is called sym- 


pathy, but also into many other things 
which have never been supposed to 
have any thing in common with sym- 
pathy. At the same time, it is neces 
sary to observe, that the word sympa- 
thy is used to express a variety of dif 
ferent meanings, and is sometimes ap- 
plied to circumstances in which there 
is no exercise of assimilation. The 
name of sympathy is sometimes given 
to an accidental concurrence of two 
persons in the same feelings and in- 
clinations, which may be entirely sel- 
fish, although they happen to harmo- 
nize, by running in parallel channels. 
A herd of wolves may be said to sym- 
pathize in tearing down a horse, while 
in them the gentle feelings of assimi« 
lation is entirely a-wanting. Again, 
sympathy sometimes signifies only an 
operation of the imagination, which 
makes us suppose ourselves placed in 
the same circumstances as another, and 
causes us to experience how the situa 
tion would operate on our own indi- 
vidual constitution. Now, it appears to 
me, that assimilation is a peculiar act 
of feeling—a moulding of the mind 
to an external object. It is not an 
imaginary exchange of situation with 
that object, but an adaptation of the 
mind to its qualities. It is a faculty 
which almost always operates along 
with benevolent emotions. A mother, 
in addressing a young child, imitates 
the infantine sound of its voice ; and 
in that imitation, we recognise the 
accents of intense affection. On the 
other hand, a person mimicking what 
he regards with dislike, always pro 
duces a ludicrous effect, from the forced 
approximation of his nature, to what 
it cannot harmonize with. To make 
the distinction which is stated above 
quite clear, the name of sympathy may 
be given to the simultaneous existence 
of any emotion whatever in two minds; 
but assimilation is another act of the 
mind, superadded to the emotions 
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sympathized in. The nature of this 
act must be understood by feeling, not 
by description—I have only been 
pointing out its practical tendeney. 

Probably the reason why the mind 
likes unity of expression in any large 
object, is not merely that the sense of 
fitness demands a certain adaptation 
in the parts, but is to be found also in 
the nature of this faculty. The mind, 
in turning itself to any one part of the 
object, would be grated, if, in turning 
its attention upon the rest, it found it 
was no longer in unison with them, 
because they were of a different cha- 
racter from the part which had been 
first contemplated. ‘Therefore, artists 
who have an uncommon power of pro- 
ducing homogeneousnessand harmony, 
must always possess the assimilative 
power in a high degree. It is not re- 
flection and analysis which enable them 
to combine harmoniously, but this fa- 
culty operating upon the materials 
presented by the imagination, and 
drawing together every thing sweet 
and homogeneous, by a sort of 
elective attraction. Again, the plea- 
sure found in minute and imper- 
ceptible gradation, such as that of 
light and shadow, is probably occasion- 

by the mind being thereby enabled 
to pass from one part to another, and 
still prolong its union without receiv- 
ing any shock. I have often consider- 
ed why these fine and delicate grada- 
tions should excite in us a certain 
emotion of tenderness, and I think it 
must be from the connection which 
the principle of imitation has with that 
of love. Large expanses of pure co- 
lour like the sky, probably please, be- 
cause the mind is enabled to glide 
rapidly over them in every direction ; 
and at the same time, preserve the 
most complete union. Upon the whole, 
this power is the source of every thing 
bland and balmy in the arts, and in 
poetry. vent 

It is the power of assimilation that 
enables an artist to enter completely 
into the spirit of what he is represent- 
ing, and to conceive every quality in 
an object more strongly: but the re- 
presentation itself is of course the work 
of other faculties. 

There are to be seen among man- 
kind two principal sorts of observation ; 
the one is that which is incited by the 
imitative principle ; the other is that 
which is prompted by the personal 
feelings, seeking for gratification in 
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the position of external circumstances - 
and, therefore, watching. eagerly the 
state of facts, and studying the poe 
bility of making them subservient to the 
purposes of will and action. The 
tification of the personal feelings, de- 
pends always upon the position of 
external circumstances, and therefore 
the ambitious think that no species of 
truth is so important as the knowledge 
of how persons and circumstances 
stand ; and this characteristic may be 
traced in all their studies. But as 
self-love inclines generally too much 
to confine itself to local and tem 
observation, therefore, it is not the 
best guide to any sort of abstract 
truth. The other species of obserya- 
tion which is founded on the assimi- 
lative principle, may be called the 
contemplative sort ; and, not being 

ursued for any particular purpose, 
is generally true and undistorted 
in its results; for the mind gives a 
faithful account of the qualities of the 
objects with which it has been com- 
bining itself. It isin this species of 
observation, that great poets and 
painters have excelled. 

It must be from the same faculty 
which has been pointed out, under 
the name of imitation, that the desire 
for society chiefly results. In a de 
serted and insulated situation, this 
mental impulse speaks for. itself, and 
makes itself known by vain and in- 
effectual yearnings, which can no 
longer be gratified, as is exemplified 
in the beautiful verses which Cowper 
ascribes to Alexander Selkirk. 

But at the same time, it may be 
observed, that in the promiscuous 
thorough fare of the world, the useful- 
ness of the imitative power is expe- 
rienced rather than its sweetness. A 
rapid succession of heterogeneous ob- 
jects with which the mind is constrain- 
ed to effect a temporary assimilation, 
is certainly hostile to the cultivation 
of large and prolonged sentiments. 
And, therefore, the declamations of 
poets concerning the beneficial influ- 
ence of the objects presented by the 
country, compared with that of the 
objects presented by the town, do not 
deserve to be snecred at. ; 

The passion of love may be said to 
mat the use of the imitative power, 

y confining it to one object, when 
its proper use is to unite the mind to 
all around it. Love, however, can 
scarcely be disparaged by any such 8 
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stract reasoning, but must be consider- 
ed as an accidental arrestment of the 
jmitative principle, during which the 
mind is not so much confined as ap- 

externally, but derives a great 
variety of impressions from the many 
coloured images of delight which are 
prought by imagination, to circulate 
around one object. 

Il.—The natural tendency of the 
assimilative principle, (if its operation 
were not modified by that of any other 
fyulty), would probably be to remain 
fred and stationary, without seeking 
for & ae of objects to which the 
mind might successively unite itself. 
But I think there is, in human nature, 
a separate sentiment or inclination, 
which counteracts this want of motion 
in the assimilative principle, and car- 
ties it abroad through the universe, 
with a desire to survey and embrace 
asmuch as possible. In the diagram, 
which represents the position of the 
organs, there has been left a blank space 
between the imitative faculty and 
imagination, because it was perceived 
that these organs did not join ; and I 
think that in this space, there is situat- 
ed another organ, the nature of which 
has remained hitherto unknown, but 
which is undoubtedly the organ of 


the Desire of variety. This organ will 
be found greatly developed in those 
persons who have an uncommon range 
of invention, and a passion for changes 
and contrasts, as may be seen: in 


Beethoven the musician. Assimila- 
tion aims only at uniting itself with 
such objects as are brought before it 
by external causes ; but this other in- 
clination, which may be called the 
Discursative sentiment, draws off the 
imitative principle, and transfers it 
from one object to another, so as to 
keep it revolving, and inhaling varied 
life, in its motion through the theatre 
of existences. Assimilation may be 
compared to caloric, which approaches 
towards objects by a gentle attraction, 
and gently blends itself with them ; 
while the Discursative sentiment may 
be compared to light, which comes 
away with a new acquired motion 
from each object it visits. 

That sort of Discursativeness which 
relates to space, is the kind which most 

equently occurs to the imagination. 
Any object appearing to make a free 
and spontaneous progression through 
Space, probably communicates a tran- 
sient pleasure to this faculty, by offer- 
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ing a ee of its own ten- 
deney. How beautiful and pathetic 
is that passage in Horace, where, re- 
yolting from the gloomy idea of be- 
ing confined, after death, to the sub- 
terrene world of shades, he makes use 
of an ancient fiction to express that 
uncontrollable desire of range, which 
was interwoven with his constitution } 

Jam jam residunt cruribus 

Pelles; et album mutor in alitem 

Superne ; nascunturque leves 
Per digitos humerosque plume. 

Jam Dedaleo ocior Icaro, 

Visam gementis litora Bospori, 
oy pe ose canorus 
Ales, erbor jue campos. 

Abeint inal fonere namie, 

Luctusque turpes et querimaria’; 
Compesce clamorem, ac sepulcri 
Mitte supervacuous honores. 

Whenever Horace requires illustra- 
tive images, he seeks for them in the 
remotest regions of the Roman Em- 
pire, so that his poetry is full of geo- 
graphical allusions. 

It is probably by this inclination, 
more than any other, that men are 
prompted to extensive speculations and 
inquiries. A motive to inquire may 
be found in the pleasure of exercising 
the understanding, and in the natu- 
ral desire which we have to ascer- 
tain causes. But I think the love of 
the unlimited is the source of the 
highest species of curiosity from its 
constant wish to enlarge the field of 
vision. The lower faculties seem to 
operate only upon what is set before 
them, while this sentiment is ever call- 
ing to our remembrance how much 
more there is besides—how endless _ 
the range of what still remains to be 
contemplated and embraced. The 
power of apprehending particular facts 
is a perceptive faculty—not a senti- 
ment which, of itself, requires to be 
gratified with the feeling of range— 
and it is a’ power which is often im- 
pelled to activity by vulgar and sordid 
motives ; but the curiosity generated 
from Discursativeness has a spring of 
motion within itself, and may be con- 
sidered as an endless wish, which can- 
not suffer death from satiety, but 
which soars away from each gratifica- 
tion with the same vitality as before. 
The mind, although imprisoned, as it 
were, by physical circumstances, is by 
this faculty rendered habitually con- 
scious of the extent of what it has 
never seen. 

III.—The faculty which has been 
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pointed out-under the name of imagi- 
nation, and which is contiguous to 
discursativeness, is, probably, only the 
minds conceiving images without com- 
bining or comparing them. _ Its office 
is that of continually reviving and re- 
newing, within the mind, conceptions 
upon which the other faculties may 
operate. But poetical genius results 
rather from the activity of tie discur- 
sative principle, which, by prompting 
the imagination frequently to shift 
and change its exhibitions, furnishes 
the mind with opportunities of per- 
ceiving the relations of objects that lie 
far separate—and thus enables it to 
discover new modes of combining. 

The faculty to which the name of 
Wit has been given, :belongs to a dif- 
ferent class from conceptiveness, and 
is an intellectual power, that is to say, 
one which perceives relations. It 
would be more proper to call it the 
faculty of perceiving Difference—for 
that must be the nature of the opera- 
tion performed by it. This faculty 
does not invent but only judges ; and, 
I think, it has a strong connexion with 
diseursativeness, or the love of variety, 
to which sentiment, the power of per- 
ceiving contrast or dissimilarity, is a 
corresponding power of intellect. It 
seems unlikely that any faculty should 
— in human nature for the 
sole of enabling us to perceive 
the 8 adiog ‘And~ > ho ot I 
strongly suspect, that the ordinary of- 
fice of this faculty must be of an intel- 
lectual sort, and that it is used habi- 
tually in discriminating the qualities of 
external objects. Yet if the faculty, 
named comparison, recognised both 
similarity and dissimilarity, the facul- 
ty of perceiving difference would ap- 
pear to encroach upon its province.— 

erhaps the office of comparison is 
really limited to the recognition of 
identical qualities appearing in differ- 
ent objects. 

With regard to the emotion of the 
ludicrous, it cannot be the movement 
of any intellectual faculty ; for the in- 
tellect is susceptible of no emotion 
whatever, although it experiences a 
certain pleasure in judging. I think 
the emotion of the ludicrous is pro- 
duced by a rapid oscillation of the 
imitative principle between two dissi- 
milar objects or conceptions; and 
this must be what occasions the pe- 
euliar act of the mind indicated by 
laughter—an emotion which is quite 
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different in its nature from the regular. 
movement of any other sentiments 
and, indeed, the external signs of this 
feeling represent the internal oscilla. 
tion and quivering of the mind. 

The highest species of wit. results 
more from Discursativeness than from 
the faculty of perceiving contrast ; for; 
taken by itself, the intellectual power 
would want invention. When the 
love of variety acquires an excessive 
activity, the motion of the mind, from 
one object to ancther, is accelerated 
into a sort of whirl ; and the assimilg. 
tive principle, not being allowed time 
to unite strongly with any object, loses 
its due power of retardation. Theres 
fore the feelings, instead of receiving 
nourishment from the succession of 
objects, are hurried along unexereised ; 
and the emotion which results from 
the perception of contrast, is all that 
the mind is allowed to enjoy. This 
was remarkably the case with Voltaire, 
the peculiarity of whose genius hinged 
upon this circumstance. 

IV.—Probably it is neither by sight 
nor by the power of motion thet we 
acquire ideas of space, but the mind 
is rendered conscious of it by means 
of tke faculty which has been pointed 
out under the name of locality, and 
which gives us an intellectual percep- 
tion of space, without the intervention 
of the senses. Blind persons have ge- 
nerally a very intense perception of 
space, and would, probably, have it 
although they were never to exercise 
the power of voluntary motion. The 
perception of space may be considered 
as an habitual one, and prior to the 
exercise of all the other perceptive fa- 
culties. That which has been called 
the faculty of observation or Indivi- 
duality I think is the one which, in 
perception, gives us the idea of an ex- 
ternal cause or object, to which we are 
to refer the sensations or effects which 
the object occasions in the mind— 
When we perceive a sound or colour, 
it is the faculty of individuality that 
takes note of the sensation, as indica- 
ting the existence of some external ob- 
ject separate from the mind. © For 
this reason it might be called the per- 
ception of Externality. Space also is 
external, but is not an existence 
from which effects result. 

Besides the perception of space, 
there is said te, be also a faculty of 
perceiving form. Now, it may: be 


asked, in what reapects the perception 
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of form differs from that of space ; for 
the faculty of space must perceive po- 


sition, and what is form but the posi- 
tion of parts ? 

Probably the power of locality per- 
ceives nothing but vacuity and the si- 
tuation of points ; while form is what 
examines the relation which real ob- 

ts have to space. It may no doubt 
be said, that the faculty of locality, in 

iving the relative situation of 
ints, perceives the capacity of space 
form, but, probably, another facul- 
is necessary to enable us to deter- 
mine what portions of space are ac- 
tually occupied. The power of indi- 
viduality gives only the idea of an ex- 
ternal cause, but does not make known 
its relation to space. 

Therefore it would appear, that the 
faculty of form is always employed 
upon real objects, and not upon empty 
space ; and, indeed, it may be consid- 
ered as only a sort of appendage of the 
faculty of externality. I think it is 
impossible that so fine a feeling as that 
of symmetry can result from the mere 
actof perceiving shape. The faculty 
of form has, probably, no sense of 
beauty, but only perceives, as a matter 
of fact; the relation of parts in any 
physical object; and the feeling of 
symmetry is experienced when forms 
are such as to awaken sentiment, by 
gratifying the faculty of assimilation 
or discursativeness, by smoothness of 
prolongation, or by such lines as sug- 
gest the idea of motion. Therefore, 
although a designer would need to 
cultivate a very exact perception of 
form, still this only is a mechanical 
faculty, and the sense of beauty must 
be derived from a higher source. 

The faculty of language has a very 

connexion with that of form.— 

It is the power of perceiving the forms 
of sound, that is to say, the power of 
distinguishing the various acts of arti- 
culation by which the sound of the 
Woice is shaped into words. It ought 
to be kept in view, however, that this 
faculty judges only of the sound of 
guage, and never of its meaning or 
ofthe merits of expression. ‘The rea- 
son why persons in whom this faculty 
i8 very active have an uncommon faci- 
ty in acquiring languages, is that 
they perceive, with uncommon dis- 
tinctness, the form of words, and, 
therefore, recognise them easily when 
they meet them agairj ; but the power of 
remembering the weaning of words 

Vou. VI. 
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must depend upon the: force of asso- 
ciation in affixing ideas to them. It 
would be more proper to call this fa- 
culty the power of articulation than of 
language, since it has. nothing to do 
with the grammatical relations of 
words farther than to produce mecha- 
nically those syllabic changes by which 
different tenses and cases are indica- 
ted ; nor does it regulate the order of 
words farther than harmony is con- 
cerned, Every thing in language, be- 
yond the formation of articulate sounds, 
must be an act of understanding or 
imagination. Languages, in which the 
tenses are formed by auxiliary verbs, 
and the cases of nouns by preposi- 
tions, may, in this point of view, be 
considered as more metdphysical and 
less sensual than languages in which 
the same purposes are served by 
ehanges of termination. 

Closely connected with the faculties 
of form and language, I think there 
must be an organ which judges of 
tastes, and occasions a love of eating 
and drinking, independent of hunger 
and thirst ; but its situation is, proba- 
bly, so far back as to have prevented 
it from having been hitherto observed. 
If it be true that the taste of physical 
substances results from the form of 
their particles, it is easy to perceive 
why the perception, taste, should have 
a connexion with the faculties of shape 
and language. It has always been a 
favourite jest to ascribe an uncommon 
appetite to clergymen, and perhaps 
there may be some truth in the impu- 
tation ; for since they have more to do 
than other men with the study of lan- 
guages and with declamation, there- 
fore the faculty of language being 
much exercised, may communicate a 
more than usual activity to the neigh- 
bouring faculty of taste. And hence 
also, if it were not for the influx ot 
new men, there would be a natural 
cause of decay in all institutions for 
the preservation of learning ; and sen- 
suality would follow close upon the 
heels of scholarship. 

And it may be remarked that Han- 
del, in whom the faculty of language 
was uncommonly strong, was one of 
the greatest eaters ever known. 

Themost interesting yo of viewin 
which the perspective faculties can be 
considered, is in relation to objects of 
beauty. Yetin works of art they onlyre- 
gulate the external form of whatever is 
used as the ee ae eee 
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language and versification, or shapes, faculties ; while the nature of the 
colours, or sounds. And none of the meaning conveyed by these works was 
nations have been able to produce determined by the character of their 
beautiful works of art, except such as minds in other respects. " 

have highly cultivated their perceptive 





CROMEX’S REMAINS OF NITHSDALE AND GALLOWAY SONG. 


Tue most remarkable poetry of Scot- 
land has been her traditionary songs. 
In these we trace some peculiarities, 
both of the life of her people, and the 
character of their genius. In the long 
preservation of the story of ancient 
events in her rude rhymes, we see the 
cleaving memory of the people to their 
ancient times: we see that retentive 
recollection of the affections of depart- 


ed life, which belonged to a people of 


devoted feudal loyalty and great fervour 
of love in domestic relations. ‘Tradi- 
tional remembrance attached to their 
ancient names, has preserved incidents 
of battles and adventures that, for 
their own importance, had been long 
ago forgotten ; and with them the pic- 
ture of manners, and of states of so- 
ciety, which have long since passed 
away from the earth. ‘There is some- 
thing very touching in that lingering 
memory of the preceding warlike times 
of a people, which remains to their 


ul descendants in the midst of 


the very calm of life. Shepherds, in 
the bosom of their green silent pas- 
tures watching their flocks, maidens 
and children in their happiness, 
chant recollections of the days of iron 
and blood, not in contrast alone with 
their own quiet existence ; but much 
rather, because by such strains they 
still hold, as it were, to their own 


mountains and vales, the presence of 


that spirit which dwelt there in 
departed days, and to which they 
claim kindred of theix own. Their 
love reaches out of their own life, and 
stretching into the mighty past, brings 
down upon the earth a greatness which 
they no longer behold, but which ho- 
nours and elevates those on which even 
its shadowy recollection descends.— 
The faint echo of the troubled years 
which yet murmurs in those sweet and 
melancholy songs, repeats to the hearts 
of the living the voices uf the dead, 
and calls them to pensive communion 
with the memory of those who have 
lived before them. Many of the ad- 
ventures preserved in these ancient 
songs, are, on of troubled times, 
of a tender and romantic kind, and 
Speak not only to that faithful and 


fond recollection of the past, but to 
that mingled tenderness and fancy 
which, in the poetry as well as the 
matter of these songs, characterizes the 
people. A dreaming imagination of 


passions making their own unhappi- 


ness upon an earth which does. not 
seem fitted for their residence, is made 
the ground work of a poetry plaintive 
and beautiful with fancy. Out of this 
tenderness and fancy is formed a deli- 
cacy of sentiment which could hardly 
have been believed to exist among a 
people bound by toil to the land on 
which they tread: nor can it be un- 
derstood, except by those who. know 
them, although the poetry which, even 
in this day, has arisen from among 
them, still vindicates this character.— 
One peculiarity may be observed of 
this most essentially national poetry of 
Scotland, that in the poetry which is 
serious or beautiful, there is no mark 
whatever of the strong intellectual cha- 
racter of her people. They are rather 
like strains of a plaintive music. Ac- 
cordingly it may be doubted, whether 
the intellect of the people is in truth 
poetical. It might be plausibly argued, 
that it is much rather dialectic and 
practical merely, and grounds might be 
given for an opinion that it does not 
easily accommodate itself to the move- 
ments of puetry. Perhaps it might be 
shewn in some of the later poets of ber 
civilized age, that they have failed in 
those parts of poetical composition 
which are peculiarly the work of in- 
tellect, and have injured their own 
poetry, when they have departed from 
that spirit of poetry which has belong- 
ed to their land—that it is there they 
are least original, and instead of their 
native spirit and grace, appear un- 
couthly as imitators. If there be any 
truth in these suggestions, it would 
follow that her poets might do better 
for their fame, if they would know 
more truly their country and them- 
selves. If they would attach them- 
selves to develope the seeds of poetry 
that are in themselves, and. in .the 
spirit of their native land. It 1s very 
difficult for any poet to maintain 

own originality, because he is drawn 
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unconsciously to imitate what he great~ 
ly admires ; and it requires an effort 
over himself, a government of his own 

wers, to detach them from that ad- 
miration, and confine them within the 

re of their proper agency. Much 
when he has once begun to give 
himself to a romp he has involved 
himself with their admiration ; and it 
is far more difficult to him to recover 
his mind to its own independence. He 
has to shut out from his thoughts the 
world from which he derives his cele- 
brity, to withdraw into himself, and 
in silence and forgetfulness of the 
world, to discover in his own bosom 
the sources of his powers. 

The genius of English poetry, may 
it be said without envy, discovers in 
a high degree this adaptation of intel- 
lect to poetry. Her greatest and most 
national poetry is intellectual. Such 
strains as the heart. of Scotland has 
breathed she does not know. Her na- 
tional poetry is that of Shakspeare, of 
Milton, of Spenser, minds in which 
imagination was throned in the seat of 
intellect. The poetry of Dryden and 
Pope is still of an intellectual order. 
And in another age and in another 
kind, of Collins, of Cowper, of Words- 
worth. It may much be doubted if 
English poets will ever do justice to 
themselves who forget this character 
of the mind of their country. While 
they adhere to it, they will raise their 
own mind and that of the people to 
whom they speak. When they forget 
it, they must lower their own fame, 
and the intellectual power of the na- 
tion who consent to lavish on them 
their ill-merited applause. 

We have fallen into this train of 
thought, with a little volume of poet- 
ry lying before us,* which we believe 
attracted considerable attention, eight 
or ten years ago, when it was first 
published, and over which there has 
all along been felt to hang something 
ofa mystery. For our own part, we 
believe, that the most beautiful things 
in it are not poems of the olden time 
at all, but have been created by a man 
of genius still alive, in the very spirit 
of antiquity. The late Mr Cromek 
was a man of considerable enthusiasm 
and ability ; but he knew little about 
poetry, and absolutely nothing about 
the poetry of Scotland. He was pre- 
cisely that kind of person to believe 
every thing he was told on that sub- 
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ject—and having 4 vague notion, that 


the traditional songs of Scotland were 
pathetic and beautiful, he was ready 
to accept, as such, all verses written 
in the Scottish dialect, that breathed 
the sentiments and passions of lowly 
and rural life. In Dumfries-shire he 
became acquainted with Mr Allan 
Cunningham, at that time a common 
stone-mason, and certainly one of the 
most original poets Scotland has pro- 
duced, who communicated to him a 
vast quantity of most amusing and in- 
teresting information concerning the 
manners and customs of the people of 
Nithsdale and Galloway. Much of 
this is to be found in the appendix to 
this volume. ‘That appendix is osten- 
sibly written by Mr Cromek, and per- 
haps a few sentences and paragraphs, 
here and there, are from his:pen ; but 
no person of ordinary penetration can 
for a moment doubt, that as a whole 
it was fairly composed and written out 
by the hand of Allan Cunningham. 
Every thing is treated of in the fami- 
liar and earnest style of a man speak- 
ing of what he has known from his 
youth upwards, and of what has in- 
fluenced and even formed the happi- 
ness of his life. Allusions are made 
to persons deceased and things gone 
by, in the affectionate and even ~ 
sionate language of a heart that had 
loved or enjoyed them; and every 
now and then bright and beaming 
images rise up of the past, which be« 
tray the secret of the author’s charac- 
ter and situation, and prove, that none 
buta Scotchman could have so thought, 
and felt, and written of Scotland. We 
refer, for proofs of this, such of our 
readers as are fortunate enough to pos« 
sess the volume, (for we believe it is 
now out of print), to the articles in the 
appendix, ‘* Scottish Games,” ‘* Tak- 
ing the Beuk” ‘ Character of the 
Scottish Lowland Fairies,” and the 
“* Account of Billy Blin, the Scotch 
Brownie.” 

But the best of the poetry, too, be- 
longs to Allan Cunningham. No 
doubt, there are still floating all over 
Scotland, on the unextinguishable 
breath of popular tradition, many 
songs, atid snatches of songs, that 
have never found their way into any 
collection. We have ourselves heard 
sung in the country many such frag- 
ments. But they are, though often 
beautiful, all corrupt and imperfect— 





* Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song: with Historical and Traditional Notices, 
relative to the Manners and Customs of the Peasantry. Now first collected by R. H. 
Cromek, F. A. S. Edinburgh. 8vo. T. Cadell, and W. Davies, London, 1810. 
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the faded ghosts of what they must 
once have been, and breathing, as it 
were, the faint and obsolete language 
of the dead. The finest of our tradi- 
tional strains, both of music and of 
poetry, have by this time been ga- 
thered together into a safer sanctuar 
—and we do not believe, that muc 
that is valuable remains to be gleaned 
among the vallies of humble life. If 
we are justified in so thinking, can the 
most credulous person believe, that Mr 
Cromek, an Englishman, an utter 
stranger in Scotland, should have been 
able, during a few days walk through 
Nithsdale and Galloway, to collect, not 
a few broken fragments of poetry only, 
but a number of finished and perfect 
poems, of whose existence none of the 
inquisitive literary men or women of 
Scotland had ever before heard? And 
that, too, in the very country which 
Robert Burns had beaten to its every 
bush—and in every hamlet, of which he 
sat, both by night and by day, de- 
lighting the humble inmates by his 
own matchless genius, and eager to 
grasp, with passionate love and de- 
light, every syllable of song that the 
inspired peasants of old might have 
breathed, and that time might still 
have spared to gladden the fireside of 
the cottager? Could love-songs, full 
of ardent passion, and melting tender- 
ness, and pastoral imagery, and do- 
mestic joy, and national exultation, 
and religious reverence, have been re- 
cited and sung for ages by the Dum- 
fries-shire peasantry, familiar as house- 
hold words, and yet have never reached 
that ear which was so keenly alive to 
all the melodies of his native land ? 
But 5 re of all this, the 
poems speak for themselves, and for 
Allan Cunningham. Some _ verses 
there are in the volume unquestion- 
ably of an old date, (and these, by the 
way, are not Nithsdale and Galloway 
songs at all,) but the compositions, 
which we intend to quote, are either 
entirely modern, or entitled to be call- 
ed ancient, merely because they oc- 
casionally include some fine old stanza, 
or are, with exquisite feeling, filled 
with those thoughts and images 
which were the delight of the simple 
bards of other days. We meet with 
songs said to have been penned and 
sung by the austere and persecuted 
covenanters, full of melody, simplicity, 
elegance, and grace. No doubt such 
men had many of them, gentle hearts 
—and the love of their wives and their 
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fathers and their children must have: 


often gushed up from that profound’ 
depth of soul, over whose agitated sure: 
face fell so black and fiercely the 
storms and troubles of life. But the 


following beautiful song, though bold- 


ly said to have been written durin 

the days of the covenant, and after. 

wards to have been sung at trystes 
and merry-meetings by an old greys 
headed patriarch, with whom have 
perished many lays of the times which 
were, cannot, as we feel, be thought 
of in any other light but an exquisite 
imitation. 

Thou hast sworn by thy God, my Jeanie, 

Thou has sworn by thy God, my Jeanie, 
By that pretty white hand o’ thine, 

And by a’ the lowing stars in Heaven, 
That thou wad ay be mine ! 

And I hae sworn by my God, my Jeanie, 
And by that kind heart o’ thine, 

By a’ the stars sown thick owre heaven, 
That thou shalt ay be mine ! 

Then foul fa’ the hands that wad loose sic 

bands, 
An’ the heart that wad part sic love; 

But there’s nae hand can loose my band, 
But the finger 0’ God above. 

Tho’ the wee, wee cot maun be my bield, 
An’ my claithing e’er sae mean, 

I wad lap me up rich i’ the faulds o’ luve, 
Heaven’s armfu’ o’ my Jean ! 

Her white arm wad be a pillow for me, 
Fu’ safter than the down, 

And luve wad winnow owre us his kind, 

kind, wings 
An’ sweetly I’d sleep an’ soun’. 

Come here to me, thou lass o’ my luve, 
Come here and kneel wi’ me, ‘ 
The morn is fu’ o’ the presence o’ my God, 

An’ I canna pray but thee. 
The morn-wind is sweet ’mang the beds 0° 
new flowers, 
The wee birds sing kindlie an’ hie, 
Our gude-man leans owre his Kale-yard 
dyke, 
An’ a blythe auld body is he. 

The Beuk maun be taen whan the carle 

comes hame, 
Wi’ the holie psalmodie, 

And thou maun speak o” me to thy God, 
And I will speak o’ thee ! 4 
The following elegiac lines, which, 

in a note, are said to have been writ- 

ten about the time of the Reforma- 
tion, on a daughter of the Laird Max- 
well of Cowhill, called by the pea- 
santry, the Lily of Nithsdale, are per- 
fectly beautiful. They are said to 
have been given to the editor by the 
same young country girl who favoured 
him with the preceding song, # maiden 
who seems to have been singularly for- 
tunate in recollecting what all the rest 
of her countrywomen had forgotten. 
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But we know them to be Allan Cun- 
ningham’s—written, too, at a time 
when he was in the very humblest si- 
tuation of life ; and we do not think 
that either Bowles, or Campbell, or 
Wordsworth, has written any thing 
more wildly, and naturally, and so- 
lemnly pathetic. . 
She’s gane to dwall in heaven, my lassie, 
She’s gane to dwall in heaven ; 
Ye'r owre pure, quo’ the voice o” God, 
For dwalling out 0’ heaven ! 
0 what'l she do in heaven, my lassie ? 
0 what’l she do in heaven ? 
She'll mix her ain thoughts wi’ angel’s 
sangs, 
An’ make them mair meet for heaven. 
She was beloved by a’, my lassie, 
She was beloved by a’ ; 
But an’ angel fell in luve wi’ her, 
An’ took her frae us a’. 
Low there thou lies my lassie, 
Low there thou lies ; 
A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird, 
Nor frae it will arise ! 
Fu’ soon I’ll follow thee, my lassie, 
Fu’ soon I’ll follow thee ; 
Thou left me nought to covet ahin,’ 
But took gudeness sel’ wi’ thee. 
I looked on thy death-cold face, my lassie, 
1 looked on thy death-cold face ; 
Thou seemed a lilie new cut i’ the bud, 
An’ fading in its place. 
I looked on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 
I looked on thy death-shut eye ; 
An’a lovelier light in the brow of heaven 
Fell time shall ne’er destroy. 
Thy lips were ruddie and calm, my lassie, 
Thy lips were ruddie and calm ; 
But gane was the holie breath o’ heaven 
To sing the evening Psalm. 
There’s naught but dust now mine, lassie, 
There’s naught but dust now mine ; 
My saul's wi’ thee i’ the cauld grave, 
An’ why should I stay behin’ ! 
There is a little fragment, of only 
three stanzas, which we also believe 
to be modern—part of a song supposed 
to be sung by a deserted maiden, and 
which, whether owing to the singu- 
larly plaintive flow of the versification, 
or to the extreme simplicity of the 
mourner’s grief, which connects itself 
with the forms and seasons of external 


nature, and with the first and most. 


awful of all human feelings, paternal 
aud filial love, are to us beyond measure 
affecting. 
Gane were but the winter cauld, 
And gane were but the snaw, 
I could sleep in the wild woods, 
Whare primroses blaw. 
Cauld’s the snaw at my head, 
And cauld at my feet, 
And the finger o’ death’s at my een, 
Closing them to sleep. 
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Let nane tell my father, 

Or my mither sae dear, 
I'll meet them baith in heaven, 

At the spring o’ the year. 
The two first poems which we have 
now quoted, were given to Mr Cro- 
mek a he tells us) by Miss Jean 
Walker, who also gave him, as a tra- 
ditional poem, the “ Mermaid,” a 
most beautiful ballad, which we shall 
quote by and by, and which is now an 
avowed composition of Allan Cunning- 
ham. We are greatly obliged to this 
amiable young Jady, for bringing to 
light so much fine old poetry ; but’ 
she cannot but know, that she first 
heard them all from the lips of that 
ingenious poet. 

In that part of this volume contain- 
ing the Jacobite songs, we also trace 
the pen of Allan Cunningham. Who 
but himself and Miss Jean Walker ever 
heard the following ballad previously 
to the publication of these reliques ? 
The sun rises bright in France, 

And fair sits he ; 

But he has tint the blythe blink he had 
In ry ain countrie. 
It’s nae my ain ruin 

That weets ay my ee, 

But the dear Marie I left a-hin’, 

Wi’ sweet bairnies three. 

Fu’ bonnolie lowed my ain hearth, 

An’ smiled my ain Marie ; 

O, I’ve left a’ my heart behind, 
In my ain countrie. 
O I am leal to high heaven, 

An’ it i'll be leal to me, 

An’ there I’ll meet ye a’ soon, 
Frae my ain countrie ! 
The ‘‘ Waes o’ Scotland” is also mo- 
dern. This we have always suspect- 
ed, and we have occasion to know, 
that Mr Scott has ever been of the 
same opinion :‘ the Ettrick Shepherd, 
too, we see in a note to the first vo- 
lume of his collection of Jacobite songs, 
just published, smiles at the idea of 
this being a real Jacobite ballad, and 
pays a kind and generous compli- 
ment to its real author, whom he calls 
“the ingenious Allan Cunningham, 
one of the brightest poetical geniuses 
that ever Scotland bred, yet who in 
that light has been utterly neglected.” 
Whan I left thee, bonnie Scotland, 

Thou wert fair to see, 
Fresh as a bonnie bride i? the morn 

Whan she maun wedded be ; 
Whan I came back to thee, Scotland, 

Upon a May-morn fair, 
A bonnie lass sat at our town-en’, 

Kaming her yellow hair. 

“O hey! O hey !”" sung the bonnie lass, 

**O hey! an’ wac’s me! 
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There’s joy to the Whigs, an’ land to the 
Whi 


? 
An’ nocht but wae to me! 
«‘Ohey! Ohey !” sung the bonnie lass, 
“ @ hey! an’ wae’s me! 
There’s siccan sorrow in Scotland, 
As een did never see. 
* O hey! O hey for my father auld ! 
O hey ! for my mither dear ! 
An’ my heart will burst for the bonnie lad 
Wha left me lanesome here !” 
I had na gane in my ain Scotland 
Mae miles than twa or three 
Whan I saw the head o’ my ain father 
Coming up the gate to me. 
“ A traitor’s head !” and *‘a traitor’s head!” 
Loud bawled a bluidy lown : 
But I drew frae the sheath my glaive o’ wier, 
An’ strake the reaver down. 
I hied me hame to my father’s ha’, 
My dear auld mither to see ; 
But she lay ’mang the black izles 
Wi’ the death-tear in her ee. 
O wha has wrocht this bluidy wark ? 
Had I the reaver here, 
I’d wash his sark in his ain heart blude, 
And gie’t to his dame to wear ! 
I hadna gane frae my ain dear hame 
But twa short miles and three, 
Till up came a captain o’ the Whigs, 
Says, ** Traitor, bide ye me !” 
I grippit him by the belt sae braid, 
Tt barsted i’ my hand, 
But I threw him frae his weir-saddle 
An’ drew my burlie brand. 
*¢ Shaw mercy on me,” quo’ the lown, 
An’ low he knelt on knee ; 
But by his thie was my father’s glaive, 
Whilk gud king Brus did gie. 
An’ buckled roun’ him was the broider’d 
belt 
Whilk my mither’s hands did weave, 
My tears they mingled wi’ his heart’s blude, 
An reeked upon my glaive. 
I wander a’ night ’mang the lands I own’d, 
Whan a’ folk are asleep, 
And I lie oure my father and mither’s grave, 
An hour or twa to weep! 
O fatherless, and mitherless, 
Without a ha’ or hame, 
I maun wander through my dear Scotland, 
And bide a traitor’s blame. 
There is in this volume, a ballad call- 
ed “ The Lord’s Marie,” which we 
also venture to ascribe almost wholly 
to Allan Cunningham. It is founded 
on a traditional story of a daughter of 
the Lord Maxwell of Nithsdale, ac- 
companying in disguise a peasant to a 
rustic dancing-tryste. There is no- 
thing more interesting, or better illus- 
trative of ancient manners, in the 
Minstrelsy of the Border. 


The Lord’s Marie has kepp’d her locks 
Up wi’ a gowden kame, 

An’ she has put on her net-silk hose, 
An’ awa to the tr has gane. 

© seft, saft fell the dew on her locks, 
An’ saft, saft on her brow ; 


Ae sweet fell on her strawbertie lip, 
An’ I kiss’d it aff 1 trow! 
* O whare gat ye that leal maiden, 
Sae jimpy laced an’ sma’? 
O whare got ye that young damsel, 
Wha dings our lasses a’? 
* O whare got ye that bonnie, bonnie lass, 
Wi Heaven in her ee! 
O here’s ae drap o’ the damask wine ;— 
Sweet maiden, will ye pree? 
Fu’ white, white was her bonnie neck, 
Twist wi’ the satin twine, 
But ruddie, ruddie grew her hawse, 
While she supp’d the bluid-red wine. 
* Come, here’s thy health, young stranger doo, 
Wha wears the gowden kame ;-- 
This night will mony drink thy health, 
And ken na wha to name. 
Play me up ‘ Sweet Marie,’ I cry’d 
An’ loud the piper blew,— bb: 
But the fiddler play’d ay Struntum, strum, 
And down his bow he threw. 
* Here’s thy kin’ health i’the ruddie red wine, 
Fair dame o’ the stranger land ! 
For never a pair o’ een before 
Could mar my good bow-hand. 
Her lips were a cloven hinney-cherrie, 
Sae tempting to the sight; 
Her locks owre alabaster brows, 
Fell like the morning light. 
An’ O! her hinney breath left her locks 
As through the dance she flew, 
While luve laugh’d in her bonnie blue ee, 
An’ dwalt on her comely mou’. 
* Loose hings yere broider’d gowd garter, 
—Fair ladie. on I speak? . ° y 
She, trembling, lift her silky hand 
wan - — flushing cheek. 
* Ye've drapp’d, ye've drapp’d yere broach @’ 
Thou Lord’s aaughter m4 oy om 
The tears o’erbrimm’d her bonnie blue ee, 
*O come, O come away !’— 
* O maid, unbar the siller belt, 
To my chamber let me win, 
An’ take this kiss, thou peasant youth, 
I daur na let ye in. 
An’ tak,’ quo’ she, ‘ this kame o’ gowd, 
Wi’ my lock o’ yellow hair, 
For meikie my heart forbodes to me, 
I never maun meet ye mair!’ 


The next song we shall quote is pre- 
faced by this somewhat suspicious 
looking notice. 

‘* A fairer specimen of romantic Scottish 
love than is contained in this song, is rarely 
to be met with. It was first introduced to 
Nithsdale and Galloway about thirty years 
ago, by a lady whose mind was deranged, 
She wandered from place to place, followed 
by some tamed sheep. The old people de- 
scribe her as an amiable and mild creature. 
She would lie all night under the shade of 
some particular tree, with her sheep around 
her. They were as the ewe-lamb in the 
scripture parable on lay in her bosom, 
ate of her bread, drank of her cup, and 
were unto her as daughters. Thus 
wandered through part of England, and the 
low part of Scotland ; estezmed, r 
pitied, and wept for by all! She was wont 
to sing this song unmoved, until she came 
to the last verse, and then she burst into 
tears. The old tree, under which she sat 
with her sheep, is now cut down. The 
schoolboys always paid a sort of religious 
respect to it. It never was the * dools, 


nor the * but;’ nor were the ‘ outs 
ins,’ nor the hard-fought game of * Eng- 
land and Scotland,’ ever played about it: 
but there, on fine Sabbath evenings, the 
women sat down and read their bibles; the 
young men and maidens learned ‘their 
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Psalms, and then went home full of the 
meek and lowly composure of religion.” 
There’s kames 0” hinney ’tween my luye’s 


lips, ; 
An’ gowd.amang her hair, 
Her breasts are lapt in a holie veil, 
Nae mortal een keek there. 
What lips dare kiss, or what hand dare touch, 
Or what arm o’ luve dare span 
The hinney lips, the creamy loof, 
Or the waist o’ Ladie Ann. 


She kisses the lips o’ her bonnie red rose 

Wat wi’ the blobs o’ dew ; . 
nae gentle lip, nor simple lip, 

, Sa ore = Ladie a 

But a broider’d belt wi’ a buckle o’ gowd, 
Her jimpy waist maun span, 

she’s an armfu’ fit for heaven, 
My bonnie Ladie Ann. 


Her bower casement is latticed wi’ flowers, 
Tied up wi’ silver thread, 
An’ comely sits she in the midst, 
Men’s longing een to feed. 
She waves the ringlets frae her cheek, 
Wi’ her milky, milky han’, 
An’ her cheeks seem touch’d wi’ the finger 
o’ God, 
My bonnie Ladie Ann ! 
The morning cloud is.tassel’d wi’ gowd, 
Like my luve’s broider’d cap. 
An’ on the mantle which my luve wears 
Are monie a gowden drap. 
Her bonnie eebree’s a holie arch 
Cast by no earthlie han’, 
An’ the breath 0’ God's atween the lips 
0’ my bonnie Ladie Ann ! 
Iam her father’s gardener lad, 
An’ poor, poor is my fa’ ; 
My auld mither gets my wee, wee fee, 
Wi?’ fatherless bairnies twa : 
My Ladie comes, my Ladie 
Wi’ a fou and kindly han’, 
0 the blessing o’ God maun mix wi’ my 
luve, 
An’ fa’ on’ Ladie Ann ! 
There is, we think, much true love in 


the following stanzas,—warmth, ten- 
derness, and delicacy. 


Cauld winter is awa, my luve, 
And spring is in her prime, 
ae 0’ God stirs a’ to life, 
le rs to chime : 
The 8 ert gta themsels 
Upon the sprouting tree, 
But loudlie, loudlie sing o’ luve, 
A theme which please themsels 
The blackbird is a pawkie loun, 
An’ kens the gate o” luve ; 
Fu’ weel the sleeket mavis kens 
The melting lilt maun muve. 
The gowdspink woos in gentle note, 
ever singeth he, 
here, come here, my spousal dame,” 
A theme which pleaseth me. 
What says the sangster Rose-linnet ? 
His breast is beating high, 
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* Come here, come here, my ruddie mate, 
The gate o’ luve to try.’ 
The lav’roc calls his freckled mate, : 


Frae near the sun’s ee-bree, 
* Come make on the knowe our nest of 


luye,’ 
A theme which pleaseth me. 


The hares hae b ht forth twins, my love 
She huis the cise. does ie ; 
The raven croaks a safter way, 
His sootie love to woo :' 
And nought but luve, luve breathes around, 
Frae hedge, frae field, an’ tree, 
Soft whispering luve to Jeanie’s heart, 
A theme:which pleaseth me. 


O Lassie, is thy heart mair hard 
Than mavis frae the bough ; 
Say maun the hale,creation wed, 
And Jean remain to woo ? 

Say has the holie lowe o’ luve 
Ne’er lighten’d in your ee ? 
O, if thou canst na feel for pain, 
Thou art nae theme for me ? 


Burns, though the best song-writer in 
the world, has not, in our opinion, 
produced six songs equal to Allan 
Cunningham’s “ Lass of Preston Mill.” 
Why does it not find its way into mu- 
sical collections ? 


The lark had left the evening cloud, 
The dew fell saft, the a | was lowne, 
Its gentle breath amang the flowers 
Searee stirred the thistle’s tap of down ; 
The dappled swallow left the pool, 
The stars were blinking o’er the hill; 
As I met amang the hawthorns green, 
The lovely lass o’ Preston Mill. 


Her naked feet amang the grass, 
Seemed like pomrny mend anne | lilies fair; 
Her brows shone comely ’mang her locks, 
Black curiing owre her shouthers bare: 
Her cheeks were rich wi’ bloomy youth ; 
Her lips were like a honey well, 
And heaven seemed looking through her een, 
The lovely lass o’ Preston Mill. 


Quo’ I, ‘ fair lass, will ye wi’ me, 
Where black cocks craw, and plovers cry ? 
Sax hills are wooly wi’ my sheep, 
Sax vales are lowing wi’ my kye: 
I hae looked lang for a weel-faur’d lass, 
By Nithsdale’s howmes an’ monie a hill ;’"— 
She hung her head like a dew-bent rose, 
The lovely lass o’ Preston Mill. 


Quo’ I, ‘ sweet maiden, look nae down, 
But gie’s a kiss, gae wi’ me?’ 
A lovelier face, O! never looked up, 
And the tears were drapping frae her ee: 
* J haea lad, wha’s far awa, 
That weel could win 2 woman’s will; 
My heart’s already fu’ o’ love,’ 
Quo’ the lovely lass o’ Preston Mill. 


* O wha is he wha could leave sic a lass, 
To seek for love in a far countrie ?}— 
Her tears yy down like simmer dew, 

I fain wad hae kissed them frae her ee. 
I took but ane o’ her comelie cheek ; 

‘ For pity’s sake, kind Sir, be still ! 
My heart is fu’ o’ ither love,’ 

Quo’ the lovely lass o’ Preston Mill. 


She streeked to heaven her twa white hands, 
And lifted up her watry ee; 

* Sae lang’s — | heart kens ought o’ God, 
Or light is g me to my ee ;— 

While woods grow green, and burns rin clear, 
Till my last sr 0’ blood be still, 

My heart sall haud nae ither love,’ 
Quo’ the lovely lass o’ Preston Mill. 

* There’s comelie maids on Dee’s wild banks, 
And Nith’s romantic vale is fu’; 
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lanely ’Clouden's hermit stream, 
Py walle monie a gentle dame, I trow! 
O, they are lights of a bonnie kind, — 
‘As ever Shone on vale or hill; 
But there's a light puts them a’ out, 
The lovely lass o’ Preston Mill. 


We finish our quotations from this 
somewhat mysterious volume with the 
longest poem in it; and as there is 
no doubt whatever, that it is by Allan 
Cunningham, our readers will, from 
its perusal, judge for themselves of his 


powers as a poet. 


There’s a thaid has sat o’ the green merse side 
Thae ten lang years and mair; 

An’ every first night o’ the new moon 
She kames her yellow hair. 

An’ ay while she sheds the yellow burning gowd, 
Fu’ sweet she sings and hie, 

Till the fairest bird that wooes the green wood, 
Is charmed wi’ her melodte. 

But whae’er listens to that sweet sang, 

Or gangs the fair dame te; 3 

Ne’er hears the sang 0’ the lark again, 
Nor waukens an earthlie ee. 

It fell in abdut the sweet simmer month, 
I’ the first come o’ the moon, 

That she sat o’ the tap of a sea-weed rock, 
A-kaming her silk-locks down. 


Her kame was 0’ the whitely 1, 
Her hand like new-won milk ; 
Her breasts were o’ the snawy curd, 
In a net o’ sea-green silk. 
She kamed her locks owre her white shoulders, 
A fleece baith bonny and lang; 
An’ ilka ringlet she shed frae her brows, 
She raised a lightsome sang. 


I’ the very first liit o’ that sweet sang, 
The birds forhood their young; 

And’ they flew i’ the gate o’ the gray howlet, 
To listen the sweet maiden. 


I’ the second lilt o’ that sweet sang, 
O sweetness it was sae fu’ ; 

The tod lap up owre our fauld-dyke, 
And dighted his red-wat mou. 

I’ the very third lilt o° that sweet sang, 
Red lowed the new woke moon ; 

The stars drapped blude on the yellow gowan tap, 
Sax miles round that maiden. 

* I haedwalton the Nith,’ quo’ the young Cowehill, 
* These twenty years an’ three, 

But the sweetest sang e’er brake frae a lip, 
Comes through the greenwood to me. 

O is it a voice frae twa earthlie lips, 
Whitk makes sic melodie ? 

It wad wyle the lark frae the morning lift, 
And weel may it wyle me!’ 

* | dreamed a dreary thing, master, 
Whilk I am rad ye rede; ~ 

I dreamed ye ki a pair o’ sweet lips, 
That drapped o’ red heart’s-blude. 

* Come haud my steed, ye little foot-page, 
Shod wi’ the red gowd roun’; 

Till I kiss the lips whilk sing sae sweet, 
An’ lightlie lap he down. 

‘ Kiss nae the singer’s lips, master, 
Kiss nae the singer’s chin ; 

Touch nae her hand,’ quo’ the little foot-page, 
‘ If skaithless hame ye’d win. 

O wha will sit on yere toom saddle, 
O wha will bruik yere gluve; 

An’ wha will fauld yere erled bride, 
I’ the kindlie clasps o’ luve ?’ 

He took aff his hat, a’ gowd i’ the rim, 
Knot wi’ a siller ban’ ; 

He seemed a’ in lowe wi’ his gowd raiment, 
As thro’ the greenwood he ran, 

* The simmer-dew fa’s saft, fair maid, 
Aneath the siller moon : 

But eerie is thy seat i’ the rock, 
Washed wi’ the white sea faem. 

Come wash me wi’ thy lilie white hand, 

and the knee: 


An’ I'll kam thee links o’ yellow burning gowd 
e 
‘Aboom thy bonnie bine ex. . 





How rosie are thy parting li 
How lilic- white thy =. ad 

An’ weel I wat thae kissing een 
Wad tempt a saint to sin.’ 


* Tak aff thae bars an’ bobs o’ gowd, 
Wi’ thy gared doublet fine; 

An’ thraw me oe ths guete mantle, 
Leafed wi’ the siller twine. 

An’ a’ in courtesie fair knight, 
A maiden’s mind to win, 

The gowd lacings o’ thy green weeds, 
Wad harm her lilie skin,’ 


Syne coost he aff his green mantle, 
Hemm’d wi’ the red gowd roun’ ; 
His a doublet coost he aff, 
Wi red gowd flow’red down. 


* Now ye maun kame my yellow hair, 
Down wi’ my pearlie kame; 

Then rowe me in thy green mantle, 
An’ take me maiden hame.’ 


But come first tauk me ‘neath the chin, 
An’ syne come kiss my cheek ; 

An’ — my hanks o’ wat'ry hair, 
I’ the new-moon beam to dreep."* 

Sae first he kiss’d her dimpled chin, 
Syne kissed her rosie cheek ; 

An’ lang he woo’d her willin’ lips, 
Like hether-hinnie sweet ! 


* O! if ye’ll come to the bonnie Cowehill, 
’Mang primrose banks to woo, 

I'll wash thee ilk day i’ the new milked milk, 
An’ bind wi’ gowd yere brow. 

* An’ a’ for a drink o’ the clear water 
Ye’se hae the rosie wine, 

An’ a’ for the water white lilie, 
Ye’se hae these arms o’ mine.’ 

But what ’ll she say, yere bonnie young bride 
Busked wi’ the siller fine; 

Whan the rich kisses ye kept for her lips, 
Are left wi’ vows on mine ?” 

He took his lips frae her red-rose meu’, 
His arm frae her waist sae sma’; 

* Sweet maiden, I’m in brydal speed, 
It’s time I were awa.’ 

Oo gie me a token 0’ luve sweet May, 
A leal Juve token true ;’ 

She crapped a lock o’ yellow gowden hair, 
An’ knotted it roun’ his brow, 

* O tie nae it sae strait, sweet May, 
But wi’ love's rose-knot kynde; 

My head is fu’ o’ burning pain, 
O saft ye maun it bynde.’ 

His skin turned a’ o’ the red-rose hue, 
Wi draps o’ bludie sweat ; 

An’ he laid his head ’mang the water lilies, 
* Sweet maiden, I maun sleep. 

She tyed ae link o’ her wat yellow hair, 
Aboon his burning bree ; 

Among his curling haffet locks 
She knotted knurles three. 

She weaved owre his brow the white lilie, 
Wi’ witch-knots mae than nine ; 

* Gif ye were seven times bride-groom owre, 
This night ye shall be mine.’ 

O twice he turned his sinking head, 
An’ twice he lifted his ee ; 

O twice he sought to lift the links 
Were knotted owre his bree. 

‘ Arise, sweet knight, yere young bride waits, 
An’ doubts her ale will sowre; 

An’ wistly looks at the lily white sheets, 
Down spread in ladie-bowre.’ 

An’ she has prenned the broidered silk, 
About her white hause bane ; 

Her princely petticoat is on, 
Wi’ gowd can stan’ its lane. 

He faintlie, s!owlie, turn’d his cheek, 
And faintly lift his ee, 

And he strave to lowse the witching bands 
Aboon his burning bree. 

Then took she up his green mantle 
Of lowing gowd the hem ; 

Then took she up his silken cap, 
Rich wi’ a siller stem; 

An’ she threw them wi’ her lilie hand 
Amang the white sea faem. 

She took the bride ring frae his finger 
An’ threw it in the sea: 
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«That hand shall mense mae ither 
Tat wi the will o’ me.’ ming 
faulded him i’ her lilie a: 
Oe left her pearlie hime; 
His fleecy locks trailed owre the sand 
‘As she took the white sea-faem. 
First raise the star out owre the hill, 


ie she sang while the new-moon raise, 
Lethe as a young bride May, 
When the new-moon lights her lamp o’ luve, 
An’ blinks the bryde away. 
‘Nithsdale, thou art a garden, 
Wi monie a oinacans Mover 3 
But the princeliest rose o’ that garden 
Maun blossom in my bower. 
a I will kepp the drapping dew 
m ret Trose’s aed 
an’ the balmy blobs 0’ ilka leaf, 
Til kepp them drap by drap. 
An’ 1 will wash thy white bosom 
A’ wi’ this heavenly sap,’ 
ay she sewed her siJken snood, 
Mo ing a brydal eM 
But aft the tears drapt her ee, 
Afore the gray morn cam. 


The sun lowed ruddie ’mang the dew, 
Sae thick on bank and tree; 
The plow-boy whistled at his darg, 
The milk-may answered hie; 
But the lovely bride o’ Gallowa’ 
Sat wi’ a wat-shod ee. 
Uk breath o’ wind ’mang the forest leaves 
She heard the bridegroom’s tongue, 
And she heard the brydal-coming lilt 
In every bird which sung. 
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frae "mang Ker hair; 

She ja mee the tear-blobs frae her ee, 

And looked lang and sair! 
First to her the blythe wee bird 

Frae aff the hawthorn green; : 
* Loose out the love curls frae yere hair, 

Ye plaited sae weel yestreen. 
An’ the spreckled woodlark frae ‘mang the elouds 


O’ heaven came : 
* Tauk out the bride- frae yere hair 
An’ let thae lang locks down.’ 


* Come, le wi’ me, ye oO’ sweet birds, 
feat dias an’ byde A pt . 
bread an 


She laid the bride-cake ‘neath her head, 
An’ syne below her feet; 

An’ laid her down ’tween the lilie-white sheets 
An’ soundlie did she sleep! 

It was i’ the mid-hour of the night, 
Her siller-bell did ting ; 

An’ soun’t as if nae ie hand 
Had pou'd the silken string. 

There was a cheek touch’d that ladye’s, 
Cauld as the marble stane; 

An’ a band cauld as the drifti 
Was laid on her breast-bane. 

* O cauld is thy hand, my dear Willie, 
O cauld, cauld is thy k ; 

An’ wring thee locks o’ yellow hair, 
Frae which the cauld draps dreep. 

* O seek anither a Marie, 
On thae bosom-faulds to H 

My bride is the yellow water lilie, 

ts leaves my brydal sheet!’ 




























We have seen what a great genius has lately been able to make of the Scot- 
tish character in those wonderful Prose Tales which have revealed to us secrets 
supposed to have been for ever buried in forgetfulness. Ten thousand themes 
are yet left untouched to native poets—for, after all, Burns has drawn but few 
finished pictures, and was, for the most part, satisfied with general sketches and 
rapid outlines. It is not easy to imagine the existence of a more original poet than 
Burns, who shall also be moved by an equal sympathy with lowly life ;—but it is 
very easy to imagine the existence of a poet who shall possess a far deeper insight 
into the grandeur and pathos of that lowly life, who shall contemplate it with a 
more habitual reverence, and exhibit it in a nobler, yet peeterey natural, mould 
of poetry. With all our admiration of the genius both of the Ettrick 
herd and of Allan Cunningham, we are not prepared to say that either of them 
issuch a poet—but we have not the slightest doubt, that ifeither of them were 
to set himself seriously to the study of the character of the peasantry of 
Scotland, as a subject of poetry, he might produce something of deep and uni- 
versal interest, and leave behind him an imperishable name. 





THE CLYDESDALE YEOMAN’S RETURN. 
An excellent new ballad to the tune of Grammachree. 
Written and Sung by Dr Scott. 


"Twas on a Wednesday evening, John Coig came darkling hame, 
The bairns they a’ were sleeping, but wakefu’ was the dame, 

Yet rose she not when John came in—a thought displeased was she, 
That John so late, on market days, in coming home should be. 

And ‘tis, “ Oh, John Craig, I wonder—what a decent man like you 
Can find so late, in Glasgow town, on Wednesday for to do ?” 


“ Gude words, gude wife,” quoth Johnny, “ I’m sure you cannot say 
That black the white is o’ my ee, since e er our wedding-day— 
t past before’s as weel forgot, for your sake as for mine— 
What signify late comings-home—that were sae lang sin’ syne? 
Come gie’s a cupfu’ of your best, and I’se tell you where I’ve been— 
~ : 7 ws at the Meeting, and the Radicals I’ve seen.’ . 
. VI. 2 
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And ’tis, “ Oh, John Craig ! wae woman, full surely ye’ll make me, 

If ye tak to these evil ways, like other lads I see— 

An orra cup I might forgie—but oh ! the night is black, 

That frae a weaver-meeting I see my man come back. 

And ’tis, oh, John! think and ponder, for they’re neer-do-weels, I trow, 
And the day that ye gaed near them first, that day we all shall rue.” 


“‘ Cheer up, gudewife, cheer up, Jean—what’s all this fuss ?” quoth John— 
« Gude troth a little matter gars a woman to take on— 

It was but Charlie Howatt persuaded me to stay 

To see the fun for once, and hear what the callants had to say— 

But ’tis true ye speak, they’re neer-do-weels—they are a Godless crew, 

And I'll gang back riae mair, Jean, for I’ve seen and heard enow.” 


And ’tis, “ Oh, John Craig—blythe woman—me now your words have made”== 
And with that a rowth o’ peats and sticks aboon the fire is laid— ’ 
And the auld green bottle is brought furth, and John his quaigh runs o’er, . 

Sae kind the mistress had not been this mony a night before ! 

“* And ’tis—touch your cup, John Craig, my man—for a weary way ye’ve been, 
Now tell me all the fairlies—here’s to you John,” quo’ Jean. 


** A good ten thousand weavers and colliers from Tollcross, 

Came marching down the Gallowgate in order firm and close, 

In even file and order due, like soldiers did they come, 

And their feet did beat, in union meet, to trumpet; fife, and drum. 
And they had captains of their own, and banners red and blue, 
That o’er their heads, with wicked words, and fearful symbols flew. 


‘* They played the tune, whose echo brings to our ears delight— 
They played God save the King, Jean, but 1 trow ’twas all in spite ; 
For I fear, had they their evil will, they would pull the old man down, 
And place upon some rascal head old Scotia’s golden crown. 
But when I looked upon the loons, for feckless loons were they, 
Thinks I, we'll have a tussel yet, ere ye shall have your way. 


Now when they came into the field—the music it did cease, 

And up a weaver mounted, that had better held his peace ; 

For when I heard him raving against both Lord and King, 
Thinks I, your throat deserveth no neckcloth, save a string. 

And when against God’s word and law with merry jibes he spoke, 
Thinks I, the day will come yet, ye’ll repent ye of your joke. 


But the darkest sight of all I saw, was the women that were there, 

For they all had knots of colours three, entwined among their hair ; 

And well I knew what meant the same, for knots like these were worn 
When the French began to curse their king, and laugh their God to scorn ; 
When, to strumpets base, devoid of grace, the fools did bend their knees, 
*Twas then three-coloured ribbons drove out the flower-de-lys. 


** But, by God’s grace, no such disgrace shall come upon our head, 

Or stain our ancient Scutcheon’s face—old Scotia’s Lion Red ; 

For be the weavers what they will, we Country Lads are true, 

And the hour they meet the country boys, that hour they'll dearly rue ; 
For our hearts are firm, our arms are strong, and bonny nags have we, 
And we'll all go out with General Pye, and the upshot you shall see.” 


‘* Nay, God preserve the King,” quoth Jean, “ and bless the Prince, his som, 
And send good trade to weaver lads, and this work will all be done ; 

For ’tis idle hand makes busy tongue, and troubles all the land 

With noisy fools that prate of things they do not understand. 

But if worse fall out, then up, my man—was never holier cause, 

God's blessed word—King George’s crown—and proud old Scotland’s laws!” 
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‘ &LET MINE ENEMY BE AS THF WICKED, AND HE THAT RISETH UP AGAINST ME AS THE 


UNRIGHTEOUS- 


Wuen we last addressed our readers 
on the state of Public Affairs, and on 
the symptoms of the diseases of the 
times, the country was looking for- 
wrd with strong and high hopes— 
hich have not been disappointed—to 
the meeting of Parliament. All the 
lovers of freedom, order, and religion, 
and none but they can be lovers of the 
land in which all these Sanctities have 
#0 long dwelt inviolated, well knew, 
that when the Grand Council of the 
Nation assembled, the voice of Britain 
would be there lifted up in recognition 
and defence of those principles by 
which alone the glory of a great Peo- 
plecan be upheld. That a black and 
evil spirit had been too long brewing 
among the dregs of society, and that 
that spirit had been stirred up, and fed, 
and strengthened by wicked men, 
who hoped to see it ere long burst out 
into conflagration, was, we may safely 
say, an almost universal belief; and 
the only difference of opinion among 
good and wise men was with regard to 
the greatness and the proximity of the 
danger. When the character of a 
people seems to be not only shaken 
and disturbed, but vitiated and pois- 
oned,—when it is no longer mere dis- 
content, or disaffection to government 
that is heard murmuring throughout 
the lower ranks of life—but a bold and 
fierce and reckless spirit of impiety and 
ineligion, it is the bounden duty of all 
who are free from that malignant dis- 
ease, and resolved to arrest its progress, 
to become Alarmists. There is no re- 
proach, but true praise in the epithet, 
when bestowed not on meresticklers for 
men and measures—but on them who 
know, from themelancholy history of hu- 
man nature, how rapid and deadly is the 
contagion of infidelity—how fearful its 
ravages when it is spread among the 
poor—how difficult the cure, but how 
easy the prevention. ‘There is some- 

ig cowardly in being prone to fear 
even the most angry and threatening 
discontent of the people—more espe- 
cially in times of distress and priva- 
tion; and there is no such proneness 
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now visible in the character of British 
statesmen. But not to fear, or at least 
not to prepare for resistance, when the 
object threatened or assailed is no other. 
than the Religion of our country, would 
betoken a shocking insensibility to the 
blessings which it bestows, and a 
shocking ingratitude to the God by 
whom it was revealed. 

It is not to be wondered at, there~ 
fore, that almost all persons of any de- 
gree of knowledge and education, have 
expressed alarm for their country, and, 
along with that alarm, a determination 
to guard its threatened blessings. The 
language of impiety has come upon 
their ears, not from the dark dens a~ 
lone of our crowded cities, but even 
from the hamlet and the village that 
once stood in the peacefulness of na~ 
ture, like so many Fittle worlds, happy 
in the simplicity of their manners, the 
blamelessness of their morals, and the 
confidence of their faith. Accustomed 
as they had been to look with delight, 
and awe, and reverence, on all those 
forms and services of religion by which 
its Spirit is kept alive in men’s hearts, 
and which have been created by the 
devout aspirations of human nature 
seeking alliance with Higher Power,— 
the most ordinary men were startled 
and confounded to hear all religious 
establishments with the foulest exe- 
crations threatened and assailed, and 
that Book from which all truth ahd 
knowledge has spread over the world, 
daily and weekly exposed, beneath the 
skies of Britain, to the most hideous 
profanation. The danger has not 
struck only the clear-sighted and the 
high-souled—but it has forced itself 
upon the thoughts of men of every 
character and condition ; and the hum- 
blest and lowliest Christian has looked 
forth with sorrow from the quiet 
homestead of his own inoffensive and 
retired life, on the loud and tumultuous 
spirit of infidelity abroad in the world. 

But it is not to be thougit that, in 
a country like Britain, where there is 
and so long has been so much talent, 
genius, philosophy, and erudition, 
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the attacks now made on Christianity, 
though they ought to awaken among its 
defenders the watchfulness, need ever 
awaken the trepidation of fear. Every 
man, in truth, who loves Christianity 
and obeys its laws is a defender of the 
faith,—but there is a mightier band, 
both of the living and the dead, drawn 
up in this land of light around the 
strong-holds of our religion. And be- 
fore Christianity could cease to be our 
creed, not only would it be necessary 
to burn or obliterate the magnificent 
library of the genius of England—but 
to root out from the deep soil of the 
English heart all the grand thoughts 
and lofty associations that have for cen- 
turies there grown and prospered—to 
éut down the mysterious groves of the 
imagination—to strip the whole region 
of the English spirit naked and bare— 
and to leave it without hope, or me- 
mory, or emotion, or passion, one wide 
and cheerless blank of sterility and de- 
solation. This is a catastrophe which 
hever can befall us. We have no fears 
lest the temples of the living God 
should be pushed from their base by 
the fierce but feeble hands of their 


wretched assailants. These blind and 
impious hordes seem to us like mad- 


men impotently dashing themselves 
against impediments which to them 
seem tottering or air-built, but against 
whose massive and enduring strength 
they fall down in miserable pain and 

ed ferocity. We who know what 
Christianity is—and what is and what 
has been the Christian church—will 
not endure the degradation of one mo- 
ment’s fear, lest the mean should over- 
throw the mighty—lest the wretched 
hands of the ignorant, the vile, and 
the wicked, stretched forth through 
the darkness in which they dwell, 
should be permitted to touch, much 
less to scatter, the unextinguishable 
beacon-light that burns on the altar 
of Religion. 

But is there any man so senseless as 
not to know that Christianity may re- 
main, pure and undefiled, the Religion 
of the land; and yet that there may, 
at the same time, be in that land 
much of the wickedness and the 
wretchedness of infidelity. Though 

-we have no fears for Christianity, 
which is of God, are we to have none 
for Christians, who are but mere frail 
and erring men? Are the blasphemies 
of a Paine not to be — down by pun- 
‘ishment, because, forsooth, we are 
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told, that if our religion is from God 

it stands in no need of the support of 
man, while, at the same time, we are 
beholding the heartsand the souls of all 
who join in such blasphemies, polluted 
seared, and blasted? Who, but the infi. 
del himself, ever ventured to affirm, that 
God gave us Christianity to be a bless. 
ing, that was to exist among us for 
ever, in spite of all ingratitude, coi 
tempt, scorn, and blasphemy? = If ig 
is from God, why care for seeing it 
subjected to the puny attacks of man? 
Oh! blind, base, and wieked thank. 
lessness to our Benefactor! It is, we 
reply, because our religion is from 
God, that we will not suffer it. to be 
profaned. If it were even the mere lius 
man invention of some benign philes 
sopher, who had seen farther than his 
fellow-mortals into the mysteries of 
our souls, even then so much perfeét 
beauty, and stainless purity, and ‘uns 
approached sublimity, though of mors 
tal birth, would have been guarded 
both by righteousness and by Jaw, 
and wo would have been to their 
blasphemers. But when God has 
sent down in merey his own word 
unto earth, shall we dare to pride ours 
selves on our poor virtues of liberality, 

and toleration of what we are pleased 

to call the opinions of our brethren, 

and stand by without smiting the of¢ 
fender in his guilt, while the reves 
lation that made us what we now 
are, and worthy of the higher des 
tinies of futurity, is mocked by. the 
mouths of the ignorant, the profligate, 
the ferocious, and the wicked? What 
promise has our Creator ever given to 
us—what reason can we draw from 
his moral government, that he will not, 
to punish sin and iniquity, allow the 
light of Christianity to be darkened 
all over the earth? The sins of a na 
tion bring upon it all kinds of evil~ 
weakness, disorder, convulsions, and 
revolution. Thence, too, the decayrof 
all human virtues, and of all human 
knowledge. And are we to suppose, 
that Christianity is still to abide 
among the melancholy ruins~and 
that the wickedness of the creature 
shall no more move the Creator unto 
wrath? Let no man, then, dare thus 
to speak of his religion ; for, after all, 
its temple is in the heart ; and if our 
hearts can be so cold, so dead in the 
frost of ingratitude as not to burn and 
kindle up into indignation, when God 
himself is insulted, how may Chris 
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: nity any longer abide there*—Chris- 
oo. > ogi , it is true, of 

tleness and of love, but whose Sanc- 
tities, when profaned, are terrible, and 
will not be so profaned without a 
terrible vengeance being wrought by 
heaven on the guilty Nation. 

What is there in the heart of man, 
beautiful or great, that is not from 
Heaven? Love, by which men are 
held together in communities, is from 
God. Its principles are laid by God 
in the intellect and the heart. Pa- 
rental and filial love are from and of 
God—their uttermost perfection is 
brought to light in the Christian dis- 
pensation, All created existence is in 
God. What then is or can be meant 
by telling us, that Christianity needs 
not our support, and that it is at once 
cruel, and unjust, and needless to in- 
flict punishment on its enemies? 
Will not parental love, that mingles 
with ineffable and blissful tenderness 
with the heart blood of all human life, 
support for ever its own fearless and 
undying energies ? Will not filial love 
yearn, even to its latest day, towards 
the bosom on which it lay in its help- 
lessness? Yet, is there no language 
in which the word—Parricide—is un- 
known. The light of nature, whether 
original or revealed, is put into our 
own keeping—we are bound to feed 
and to protect it—and, if needs must 
be, to punish all who seek to extin- 
guish it, by the infliction of degrading, 
and shameful, and humiliating punish- 
ment. 

With many of those acts to which 
law, with a necessary regard to the 
rights of the community, has adjudged 
punishment, there are in human na- 
ture many sources of sympathy ; and 
this feeling not unfrequently renders 
such punishment nugatory, or at least 
greatly diminishes its efficacy in the 
prevention of crime. But there is one 
crime which shuts up the hearts of all 
_— its perpetrator, and makes 

to award and to witness his pu- 
nishment with a stern and almost un- 
itying spirit. That is the crime of 
hemy. In the Blasphemer we 

see the enemy of all the human 
race. We see him flinging poison 
into the well of life; and when we 
think that the poor who repair thither in 
their thirst for refreshment may drink 
pollution and death, from what corner 
of the satisfied conscience can come 


one single feeble whisper against in- 
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flicting punishment on the merciless 
destroyer? We find ourselves some- 
times driven to the stern necessity of 
putting a malefaetor to death for some 
one dangerous and up able crime. 
He has forfeited his life—and the for 
feit must be paid. Say that he isa 
robber or a murderer—that he has 
violated property and shed blood. 
Never did there exist in any human 
society, robber and murderer who had 
the power of being so destructive by 
acts of violence and blood to his 
fellow creatures as the—blasphemer. 
The one disregards the commandment 
of God and man—the other would 
obliterate them—would break the ta- 
blets on which they areengraven. A 
thousand robberies and murders lie 
at the door of every blasphemer. Could 
we suppose Paine to have suffered se- 
parate punishment for each ofall the ca- 
pital crimes that he had virtually com- 
mitted,—hour after hour, and day after 
day, must the bones of the pp 
wretch have been broken on the wheel. 
One act of guilt is perpetrated, and 
the actor must die. And _ shall the 
fiend, who by cowardice or fear merely 
has been prevented from the com- 
mission of every crime, and who de- 
votes all the energies of his nature, 
such as they may be, to the destruc 
tion of those feelings and principles 
and beliefs by which the actions of 
mankind are either restrained or kind 
led, shall he be held to stand aloof in 
impunity, beyond the reach of human 
law, and sacred from the vengeance 
of the society which he is plotting to 
undermine and to overthrow? The 
universal voice of conscience cries out 
for his punishment. 

But, no one who is capable of 
knowing the dignity of human na- 
ture, supposes that, by the punish- 
ment of blasphemy, the sole good 
sought or gained, is either the pre- 
vention of the further crime of an in- 
dividual, or even the reformation of 
that individual. A wrong has been 
done—an insult offered to the spirit 
of religion in men’s hearts—and un- 
less the sin against God and the di- 
vine influence be punished, society 
would feel as if it retained the blasphe- 
mer within its bosom, and become a 
party in his crime. There must for 
such fault be an expiation i 
even by a human tribunal. Nature 
calls that criminal to the bar—and de- 
livers him up to justice. None.can 
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doubt or question the right which 
society holds of doing with theblasphe. 
mer whatsoever it will, who knows 
any thing of what Christianity is, or 
the principles by which alone can ex- 
ist great nations of Christendom. 
It is most true, that Christianity is 
with us part of the law of the land,— 
and it would be strange if it were 
not ;—but however that may be—it 
is the law of God, and the law of na- 
ture admits it into our hearts; and, 
therefore, it is a crime to touch it 
with an unhallowed hand, and a crime 
whose punishment carries with it its 
own vindication. 

It is therefore unworthy of any 
man ‘of intellect to talk about the 
evil which is done by trials for blas- 
phemy- If a crime is F< meen it 
must be punished—and he must have 
@ poor opinion both of the laws of 
God, and the constitution of human 
nature, who thinks that a Christian 
society can be deterred by fear from 
the punishment of guilt. It is most 
~~ that the wickedness of the blas- 

emer is avated by any evil 
that may result from the publicity 
which must be given to some portion 
of his blasphemy, by the only means 
that society can take for its ultimate 
suppression, and his immediate pu- 
nishment. That guilt is on his own 
head. But though his impieties may, 
indeed must, in the course of justice, 
be made visible to some eyes which 
had otherwise been saved from the 
foulness, can that be held as an =ee- 
ment against ing sentence on them 
at ail, and for suffering them to float 
over the whole of society, unbranded 
with the stigma of a righteous law ? 
No man can think so. However hi- 
deous the crime of blasphemy—and 
however lamentable that the innocent 
should be almost obliged to hear or 
to look on it, when brought forward 
even for the purpose of punishment,— 
that evil is light and trifling indeed, 
compared to that which would spring 
out of impunity—for then we should 
seem to have abandoned, as it were, the 
cause of nature and of God. It is 
well that the religious mind should 
not be ex to the contamina- 
tion that there is felt to be in the 
mere knowledge that such foul things 
have been conceived and written, 
but, if they have been so conceived 
and written, is it better that they 
should be suffered, silently and surely, 
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to scattef themselves abroad, or that 
they should be fearlessly grasped 

the law, and when by it exhibited, 
exhibited with the seal of ay Thee 


affixed to them, to universal oathing, 
execration, and scorn? It would not 
only be weak but wicked to know that 
infidelity was openly at work, and yet 
to be afraid of arresting the evil spirit 
as he was selling perdition. We have 
remarked, that though many of our 
periodical writers have lamented (and 
who would not) that the conviction 
of that caitiff Carlisle was necessarily 
accompanied with the publication of 
some of his hideous impieties, yet 
that none have regretted or blamed 
the trial of such a pest, but men of 
the very narrowest intellect, or those 
who, in their secret souls, are unbeliey-« 
ers like himself, and would fain, 
some plausible plea, shield such crimi« 
nals from punishment. 

Nor, on such occasions, has the 
self-named philosopher been silent 
—and we have been told, that opt 
NIONS must be put down, not by 
the pains of law, but by the power 
of reason. Orinions!—Of what 
do such persons speak? Has in- 
tellect any fetters imposed upon it in 
this country? May it not think— 
speculate—theorize—doubt—attack— 
and overturn ? And in what place, or 
in what time of the world, were all 
kinds of op1nr1ons so freely and bold- 
ly, and even audaciously promulgated, 
without fear of either stop or stay ?— 
Never in any country was the human 
intellect so free—and heaven forfend 
that we should, seek to abridge its 
freedom. But though virtue, and 
knowledge, and sense, and philosophy, 
should be free, because they will no- 
bly repay their freedom to the state,— 
who contends, and with what motives, 
for uncontrolled liberty to vice, igno-. 
rance, madness, and folly? Have 
they a right to be free? or rather, is 
there not an obligation laid by liberty 
and knowledge on those whose coun- 
try is blessed by their light, to bind, 
and shackle, and scourge, and punish, 
what is at eternal enmity with all 
most glorious and sacred to man? 


Orrtnions!—they are the fruit of 
thought—and such is the honour in 
which intellect is held in this coun- 
try, that its very errors are respected, 
and we look with pardon even upon 
falsehood, if we are assured that the 
intellect has embraced it, mistaking it 
6 
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th. But the foul and obscene 
en me of which we speak, can- 
not, without the violation, not of lan- 
only, but of all feeling and 
omg be for a single moment, de- 
nominated or1ntons! They are con- 
ceived in the most deplorable igno- 
rance—cherished in defiance of the 
convictionof their falsehood—expressed 
in words abhorrent from every emo- 
tion or faculty by which human na- 
ture is ennobled—disseminated in the 
irit of wepeinees senong, minds re 
tally incapable of judging of the awfu 
sahjects srhich her wy eo by 
cold-blooded cupidity «nd insensate 
selfishness to poverty that, under the 
delusion of its ying Pig 7 dis- 
tress, barters its last or perdition. 
itis not to be yo oe 9 that in this 
land that has so long held its faith in 
the open light of day, and at all times 
possessed champions willing to meet 
the infidel, it should be said even by 
her most degenerate sons, that opINION 
has not a fair field. On the contrary, 
we could almost be disposed to think 
that christian divines have sometimes, 
we will not say degraded themselves, 
but stooped from their high place, to 
meet the atheist or the deist who, with 
all his loud vaunts, was at the time an 
object only of pity and of scorn. The 
wickedness of the infidels of the pre- 
sent day is almost lost sight of in the 
folly of their pride. It is on their intel- 
lect that they depend! They see 
through the delusions under which 
the wisest of men have lain ; they dis- 
cern the monstrous contradictions and 
inconsistencies of that evidence on 
which the best of men have trusted 
to the truth of reVelation—they dis- 
cover imperfections even in that mo- 
tality which the purest of men have 
regarded as a standard to be looked 
up to with ennobling but hopeless as- 
pirations ; and who are they who have 
done and are doing all this, and would 
fain burst the bubble of Christianity, 
—why, they are the most ignorant, 
the most vile, the most selfish, the 
most profligate, and the most wicked 
of mankind. And it is they who 
would substitute reason for faith— 
who, alas! stand at zero on the scale 
of intellect, and never from their birth 
to their death shall comprehend, or 
catch even one single glimpse of one 
of the least perplexing mysteries of 
our nature. 


Vou. VI. 
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It may perhaps be thought, that we 
state this too strongly, for that all men ° 
ag in their contempt of the 
radicals in religion. But have we not, 
during some of the late discussions 
which the act against blasphemous 
writings occasioned, heard the names 
of Calvin and Luther, and of other 
great reformers, mentioned by persons 
who ought better to have known how, 
and when, and where to of the 
benefactors of mankind? Little can 
they know of the real blessings of the 
Reformation, or of the sublime intel- 
lects which wrought it, who could en« 
dure to think of the one or the other 
in the same mood of mind in 
which they regarded the proceed. 
ings of our modern infidels. It is 
a shocking and a senseless abuse of the 
great events of history, or the mighty 
achievements, and the noble enter- 
prises, and the unconquerable charac- 
ters of its personages, to employ them 
as vague and indefinite arguments 
to sanction things, or opinions, or any 
courses either of action or of thought, 
that may happen to bear some seeming 
resemblance to them, but that are 
ever separate and opposed by a thou- 
sand essential differences. It is true, 
that all the immortal reformersof old had 
to contend against many of the most in- 
veterate prejudices of human nature. 
And it was theirs to dispel the mists 
which hung over Christianity. Shall 
it be said, that the present reformers 
of religion too have their prejudices to 
fight against—and that they have to 
dispel the mists which are breathed 
from Christianity? But no person of 
common capacity will listen to such 
foolishness, or think, because wisdom, 
and virtue, and knowledge, and zeal, 
and rational piety, met in their Prd 
with opposition from authorities whi 
they succeeded in laying prostrate, and 
in building on their ruins the temples 
of truth, that therefore, folly, and vice, 
and ignorance, and impiety, should be 
now-a-days granted privileges which 
to them were denied, and that we 
have no right to guard religion by the 
terrors of law against the wicked and 
the dark, poe our ancestors were 
unable to guard superstition against 
the good and the enlightened. Look 
at the end which our reformers have 
in view—and look at the means 
by which they hope to attain it—and 
then say, if any Christian government 
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were not mad that did not crush them 
by the severest enactments. There is 
something, at first hearing, suspicious 
in one single expression in favour of 
liberty for such men. For, what if 
they were all, in one single day, 
put down into everlasting silence and 
oblivion ? What thing, civil or sacred, 
human or divine, could suffer from 
their destruction? It is true, that with 
all their wickedness, and all their 
of evil, no true Christian would 
wish them to be treated with cruelty, 
and no true religion would desire them 
to be overwhelmed by oppression— 
but all that Christian charity is called 
upon to do is to forgive them, and all 
that civil liberty ought to do is to en- 
dure them so long as they do not vio- 
late the laws; he is neither a Chris- 
tian nor a freeman, who raves only at 
rights which it is impossible for them 
to possess, and who, even when he 
beholds their unwearied and unextin- 
guishable hatred of all noble things, 
ves vent to his declamatory love of 
i , im resistance to those enact- 
ments which can affect only its foulest 
and most inveterate enemies. 

Whoever has paid any attention to 
the history of religion in this island 
knows, that the blasphemies which are 
now circulated throughout town and 
country are the same that have been 
so frequently issued and have again 
fallen into disrepute, since the days of 
Tindall and Collins. All the argu- 
ments of the deists have been refuted 
over and over again many hundred 
times—+so false and foolish is it to say 
that any other power but that of rea- 
son has brought to bear against 
infidelity. But some wicked spirits 
eppesr every twenty years, and dig up 
the buried blasphemy—to each gene- 
ration of youth the objections of the 
infidel appear to be new—the ignorant 
inexperienced mind is staggered for a 
while by arguments that before its riper 
judgment fall asunder into shapeless 
pieces—and the man looks back with 
contempt on the delusions practised 
upon the boy. But it ever must be 
the fate of religion, so long as the 
human mind is constituted as it now 
is, and so long as the Evidences of Re- 
velation remain the same, to enter the 
minds of millions through the gates of 
Doubt. Nor is this to be deplored :— 


- for faith, though a gift, is a gift that 


must be won. But it is a sufficient 
answer to those purblind philosophers 
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who are averse to all legal enactments 
against infidelity, lest they arrest the 
rogress of Thought and Opinion, that 
infidelity has, in fact, no thoughts or 
— at all—that the vender of 
blasphemy steals and does not uce 
—that instead of trusting to on 
thoughts, he rakes out of the dust the 
buried falsehood, and the convict. 
ed lie—that it is from depravity of 
heart, and meanness of capacity, that 
he is unable to comprehend the evi. 
dences and doctrines of Christianity— 
that it is to him a relief to shut hig 
eyes to that beauty and that sublimity 
which is knowledge too high for him, 
and to take refuge from p athe duties 
of thought which faith imposes on all, 
among the coarseness, the hardness, 
and the brutality of a creed, not as he 
would make others believe, of reason, 
but of the senses. 

How widely and deeply the spirit 
of infidelity may at present be interfus. 
ed with the character of the English 
people, it would be rash for any man 
to pretend to decide; but that it is 
an element, and a prime element too, 
of the present condition of the popu. 
lar mind, as it has been lately exhibit. 
ed in ways so hostile to the whole prin- 
ciples of the constitution, is certain; 
and this is a truth which ought not 
for one moment to be lost sight of by 
those who wish to promote their coun- 
try’s weal. The temper of the people, 
that is to say, of that part of them 
who have lately forgotten themselves 
and their country, is precisely that in 
which infidelity delights. It exhibits 
a blind and angry opposition to all 
established authorities—a scorn of many 
things that in a kindlier mood they 
were wont to respect—a distempered 
eagerness to swallow novelties from 
whatever quarter they come—a sad de- 
reliction of many of those domestic 
habits which were once the preserva- 
tion of virtue and happiness,—and it 
may be said, without injustice, somes 
times a fierceness and a ferocity cer- 
tainly alien to their nature, and not to 
be entirely accounted for on the ready 
and sweeping principle of distress. It is 
not to be denied by any one, that there 
is apparent, on the face of the times, 
to an extent that is undefined, a dis- 
turbance of men’s minds from the old 
opinion and feeling that are hereditary 
in the country. The country itself 
has been shaken and unsettled by the 
events of many years. Its agitated 
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truggles, during a long period, and 
pe er tations which on all sides have 


surrounded it—its alternations of unex- 
ampled prosperity and terrible distress, 
have thrown the mind and estate of 
the whole people off their natural 
bias, so that, when we look over the 

pect of our public affairs, we see 
something dubious, perplexed, and un- 
defined, that clouds over and dis- 

i that inward stability and 
strength, which, in a country of such 
ancient and enduring greatness, it is 
not to be feared, must still subsist un- 
decayed. But the countenance of the 
times bears in it trouble and alarm, 
not merely in the dangers which the 
moment announces, but in the spirit 
upon which the more distant future 
depends. The mind of the nation 
seems shaken from some of its ancient 
strong-holds—it seems as if it had 
less confidence in its past self, and 
were less under the dominion of the 
great ages of its history. There is seen, 
on the one side, a restless spirit of in- 
novating speculation, a diseased in- 
dependence of opinion which draws 
every one infected with it away from 
the dominion of the great leading 
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truths which Pere ofall stone neta 
society together, betrayi em to a 
belief in the sufficiency ot their own 
understandings, beyond which they 
imagine that they need no subjection. 
And on the other side, we are forced 
to allow, that there has not been con- 
stantly exhibited that simple, calm, 
courageous reliance upon the cause on 
which they stand, but in too many a 
ready apprehension, a timid expecta- 
tion, and even fear, which makes them 
clamorous in alarm, and disposes them 
to an eager violence in the measures 
of self-preservation. If we could be 
assured, that the ancient, simple man- 
hood of the spirit of the nation were 
still in its full force, that the manly 
sense which was united to noble ima- 
gination and deep affection was still 
unimpaired, and the integrity of their 
union unimpeached—if the perfect sim- 
plicity of domestic manners, and the 
calm happiness of life were still with- 
out taint, there could be no room for 
fear; but we confess, that there is 
something unquietand suspicious at the 
heart of society, that might almost 
seem to augur darkly of the future for- 
tunes of the land. 
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“THEY LAY WAIT FOR THEIR OWN BLOOD: THEY LURK PRIVILY FOR THEIR OWN LIVES.” 


Ix the immediate disorder of the 
times, namely, the hostility that has 
been for sometime in agitation against 
the government, the most marked 
feature is its—Licence. Declarations 
against property and against religion, 
have been coupled on the tongue of 
those who have been the foremost to 
give voice to the troubled spirit of 
their times, with railings against au- 
thority—and such Declarations have 
certainly found too ready a welcome, 
and too loud an echo. It would ill 

me any man who speaks at such 
atime, to disparage the character and 
spirit of those whom their own dis- 
tress and me may have thrown 
under the delusion-of artful men, and 
exposed that character to taint and 
deterioration, But it cannot be doubt- 
ed, that the publications of which we 
speak, have found a wide circulation 
in the country by that spirit which 
would once have excluded them frem 
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circulation at all. Now, if this be 
true,—if there be an unsettled and 
disturbed spirit,—if the old founda- 
tions are shaken,—if there be an 
uncertain disposition in numberless 
minds, and an unstedfast hope,—is 
it not the very time when there is 
danger in such Declarations? The 
strong and stedfast will which should 
cast them off is not in its hour of 
strength. We cannot tell how far 
they may circulate, how deep they 
may reach. They are poison wafting 
in the air, and what if the body by 
its condition receive infection? We 
speak not in despondency or fear ; but 
ye is something of a distempered 
condition in the mind and body of 
the country, and now an evil threat- 
ens to assail it and hovers over it, ex- 
pressly suited to that condition. 

The essence of such declarations is 
rebellion against all Law. It is not 








of their wickedness we speak—but of 
their essential hostility to human so- 
ciety. It matters not from whom 
they come, or for what design ; but if 


they find acceptance,—if they are used 


as a watchword, and can be acknow- 
ledged as a principle in any confede- 
ration of opinion, they give the cha- 
racter to the whole league to which 
they belong. In that light they are 
or ea in any estimate of the times, 

they brand the Party that does 
not trample them under foot. 

On such grounds as these, it is 
plain, that what is now important to 
every man’s consideration of the times, 
is not the Political but the Moral 
state of the country. There seems a 
danger creeping on and infusing it- 
self into the state far greater than 
any which threatens it from the ill- 
concerted designs of turbulent dema- 

es, but which yet derives strength 

m such designs. The array of hos- 
tility under such leaders, the medi- 
tation of political achievements, the 
restlessness of political combinations— 
all throw open the mind to the in- 
fluence of such doctrines. They tear 
it from its settled hold on life,—they 
sever it from all the good obligations 
under which it has been bound, and 
from all the mild influences to which 
it has owed its virtue; they take it 
for a possession unto a worse power. 
The man is no longer his own who 
is enveloped in the association of a 
dangerous desperate faction. His will 
is bereft him, his understanding is 
suspended. He is given up to those 
to whom he belongs, and "agers 
mischief may be current among them, 
he must receive into his soul. Then 
it is that the tenets of the wicked are 
pernicious—then it is that the tongue 
of lies, the daring, blaspheming 
tongue, darts its arrows into men’s 
hearts. Then it is that the licenti- 
ous Will rejoices in its own corruption, 
and extends its depravity over the 
whole circle of human action. The 
doctrines that are now heard, even if 
they are not held by many, are there- 
fore of serious portent, because they 
are lawlessness at its most accursed 
height,—if they are not rejected, 
they are entertained, and if they are 
in any degree entertained, the mind 
is overthrown. That mind can no 


longer love law in any shape. Law 
is the subjection of the mind, which 
is abhorrent to it, if the holiness of 
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law did not entirely quell and over. 
power its repugnance. But the mo- 
ment that holiness is attainted, then 
the natural abhorrence of the will 
rises in full force against law, and 
corrupts all opinion. If there be any 
such state in the times, then these 
blasphemies are pernicious tenfold, 
as there is in their circulation and ac. 
knowledgment, a sort of acceptance of 
a curse. They are like an intense 
flame of hellish fire, which quickens 
by its presence the germs of hellish 
life in men’s hearts, and absolutely 
converts them into demons. 

We would wish to speak with fair. 
ness of all parties in the state. But 
if there be any party—any individual 
who can look with composure or in- 
difference, or favour, on the doctrines 
now held, or rather flung like fire. 
brands among an inflammable popu- 
lace by the mouth-pieces of reform, 
the country will hold them accursed, 
and when peaceful and tranquil and 
sedate and happy times come to us 
again,—their conduct, they may well 
be assured, will not be forgotten,— 
but the indignant spirit of the land 
will 7 from its happiness and its 
glory the base and abject spirits who 
could tamely witness its degradation, 
and who could tolerate the savage 
cries of the vile and the wicked, 
when raised against that Constitution 
to which all the nations of the earth 
look with envy, and under which 
Britain has altered and elevated the 
destinies of the world. 

In times of public emergency, the 
minds of all those who know no poli- 
tical spirit but the love of their coun- 
try, turn their first expectation to the 
constituted authorities of the state. 
It is possible that in calmer seasons 
they have been accustomed to regard 
these authorities with suspicion ; and 
knowing what temptations power yields 
to ambition, they may have thought it 
their duty to follow with watchfulness 
and jealousy the measures of men 
whose every act must be either for the 
benefit or the injury of their country. 
But if these suspicions of the tenden- 
cies and excess of power are not to be 
remitted, far less must a Patriot suffer 
to escape from i.:s mind his knowled 
and understanding of the office for 
which that government exists. For he 
knows that in established and power- 
ful government alone can the order of 
sodiety subsist. He knows that that 
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constituted power to which the whole 
nation is subjected, is thé bond of its 
united being ;—that if they have laws, 
morals, domestic happiness, public 
welfare, liberty, an independent exis- 
tence, a name in the world, it is be- 
cause they have a government, and are 
through all their members a constitut- 
ed state, of which state the bond and 
strength is in that power to which the 
whole is under subjection. He never 
dreams, in his watchfulness of public 
men, of misdoubting the constitution 
of things under which he lives, or di- 
vides for a moment the idea of indivi- 
dual welfare from that powerful and 
coercive order which reigns over socie- 
ty. In times of pregnant and me- 
nacing importance, when danger has 
sprung’ up within the bosom and vitals 
of his country, is fear of the govern- 
ment to be his first and ruling im- 
‘pulse? Or will he not, if he be a no- 
fie-minded man, rather give credit to 
the government for something of his 
own patriotism and his own love of 
liberty—confess to himself that that 
secondary and incidental character of 
authority—namely, a disposition to 
entrench on the rights of those under 
it—will give way in them, as it would 
in himself, to the glorious opportunity 
of restoring quiet to a disturbed peo- 
ple—and see in authority only its 
great, original, constituent, essential 
character of being, as it is, the repre- 
sented majesty and the collective em- 
bodied power of the state? He may 


‘hope and desire that they will not 


avail themselves of the occasion of 
strengthening their power, and may 
not overact the necessity of the occa- 
sion. But he will desire, above all 
things, that they should shew them- 
selves resolute, firm, and strong—that 
they should wield the power commit- 
ted to them without fear, and shew 
the front of their purpose without re- 
serve or hesitation, and unappalled. 
For himself, he will understand that 
to direct his own force against that 
embodied power, is to aggravate the 
general danger. He will feel that the 
time demands his obedience and not 
his control; and that if he would 
strengthen the cause of the common 
welfare, he must add himself to the 
virtual strength of the state, in what- 
ever hands it may be held. He who 
acts otherwise, is not worthy of his 
native land. 

/ That the present is such a juneture, 
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a vast majority of the gentlemen of 
England believe ; and many of them 
have, to their honour, flung aside their 
hostility to government, and joined 
heart and hand in support of mea- 
sures, to which in less troubled times 
they never would have yielded assent, 
but which they have wisely considered 
to be now necessary to the salvation of 
the country. One point at least in 
the science of government is clear. If 
it is important that the people should 
obey the authorities of the state, it 
must be important that they should 
hold them in reverence. ‘Their very 
place ought to command a certain re- 
verence in those who are to obey. The 
natural disposition of a people is to 
obedience and reverence. The high 
places of power are lifted up above 
their speculation, and they are willing 
to believe in the sufficiency of those who 
fill them. Thus do they of themselves 
annex reverence to authority, and in- 
vest the persons of those who stand in 
high office with the dignity that be- 
longs to their station. ‘This is the or- 
der of nature. It is a great provision 
laid in the minds of men for the se- 
curity and peace of society. Without 
this no society could maintain its 
peace—no state could be established 
among men. Therefore are those per- 
sons hostile to the order of society, and 
foolish in their designs, who in any 
government employ themselves in ex- 
posing to the contempt, and derision, 
and aversion of the multitude, the 
faults and follies of their rulers. Much 
more are they enemies to their coun- 
try, who call the coarse audacious 
gaze of the multitude upon the defects 
of its constitution. There is a course 
for wise patriots to hold. They will 
resist with strenuous might the en- 
croachments of power. They will give 
the strength and labour of life, and if 
need be, life itself, to the service of 
freedom. But they will never call in 
the ignorant, the deluded, the gross, 
the licentious, to be their helpmates in 
the intellectual and virtuous labour of 
removing imperfection from the laws 
under which they live. They will not 
invite the people of the country to be 
judges of the laws which they are 
born to obey—they will not ask their 
plaudits, their concurrence, theirlaugh- 
ter, to the service of the difficult and 
hazardous undertaking of reform. 
What end is to be answered by the 
diligent pains-that are taken to lower, 
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in the eyes of the people, that body in 
which the government of the country 


most especially resides, in detailing to 
them abuses in the constitution of 
their parliament ? The great question, 
at every moment to the people, cannot 
be, is our government constituted on 
such or such a theory? But is it our 
government at all? This is what is 
done in effect, when such questions 
are thrown to debate among the peo- 
ple. They are not called upon to 
judge of a fact—to know if such a 
right is constitutionally chartered to 
them, and unconstitutionally withheld 
—but they are requested to consider 
of a theory of government—to satisfy 
themselves of its adaptation to the na- 
tural fitness of things, and to give 
their opinion upon the time and means 
of accommodating to it the govern- 
ment of their own country. Can any 
thing be more outrageous to natural 
sense, than to propose such delibera- 
tions to such counsellors. Who is 
there that can do it in simplicity of 
rpose? Who without taking upon 
imself the crime of disturbing those 
minds from their allegiance whom he 
has called from their natural peace, to 
such distempered and unnatural spe- 
culation ? 

But corruptions and abuses have 
crept in, and must be extirpated. Let 
them be extirpated, if it can be done, 
but by what hands? Do these reason- 
ers imagine as soon as they have point- 
ed out a fault, a gross fault it may be, 
in the state of government, that if it 
is not forthwith set to rights, the ag- 
grieved people are to be called in to 
rectify it? Do they persuade them- 
selves that the constitution of human 
affairs is so ordered that this medicine 
can now and then be administered, 
and with salutary effect? Let them 
look to the history of all government 
—to the constitution of all states up- 
on earth, and then compare what they 
see with what has existed, and is pos- 
sible among men, and not with their 
own theories. There must be abuses, 
great and in human government, 
with atendency toaccumulation. A just 
man will contend against them. A just 
government will, in peaceful times, part 
even with power of its own to purge 
them ; but no government will toler- 
ate that they should be purged by the 
uplifted and menacing hand of the 
people, and no just and wise man will 

ire the remedy from such a quar- 


ter.. There are abuses, but for what 
purpose are they continually hung out 
to the admiration of the people? Is jt 
not to ask for their interposition? 
Then, what madness is it to weaken 
their obedience for no end whatever? 
Do these men not know what men 
are? Do they not know by what spe. 
cies of beings human laws have been 
constituted, and must be administer. 
ed? Dothey imagine it would be wise, 
and for the happiness of life, if the 
secrets of any man’s life could be laid 
bare, and every heart disclosed to every 
human being who is concerned in its 
good and evil? If not—if human life 
is not so constituted—if all happiness 
would be withered away, and dashed 
out of existence by such a discovery— 
if it is most important in every point of 
our life, our peace, our virtue, our ac- 

uiescence in our lot, that such dis. 
closures should be withheld from us— 
if the cloud in which half our in 
terests of every kind are enfolded, is 
mercifully adapted to our own infire 
mity and imperfection—what wis 
dom is there in those who would tear 
from the eyes of the most ignorant of 
men, that ignorance which enables 
them to acquiesce in their destiny and 
all its duties. 

If these principles be sound, our 
wonder must be great to hear any pers 
son who has at all scrutinized the 
character of those disturbed Assem- 
blages which have of late been so free 

uent, interpret them as falling under 
the chartered description of assem- 
blies for petition of redress. What 
does the liberty of the land re- 
quire when the people are aggrieved, 
but that the governing authorities of 
the state should know the sentiments 
of the people? What more does the 
charter of liberty guarantee them, 
than the means of making their sentie 
ments known? The constitution pre- 
sumes that the government of this 
country in king, lords, and commons, 
will not: be insensible to the known 
and avouched sentiments of the peo- 
ple. That is its reliance; and for 
that it has provided. But the least 
step beyond this, the least swerving 
aside from this prescribed course, is & 
dereliction of the constitution—a vio- 
lation of it. It has made no provision 
that the people should intimidate the 
authorities to which it has aieaes 
them. ‘The very name of a resolution 
offends against its wisdom, and it ex- 
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pects the remonstrance of an obedient 


and faithful people in the language of 
tion. What then must a govern- 
ment think and feel when it sees, on 


the assemblings of the people for re- 
monstrance, the countenance of inti- 
midation? What, but that it is be- 
ning to be made a question to what 
ands the government of the country 
is to be confided? It is a most fatal 
blindness to the reality of things, to 
imagine that the array of such meet- 
ings is an idle folly, and nothing more. 
To the people it is every thing. It 
is far more than the purpose of the 
meeting ; far more than the foolish 
arrogance of their resolutions. It is 
in their eyes a declaration of their 
power, and of the character which 
they choose it should puton. Yet even 
in that, no doubt they have been often 
blinded and deceived themselves, not 
consciously avowing even to their own 
minds the meaning of the ostentation, 
but carrying away their hearts full of 
its effect. For in these, as in all po- 
pular disorders, it is to be understood 
that the overt and express act is the 
act of the most daring and unprinci- 
leaders,—and that the greater 
multitude lend, voice, heart, and hand, 
even to the act, without ever fully 
conceiving what is the nature and ex- 
tent of the mischief which they are 
working. 

If such be the essential elements of 
all Meetings of this kind, how can 
any student of the history of his coun- 
try delude himself into a belief that 
they can be either beneficial or harm- 
less—and how dare he to declare that 
they are constitutional? The least 
tumultuous, the least audacious of them 
all, must not be honoured by so noble 
an epithet ; while there have been 
some on which it has, with a misera- 
ble prostitution, been bestowed, that 
stood in fierce and frowning rebellion 

inst the state. Let it not be said 
t any assemblage of the people can 
be constitutional that is irrational and 
absurd. The spirit of the British con- 
stitution is one of wisdom, and shall it 


“sanction acts of folly and madness ? It is 


popular—it loves and would protect 
the people, but can it bear to see the 
people drawn from their occupations 
and their firesides by the seductions 
of demagogues—excited by inflamma- 
tory and seditious harangues into the 

n fever of intoxication,—and then 
all huddled together into one crowd 
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of poverty, ignorance, discontent, 
fligacy, and sedition? Or say that the 
— of the people have a more 
orderly ¢ y—~are they, on that 
account, less dangerous to the state ? 
What and who made them orderly? 
By what processes have all their dis- 
cordant materials been made to coe 
alesce, and that hideous mass to hang 
together like a system? Is that a 
constitutional spirit which calls out 
the unemployed artizan from his 
miserable hearth, and exasperates his 
distress into disaffection—which feeds 
poverty not with bread but with words 
steeped in rancour against his rulers, 
—which tells the people to forget 
their wives, their children, and them- 
selves, till by their joint efforts they 
have overturned the government, and 
erected another its stead—which, by 
unremitting and multifarious exer- 
tions among men of blasted character, 
or of no character at all, have at 
last moulded to motion and consisten- 
cy hundreds of thousands of human 
beings who neither have nor can have 
the slightest understanding of that 
r arom, which they are raging to over- 
throw, and who, had they their wills 
but for a single day, would drench in 
blood the beautiful fields of England ? 
And when such Assemblages become, 
day after day, more orderly, more sub- 
ject to the command of their wicked 
leaders—when, at last, they are bona 
Jide an army, marching neither loose- 
ly nor weaponless—what infatuation 
to believe that they have become cone 
STITUTIONAL by the very means that 
have, at last, rendered them truly for- 
midable to the state, and LEGAL be- 
cause there they stand trained, and de- 
termined, and able, to resist the exe- 
eution of the laws. 

It is fortunate, that there is no 
mystery in the highest principles of 
legislation and government. Ordina- 
ry men of ordinary education, can 
understand them all—and it requires 
not so much talent, as a good spirit, 
to see when they are threatened, and 
how, when in danger, they should be 
brought to act. The sense of the 
country will judge for itself, of the 
character of all great public events ; 
and though it will listen, it will not 
be dictated to by professional men, on 
subjects which so deeply concern its 
own welfare. Had all the lawyers in 


, England been of opinion that the great 


Manchester meeting was LEGAL, that 
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opinion would have had no greater 
weight with the people of England, 
than a report on the same subject from 
Bedlam. . It is not by a reference to 
statutes alone, that in times of great 
public danger like these, we.are to try 
the: legality of mobs. There can be 
no. question, that the Manchester 
meeting offended against the statute ; 
but even had there been no statute for 
it to offend, it offended against, for it 
threatened the right of property; and 
it offended against, for it threatened the 
rightoflife. Itwasa meeting that breath- 
ed fear and terror through the heart of 
avast town—that stopped its pulses, 
and held it in shuddering expectation 
of plunder and fire. Could any thing 
be more ludicrous, than a lawyer ri- 
sing up in all his pride of place and 
profession—and waving with his hand 
into silence, all other orders of un- 
initiated men ; that they might hear, 
as it were, a response from an oracle, 
whose afflatus was divine, on a subject 
that was already clearer than the day 
to all mankind—and yet, descending in 
the most unaccountable manner from 
his tripod, -without uttering a single 
word, except to declare that he had 
not yet consulted the god, but that 
he would most assuredly shew himself 
in inspiration, on an early day of the 
ensuing week ? 
' But we hear no more now about the 
legality of that Meeting—and that 
, who have shewn themselves so 
m more desirous of turning opt 
the Ministry, than of assisting th 
State, have sneaked away from the 
ground they at first attempted to occu- 
py—and abandoning their legal and 
constitutional friends, the Radicals— 
but now legal and constitutional no 
more—they content. themselves in as~ 
serting, that blamable, as. that often 
lauded assemblage was, it was not dis- 
persed as it should have been, and that 
illegality was there illegally put down. 
It is needless for us to enter into a full 
discussion of this int—for, we 
firmly believe, that ae undergoing 
more violent and gross injustice than 
ever was accumulated on the heads of 
any body of men, the magistrates of 
Manchester stand, even now, not only 
acquitted, but justified before the 
country.— 
But we must never forget, for the 
sakes of other men in authority, who 


‘may in future times of danger be called 


upon to act for the preservation of 


public order, the base arts, of delus 
sion, concealment, misrepresentation, 
exaggeration, calumny, and falsehood, 
by which it was attempted to make 
out a case against those magistrates, 
and to hold them up as the cruel and 
cowardly shedders of innocent blood, 
And first of all, with what blind bold. 
ness, and headstrong ignorance, was it 
trgrepored forth in writing and in 
speech, that the meeting dispersed 
was an innocent, laudable, useful, loyal; 
and constitutional meeting. These 
assertions, which, snaleinchealy know; 
were made by too many men of edus 
cation and birth, circulated rapidly 
throughout the land—and once be« 
lieved, the foolish and wicked false. 
hood took root in the mind of the 
people, has never yet been wholly exe 
tirpated, and not only disposed then 
but, we will say it to their exculpas 
tion, and to the ineffaceable sti: of 
their betrayers, almost justified them 
in their subsequent hatred of those 
Authorities. It was next asserted; that 
the magistrates never even thought of 
arresting the demagogue by the civil 
power, which might easily have been 
done—but, that soon as they saw the 
great crowd swollen to its full tide 
the streams that came pouring into it 
from a hundred chamnifhe, they ordered 
the military to dash in, and to murder 
the people. Then came the pictures 
of the charge, drawn with such hideous 
exaggeration, as might suit those tastes 
to which they were to be exhibited— 
men, women, and children, lying in 
indiscriminate slaughter, and the feld 
of Peterloo, drenched, reeking, and 
slippery with blood. The magistrates 
were ‘described as standing aloof, like 
Napoleon and his Staff on Mont St 
Jean ; directing, and enjoying theexters 
mination of life. All decency—sense— 
reason—was now laid aside—in — 
ing or writing of the events of that 
day. It was the Manchester massa- 
cre—the bloody butchery—the 
of Peterloo—the day of death, m 
which 50,000 unoffending people were 
trodden down, trampled upon, shot, 
bayonetted, sabred, and cut to pieces. 
A foreigner, imperfectly acquainted 
with our language, would have be- 
lieved from some of the newer 
and gazettes of Manchester, that Eng- 
land was in a civil war, that a great 
battle had been fought, and that the 
one army had been totally. destroyed. 
Shame to such of the gentlemen” 
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, as tuned their spirits to such 
Fewels i Such raving might hove been 
expected from the engry artinan who in 
his h felt himself betrayed—it 
was worthy of the baffled villains who 
had betra him ; and some part of 
it was to be forgiven from the friends 
of those few who unfortuna lost 


ives on that day. But lan- 
was pollution to other lips—nor 
of 


A 


id it have dwelt for a moment on 
lips of a man of any condition— 
is, of any education—till he had 
from him his reason and 
is justice, forgot all his previous ha- 
bits of thought, judgment, and ex- 
pression, and descended from that ele- 
vation on which his birth or his ac- 
quirements had placed him, down in- 
to the lowest depths of the rabble, de- 
plorably assimilating himself in tone, 
—. thought, feeling, and words, 


ESErE 
z 


How the countenance of each grim 
incendiary must have glared with sa- 
vage joy, when, as he brooded in his 
lonesome den over schemes of pill 
and murder, or met his accomplices in 
some secret conclave for mutual exas- 
peration of each other’s hearts, a news- 
paper may have been put into his hand, 
whose Sac - saw filled with — 
own is own no more—but 
adopted in the very garb in which it 
shook the shambles, by squire, and 
knight, and lord, all emulous to sur- 
pass each other in their imitation of 
the spirit and the manner of the great 
masters of modern eloquence! The 
falling away of the lower orders of so- 
ciety from their ancient character, is, 
in these times, sufficiently to be de- 

3 but the country would indeed 
been lost, had they to whom we 
allude been true mens of her 
gentry and nobility, and had they not 
stood aloof and by themselves (a band 
too numerous by far, for the disgrace 
of one such degenerate son would have 
been di enough to the land that 
bore him), despised at the time by all 
others, and now, beyond doubt, de- 
spised by themselves. 

Some of them indeed have recant- 

ed, and retracted, and qualified—and 
too with an air of dignity and 
self-congratulation as if their candour 
made them objects of approbation and 
stem. But they who know the 
Ks their offences, and their 
0! . 
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fenceless and unresisting from their 
insatiable lust of blood. Were the 
gentlemen who, under the most un- 
pardonable delusion, if, indeed, it be 
not an abuse of language to call that 
a delusion into which they fell of 
themselves, without any arts having 
been practised upon them by any mae 
sr ~ a the Pressman 
and Editor of a radical newspaper—we 
say, that were the gentlemen who sent 


forth over a ee already irritated 
to madness, those pernicious false< 
hoods under the sanction of their name 
wrap es to ame in the markete 
place of Manchester doing penance in 
a sheet, such punishment would be 
inadequate to their offence, nor could 
it, though repeated once a week for a 
year, do away the evil which that of- 
fence produced. 

It has been the uniform practice of 
ministers to communicate to the Civil 
Authorities who have, in dangerous 
emergencies, been called out to act for 
the preservation of public order, their 
approbation of the measures 
by them, provided those measures have 
seemed justifiable and salutary. Mi- 
nisters did so in the present instance, 
And how was this communication of 
theirs represented by the party? As 
something monstrous—as not only 
sanctioning murder, but ex i 
pleasure that blood had been 
The plainest words were wrested from 
their only possible meaning ; and the 
government of the country, while do- 
ing that which all governments hed 
done, and which, had they hesitated 
to do, they would have shewn them~- 
selves a timid x enees and pusil- 

2 





lintincin govereantnss unfit 
to be at head of in: such 


less haste,” communicating to murder- 
ers their satisfaction at the lossof English 
life. The odium which was thrown on 
ministers fell back on the civil authori- 
ties of Manchester—and the thanks of 
a just and intrepid government awoke 
the curses of a wild and abandoned 
mob. ‘The Party were determined not 
to lose the advantage which they ima- 
they had gained by those fatal 
events, which, judging by their conduct, 
all but themselves deplored—and they 
shewed what sort of grief was theirs 
for the unavoidable death of some of 
their countrymen, by aggravating that 
seditious spirit which had caused that 
death, and brought so many thousand 
lives into jeopardy 3; and by basely mis- 
ting the language of ministers, 

so as to render them odious and hate- 
fal to the people. So far from minis- 
ters having with breathless haste sent 
off their sanction of acts, of which they 
knew nothing, that it is now notorious 
to the whole nation, and it might then, 
without any stretch of candour, have 
been presumed, that it was not till after 
several days and nights of the most 
anxious and intense consideration of 
all the circumstances of the case, 
that they communicated to the ci- 
vil authorities their satisfaction with 
the conduct which they had been 
necessitated to pursue. Can any such 
monstrous absurdity be maintained, as 
that no ministers shall dare publicly 
to bestow approbation on the conduct 
of any of the servants of the state, till 
that conduct has first been subjected 
to the inquisition of the tribunal of 
the public? Who would serve a state 
whose ministers were to be so thank- 
less''and ‘so cowardly? And by what 
tenure could any civil authority be 
held? By that of fear alone—fear of 
that very people whom that authority 
was- created to control. Had mi- 
nisters indeed acted thus, and aban- 
doned the‘ civil authorities to the rage 
of the rabble, they would not only 
have sacrificed those local magistrates, 
but they would have sacrificed them- 
selves and their country. It is the 
duty of a government to trust to its 
servants, and not to suffer that trust 
to be shaken by popular injustice. It 
is their duty to judge for themselves, 


“by what they know, of the conduct of 


‘volutionary doctrines throug 
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their servants ; and if they are’ satished 
with it, fearlessly to po that sa. 
tisfaction. If they have weak and 
wicked servants, and approve their 
errors or their crimes, they will not, 
in this country, be suffered to dos 
with impunity, but will be overs 
whelmed by the only voice which 9 
ministry ought to respect or need to 
fear, the voice of the nation. 

We have been led to say this muck 
on a subject which, in parliament, was 
made the chief charge against Mink 
sters, and by which the Opposition 
vainly endeavoured to render thers 0- 
dious to the country. But all the de 
lusions seem now to have been dissipat- 
ed under which the minds of so 
lay—and all the falsehoods refuted 
which the indignation of so many 
been excited against the ministry and 
the magistracy,—an indignation that 
has now found a different and 
per object. We have said that it 
would be impossible here to enter 
on any defence of the local authorities 
of Manchester,—but we cannot help 
reminding such of our readers as 
have forgotten it, what had been the 
disturbed and dangerous state of the 
popular mind in the north of Eng. 
land, for a long time previous to the 
events in question, and what had 
been the conduct of those very magis- 
trates during that trying period. Was 
it likely that the persons who had 
proved their moderation, their sense; 


and their courage, not only on various | 


occasions ofactual outrage, butthrough+ 
out the whole course of their conduct, 
in the midst of disaffection, discon- 
tent, and violence, should, all at once, 
have lost both head and heart, and 
have been transformed out of con- 
scientious and intrepid men, into 
blood-thirsty and cowardly slaves? 
‘Lhe meeting at Manchester bore oo 
it the insignia of rebellion—and they 
who knew nothing of the previous 
state of that part of the north of Eng- 
land saw in it enough to excite a strong 
and rational fear. But the full dan- 
ger and the full wickedness of that 
meeting could be known and felt only 
by those who. knew what had long 
been the obnoxious proceedings of its 
chiefs. For several years had the 
most desperate characters been holde 
ing meetings, at which violence was 
threatened to all government and all 
law,—itinerant orators had — re- 


all the 
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reached the last audacity of wicked- 
ness, teeming with sedition and blas- 
phemy. It is all very easy to say why 
were such things permitted ? that is 
pot the question—they existed. On 
the 10th of March 1817; a meeting of 
the reformers was held in Manchester, 
and the magistrates, deeming that 
meeting illegal, ordered the military 
to surround the hustings, and the 
constables to seize the orators—no re- 
sistance was made, and, therefore, no 
bloodshed ensued,...The thanks of 
government were given to the magis- 
trates, and their conduct appreved of 
bythe whole country. There can be 
nodoubt that such determined eon- 
duct at that time prevented a great 
deal. of mischief. We, know that in 
other counties serious | disturbances 
broke out—that many. atrocities were 
committed—and that blood had to 
flow upon the scaffold. 

‘But bad as the popular spirit was in 
Manchester and the neighbourhood in 
1817, in 1819 it was a thousand times 
worse. ‘The press had urged the re- 
former to take up arms, and to, resist 
the government. That government was 
represented, as existing only in a sa- 
vage, but impotent tyranny—the pe- 
riod was said to be close at hand, when, 
with its destruction, there would be a 
freedom from all taxes, and an equali- 
sation of property. Even schools, it 
is well, known, had been established, 
in which all religion was treated as a 
mere name, and in which was incul- 
cated the defiance of government. The 
reformers had been long trained to the 
use of arms—and had been accustomed 
to march in masses in the open day- 
light, with banners flying, and with 
bands of music. Knowing all this, in 
what other light could the local autho- 
tities consider an assemblage of 50,000 
such people, but asa multitude met 
in open rebellion against the state. 
The banners then raised were not 
merely the banners of that day—but 
had long been the insignia of rebellion 
«though, probably, some of the most 
atrocious character had been framed 
by the hands of some fair female re- 
former for that especial occasion, and 
first consecrated by the spirit of se- 
dition, delivered to the bands that 
on that day were to shake the govern- 
ment of their tyrants. Had the ring- 

r of such a fierce democracy been 
suffered in liberty to see the setting 
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of that day’s.sun, there. would. have 
swply ihqutedionicsain mar 
ment by its i he power 
of the populace was too formidable to 
be resisted, aud that, the laws must: be 
left to. their mercy. He was. seized 
nian ke wie 
and by the only, r ich,, 
“= Py 


have been effectual ; entrenched ashe 
was, within a phalanx of his:rebellious 
subjects. } wanton 


But we must conclude. . The 


_ger that threatens..the country has at 


last. been acknowledged..on all, hands 
and by all parties ; and such measures. 
have been adopted by the wisdom of 
parliament, as we doubt; not will, by 
suppressing, eelly. canines the wicked 
spirit in which danger is bred: 
We shall probably, in our next Num- 
ber,..take these measures into consi- 
deration, as by that time they. will 
have undergone, the ordeal of public 
opinion, and their real character made 
manifest. Meanwhile, before parting 
with our readers for. another month, 
we wish to say a very few words upon 
what we conceive to be still the true 
and native character of Englishmen, 
and what will soon exhibit itself, when 
the power of its .wicked disturbers 


and destroyers is no more. . The great 
body of the English people. are in 
their hearts disposed to look up witha 


natural respect to. the .gentlemen of 
the country ; and they deserve that re- 
spect by their intelligence, their ho~ 
nour, their humanity, and their gene-. 
rous courage. Were. the people of 
England not changed for a time into 
something abhorrent to their very na- 
ture, by wretches who seek to destro 
in them those noble qualities whi 
are a reproach to themselves, it would 
be quite satisfaction enough for them. 
to know, that the administration .of 
their affairs was in the hands of that | 
Body of men. They could wish them 
in no better—they certainly would not 
wish them in their own. The fancies 
that are now abroad upon these sub- 
jects are no natural birth of the hearts. 
of Englishmen. They would not, if 
left to themselves,: desire to see 
administration of the country’s affairs 
under a responsibility to themselves. 
They would look up to the higher or- 
ders, as their natural guardians, with 
a frank and merited confidence. The 
poisoners of the heart of the country 
may instil into them ‘other feelings— 
but these are their own. . Though: ua- 
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great 
known to those who do not 
em, they have exerted, and do 
» great fortitude and endur- 
is grievous, that in a time of 
when their utmost patience 
ce are required for them- 
Semrtnsed may ey Ao 
' , to . 
selves in any character but that most 
honourable one of their own. 

No ruler need wish to govern a no- 
bler ye man whose own con- 
dition of life places him high in socie- 
‘ty, need wish his lot to be cast among 
‘a better. They heve hearts open to 
a = — pe to those 
who know how to lay obligations upon 
Nothing enn be easier than it 
is in the higher classes in England to 
make indissoluble the union of the 
lower orders of the le to their 
country. ‘With them lies the strength 
of the community. They must un- 
derstand that the mind of the people 
is by many causes disturbed, and that 

them it rests to replace it in its 

old and settled strength. This is a 
nip duty which every man owes to 
public welfare. He must discharge 

it in pri and silence around his 
own e—he must make himself 
felt by the le to be their friend. 
This is neither ‘difficult nor trouble- 
some ; for they are ready to believe 
in any affection that is sincere. He 
must draw their hearts to the state by 
uniting them to himself—he must re- 
store stedfast condition of their 
Wtinds by giving his counsel, and some- 
times his exertion and his wealth to 


an 


ay: 
bis 
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restore the stability of their condition, 
The charge that is laid upon ‘the go. 
vernment of the country by the elt 
of the times, is bey imagination 

because in a danger which 


. ‘arduous, 
‘is of undefined extent, they are re 
— to act with promptitude, de 


Quer of hich the prese — 
a whi nt amount 
may be far less than the threatened 
— they oe required to exceed a 
ittle as possi e ordinary limits 
of freedom. They are required 
entertain the most watchful 
hension of danger, and yet in no de 
to be swayed by fear. But 
e general body of those whose rank, 
or wealth, or instruction, gives them:a 
place of influence in society—the 
which is laid on them by the times, 
in no respect arduous. It is to set 
their own minds, and the language 
will follow of course, in opposition to 
what is my ore with evil in» the 
spirit of the times; and the = la 
bour and duty which they to 
perform and to fulfil, is to support 
and to promulgate the principles and 


the blessings of legitimate 

ment. Whot their daty in the 

danger cannot be so met and removed, 

is sufficiently understood. 
It is to be hoped, that to @ great 


‘part of the country there is little need 


to say any thing, except what might 
induce a more considerate andth 

ful temper as to the times. But 

are many undoubtedly, who, without 
the obstinacy of party, have their 
minds held in subjection by opinions 
which belong to party. To them 
there is much to be said. For they 
hold opinions which are false, by the 
spirit in which they are conceived. 
‘They may have given them ready ac- 
ceptance through an open ki of 
spirit which sees in the most faneiful 
doctrines of rights only a more indul- 
gent consideration of human happi- 
ness. But there is one thing they have 
not considered, and that is our human 
condition. ‘To turn their eyes upon 
this, and to constrain them to draw 
from this principle their theory of go- 
vernment, would be to the 
whole temper of spirit in which they 
are used to reason, requiring them to 
seek their knowledge not on the 
agreeable surface of life, but in its 
difficult and painful depths, and in all 
its mournful necessities. But these 
are subjects for future speculation. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


‘That rude com- 
the title, Guthrie’s 


the ion of a work on y- 
and 


of Man. 
The second grand division to be 
in the following order :— 
Division of the Globe into grand na- 


districts. 
Description of these districts in the 


1. 
2. 


F 


oRenans Panoramic ic View. ‘ 
Developement of the various forms, 
ions, &c.. of Mountains, Valleys, 

c Description of Springs, Rivers, and 

d Geology. 

e Climate. 

f As connected with Climate, distribu- 
tion of Animals and _—. . 
premised general descrip- 

district, we might next deé- 
ibe very shortly the individual or 
i : of the district, without however 
ering strictl: e- 
an without losing sigh t of the grand 
oop work, which is —— 
a i tation globe 
its Ciabinee, Lenty, we must be 
so to arrange the details, that they 
eee as consistent parts of a grand 
w 
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Gardiner’s View of the Grampians from 
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the Ochil Hillte-We have just seen a 


Sor nae 
The drawing i siminable, and the execu: 
tion of the masterly, As a 


my in Edin 

executed ; but the figures which 
have particularly at our attention, 
are those of objects ive anato- 
my, and these certainly y great mas- 
tership both in the painter and the engraver. 


and the more particularly, as we know 
from our studies under this able teacher, 
the store of original dissections in conapara- 
tive anatomy which are in his i 

in Norway of a sealed bottle 
thrown out the . A 
priest, named Theling, at has com- 
mounicated to the Norw t, 





‘Comrie and its vicinity, and find the pre- 





rocks of volcanic districts. An earthq 
we are informed, was felt at Comrie on 
Sunday the 28th November last. The 
shock was accompanied with a hollow 
noise, resembling the sound of 
distant -thunder, and continued for about 
10 seconds, occasioning, while passing, the 
ting of the timber in houses, moving 
of the chairs, and jingling of the fire-irons, 
&c. It was felt for several miles 


mence in the north-west, passing by the 
village, and its vicinity, in a south-easterly 
» when it 

Menges Tour in Iceland.—Mr Menge, 
a German mineralogist, has just returned 
from Iceland, where he has spent several 
months in investigating its mineralogy. It 
is said, he has made a more complete 
and extensive series of observations than 
Already We have 
seen a very interesting account of the 
Geyser hot springs, by this naturalist, 
which has been read before the Natural 
i Society of Wetteran. An abstract of 
this account has appeared in the New Month- 
ly Magazine, to which we refer our Readers. 

Chesnut Wood used in Tanning and Dye- 


is oe eae 
periments, to be superior to that tanned wi 
oak bark ; and ta dpehit, its affinity for 
wool is said to be greater than that of either 
galls or shumac, and mp rm ah the ~~ 
given more permanent. It also es ad- 
mirable ink. 

New Musical Contrivance.—Major P. 
Hawker has invented a moveable ap- 
paratus (so small that it may be car- 
ried in the pocket), which must preserve a 
correctly formed hand while passing the 
thumb on the keys of a piano forte, and 
pb mene it is impossible to play the scales 

that instrument otherwise than in a ma- 

Mode of Detecting Base Coin.—Base 
coin may be immediately discovered on 
looking at the head: if counterfeit, the 


the lock of hair represented on the cheek- 
Those conversant with base coin 
never sound them, a sight of the head is 
quite sufficient. 

Revival of Falconry by Lord Gage.— 
Falconry is about to be revived as a field 
amusement in several of the kin . 


Lord Gage has introduced it at Ferle, in 
Sussex. His Lordship is attended by a 
ay ——— over the hawks 
when in the pursuit of the game, has asto- 
nished all who have witnessed it. 


Literary and Screntific Intelligence. 


i clay slate; and therefore 
t from the trap, and porphyry 
ey 





[Dee. 
In the time of James I. Sir Thomas Mon- 
son is said to have given’a thousand pounds 
for a cast of hawks ; and in such esteem was 
that bird in the reign of Edward III., that 
it was made felony to steal a hawk; to take 
its eggs, even in a person’s own ground, was 
punishable with imprisonment for a year 
and a day, together with a fine at the king's 
il. : , 


will. F 

Splendid Work on Mammiferous Ant 
mals.—A splendid work is now publishing in 
Paris, entitled The Natural History. of 
Mammiferous Animals; with original fi. 
gures, painted from living animals. The 
authors are, M. St Hillaire, professor of 
zoology in the Museum of Natural Histo. 
ry, &c. and M. Cuvier, superintendant of 
the Royal Menagerie. 

Four numbers have appeared ‘in folio, 
with six plates to each number. No other 
collection but the museum presents such 
an assemblage of circumstances favourable 
to the undertaking. [ 

The text in these numbers is by M. Cu- 
vier. Thirteen of the figures represent 
animals well known: three belong to spe- 
cies which have been drawn from subjects 
not living, and eight represent animals that 
have never been pourtrayed. The de 
scriptions embrace what is known. relative 
to the exterior organs, and the use made 
of them, with that degree of intelligence 
which is peculiar to the individual. The 
females and the young are accurately de- 
scribed ; and every circumstance connected 
with the reproduction of the species is care- 
fully noted. Particulars of this kind are 
fully detailed with respect to the Moufflon 
of Corsica, the Macako of Buffon, the Maki 
with a white forehead, and the Stag of 
Louisiana. 


Ce 


There is a very curious work now hand- 
ing about in literary circles, which is said to 
have been undertaken at the instance of the 
Portuguese government, by a Nobleman of 
distinguished eminence in Brazil, in the 
hope of arousing his countrymen from that 
state of apathy, with regard to literary sub- 
jects, in which they have so long been im- 
mersed. It is highly honourable to Eng- 
lish literature, that the subject chosen for 
this purpose should be the production of a 

nius of our own. Pope’s Essay on Man 
is the basis on which this illustrious trans- 
lator has erected a fabric of moral and po- 
litical science, adapted to the wants of the 
Portuguese, and composed of materials de- 
rived from the stores of all nations. The 
notes are voluminous, learned, and interest- 
ing, and are interspersed with short pieces 
translated from other languages. The press, 
pencil, and graver of England have contri- 
buted in all their excellence to the ‘embel- 
lishment of this private publication, of which 
we understand only a few copies will be suf- 
fered to circulate in this country. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


a 


LONDON. 


THE entire works of Aristophanes ; trans- 
lated by Mr Thomas Mi . With nu- 
merous illustrative notes. In 3 vols 8vo. 

Principles of Political Economy ; by Mr 
Malthus. : 

Germany and the Revolution ; by Professor 
Goerres, late Editor of the Rhenish Mercury. 

Memoirs of the Life of the late Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth ; by his daughter Maria 
Edgeworth. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

The first number of a Gazetteer, of the 
Colonies and Colonial Establishments of 
Great Britain, will be published in January. 
To be completed in 12 monthly parts. 

Mr Dawson Turner < Yarmouth, is pre- 

ing for the » his Tour through 
aoe rot iMuctrated with a variety of 
etchings; by Mrs T. and his daughters who 
accompanied him. 

Memoirs of the Protector Oliver Crom- 
well, and his sons Richard and Henry, 
illustrated by original letters, and other 
family pal 3 by Oliver Cromwell, esq. a 
descendant of the family ; ornamented with 

its from original pictures. 

Journal of a Tour through part of the 
snowy range of the Himala mountains; by 
J. B. Fraser, esq; and twenty views in the 
Himala mountains, uniform with Daniel’s 
Oriental Scenery, and Salts Views in Abys- 
sinia; by the same. 

Travels in various Countries of the East ; 
being a continuation of Memoirs relating to 
Euro and Asiatic Turkey, &c.; by 
Robert Walpole, M.A. This volume will 
contain, among other papers, observations 
made by the late Mr Browne in parts of the 
Turkish empire; a Biographical Memoir 
of him ; also, an account of a journey from 
Suez to Mount Sinai: of another, through 
part of Persia to the ancient Susa; the 
Arabic inscriptions discovered by Belzoni 
in the Pyramid of Cephrenes; travels in 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, and in the 
islands of the Archipelago; with remarks 
on the natural history, antiquities, manners, 
and customs, of those countries. 

The first Quarterly Number of Mr Nash’s 
Views in the city of Paris, will be published 
in February. ‘The literary department to 
be conducted by Mr John Scott, author of 
Travels in France and Italy. 

Shortly will be published, Memoirs of 
the Life of John Wesley, the founder of the 
English Methodists; by Robert Southey, 
esq. in two volumes octavo, illustrated by 
portraits of Wesley and Whitefield. 

Miss Burney’s Country Neighbours; 
forming the continuation of her ‘* Tales of 
Fancy.” 

Plain and Practical Sermons; by the 
Rev. George Hughes. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 
with silhoutte portraits, for 1819, is in the 
press, containing: 1. Memoirs of those 
celebrated Men who have died within the 


years 1818-19. 2. Neglected Biography, 
with biographical notices al anecdetee en 
original letters. $. Analysis of recent Bio- 
graphical Works. 4. A Biographical List 
of Persons who have died within the British 
dominions. ; 

A new edition of the Confessions of 
Rousseau ; translated from the French. 

An Essay on Human Motives; by the 
Rev. John Penrose. 

The first number of the Second Tour of 
Dr Syntax; from the same pen and pencil 
as produced the First: will appear on the 
Ist. of January next. 

Mr Andrew Horn will publish in Ja- 
nuary, a work on the insufficiency of Nature 
and Reason, and the Necessity of Revela- 
tion, to demonstrate the Existence and Per- 
fections of the Deity. 

A reprint of the two supplemen vo- 
lumes of Vitruvius Britannicus ; by Woolf 
and Gaudon. 

In the press, Christianity no cunningly- 
devised Fable ; being six y tabere onthe 
evidences of Christianity; by the Rev. H. 
C. O*Donnoghue, A.M. 

An octavo edition of M‘Diarmid’s Lives 
of British Statesmen. 

A Synopsis of British Mollusca, being an 
arrangement of bivalve and univalve shells, 
with plates; by Dr W. E. Leach. 

The last. number of Batty’s Italian 
Scenery, will appear on the Ist. of February 
next. 

A natural arrangement of British Plants, 
with figures; by S. F. Gray. In 2 vo- 
lumes. 8vo. 

A new edition of Fitzstephen’s description 
of London, with notes; by Dr Pegge. 

Le Croix’s Algebra ; translated from the 
French. 

An Easy and Expeditious Method of 
Solving the Roots of all Equations; by Mr 
Holdred. 

Memoirs of John Tobin, author of the 
Honey-moon, &c. &c.; with a selection 
from his unpublished manuscripts, are pré- 

ring by Miss: Benger, author of Memoirs 
of Mr Hugh Hamilton. 

Letters on Profane History; by the 
author of Letters on Sacred History. 

A new edition of Crantz’s History of 
Greenland ; with additions, notes, &c. 

The Age ofgChristian Reason ; being a 
complete refutation of Paine, Volney, &c. 

A History of the Crusades for the Reco- 
very and Possession of the Holy Land, is 
announced by Charles Mills, esq. author of 
‘* a History of Muhammedanism.” In 
2 vols. Svo. 

Anewedition of Mr Chamber’s Arithmetic. 

The second volume of Sir William Ouse- 
ley’s Travels in the East, and in Persia, 
will be ready soon after Christmas, 

A volume of Sermons; by the late Rev. 
James Stillingfleet. 
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A Sicilian Story, and other Poems; with 
Don Diego de Montilla, a Spanish Tale. 
by Barry Cornwall. 

Dramatic Scenes, Second Edition ; by the 
same author. 

Characters of the living British Novelists, 
with Specimens of their Works ; 
with a critical account of Novels i 

, or under fictitious names. 

Inesilla ; by the Author of ** Altham 
and his Wife. 

Isabel, 2 Novel ; by Charles Lloyd, Au- 
thor of ** Edmund Oliver,” and Translator 
of ** Alfieri.” 

Prometheus, a Poem; by Percy Bysshe 


z 
a 
E 
g 
E 


conse’ Samuel Horsley L.L.D. late 


itions of Cowper’s Letters 
to his Friends, and of his Translation of 


o Dr Carpenter’s Reply to Bishop Magee, 
‘art I. 
The Monthly Investigator, or the Efforts 
scat 2 atl par 
to enlighten i 
tS Oe 
A Dissertation on the Form and Paces of 
the Horse; by Mr Richard Lawrence. 
The adventures and providential deliver- 
ence of Thomas Eustace of Chinner, Oxon, 
who was shipwrecked off the coast of Ame- 
rica. 


The Botanical Cultivator; a general 
work on the cultivation of hot-house, green- 
house, and hardy plants; by Mr Robert 
Sweet. 

Revelation defended ; by the Rev. John 
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The tenth Number of the New Voyages 
and Travels, will contain Prior’s V. 
Ogy Clete & nes Se 

e History Antiquities of Kensing. 
ton ; by Thomas Pauline. 
Ry a 
stings of 
bat Tindall, &c. 
Oey es ee i 
Terra Australis, with plates, eon ap. 


pear. 
The second volume of the Transactions of 
“ Literary Society of Bombay, illustrated 


engravings. 
A second volume of Sermons; by Mr 


Faber. 
On the Ist of Jan next will be pubs 
lished, No I. of two weekly literary Papers, 


to be continued in numbers and parts. The 
one stamped for foreign and country cir- 
culation, to be called the New Literary Ga. 
zette. The other not stamped, for town 
sale, to be called the London Li Ga- 
zette, to be edited by J. Polidori, Esq. M. D, 
F. R. S., and Dr Pittman of Oxford, assist. 
ed in the foreign department by Dr Frank 
of Vienna, &c. 
The Natural History of British Quadm.« 
» with figures, Part J., by E. Donovan, 

. L. S. W. S. author of the Natural His. 
tories of British Birds, Fishes, Insects, 
Shells, &c. To be completed in three vo- 
lumes, royal octavo. 

On the Ist of January will be published, 
No I. of Mr Ploos Von Amstels New 
Work, with its continuation, consisting of 
100 imitations or fac-similes of drawings 
by the first Dutch masters ; with historical 
and descriptive accounts, by C. Josi, large 
folio. To be completed in twenty numbers. 

eg omen a L’Histoire de la 
Vie Privee, du Retour, et du Regne de 
Napoleon en 1815. Par M. Fleury de 
Chaboulon, Ex-Sécrétaire de 1]’Empereur 
Napoleon et de son Cabinet, Maitre des 
Requétes, au Counseil d’Etat, Baron, Offi 
cier de la Légion d’Honneur, Chevalier de 
l’Ordre de la Réunion. 2 tom. 8vo. 

A translation of this very interesting 
Work will appear at the same time. 

or Memoirs of a Greek, writ- 
ten at the close of the Eighteenth century. 
3 vols. er. Svo. 

Life and Adventures of Antar, a cele- 
brated Bedowen Chief, Warrior, and Poet, 
who flourished a few years prior to the 
Mahommedan ra. Now first translated 
from the original Arabic; by Terrace Ha- 
milton, Esq. Oriental Secretary to the Bri- 
tich Embassy at Constantinople. A new 
Edition, in 4 vols. cr. Svo. 

The Life of Fenelon, with other Biogra- 
phical and Historical Tracts; by Charles 
Butler, Esq. 8vo. 

The Works of the Right Hon. R. B. 
Sheridan, now first collected and edited by 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 4 vols. Svo. 

The History of Parga; containing ap 

7 
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1819. 
Account of the Vicissitudes of that part of 
Greece during the French Revolution ; 
supported by authentic documents. Tran- 
slated from the Italian MS. of Hugo Fos- 


colo. Svo. ' 
Memoir of the Early Campaigns of the 
Duke of Wellington, in P and 


Spain ; by an Officer employed in his Army. 


8vo. 

Narrative of the late Political and Mi- 
litary Events in British India, under the 
Administration of the Marquis of Hastings ; 
by Henry Princep, Esq. of the Hon. East 
India Company’s civil service, Bengal.— 
With Maps, Plans, and Views, 4to. 

A Geographical, Statistical, and His- 
torical Description of Hindostan, and 
the adjacent country, composed from the 
most authentic and printed documents, and 
from the manuscript records deposited at 
the Board of Control; consisting of the 
official reports, and public ence of 
nearly all the most eminent civil servants, 
at the three presidencies ; and also of many 
of the most distinguished military and me- 
dical officers; by Walter Hamilton, Esq. 
With maps. 2 vols 4to. 

Travels in Nubia, and in the Interior of 
North Eastern Africa. Performed in the 
Months of February and March 1813; b 
J. L, Burckhardt. To which are en Af 
a Life of the Author, and a it. 4to. 

Journal of an Expedition over of the 
hitherto Terra Incognita of A ia, per- 
formed by command of the British Govern- 
ment of the Territory of New South Wales, 
in the year 1817; by John Oxley, Esq. 

-General of the Territory, and Lieu- 
tenant of the Royal Navy. ith an en- 
tirely new map, and other plates. to. 

Travels in 1816 and 1817, through Nu- 
bia, Palestine, and Syria, in a Series of Fa- 
miliar Letters to his Relations, written 
on the spot; by Captain Mangles, R. N. 
2 vols 8vo. 

Travels on the Continent, for the use of 
Travellers, in one handsome and closely 
punted volume, Svo. 

of a Tour through Italy, in the 
year 1817. 4 vols foolsc. Svo. 

The Diary of an Invalid in pursuit of 
Health ; being the Journal of a Tour in 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, and France, 
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in the years 1817, 1818, 1819; by Henry 
Matthews, A.M. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 

Trivial Poems and Triolets, written in 
obedience to Mrs Tomkin’s commands ; by 
Patrick Carey, 20th August 1651. 4te. A 
very few copies are printed. 

The works of the Right Hon. Lord By- 
ron, containing Beppo and Mazeppa, vol. 8. 
foolsc. Svo. 


A New Series of Plates to illustrate Lord 
Byron’s Works; engraved by Charles Heath, 
from drawings by he Westall, R.A. in 4to. 
8vo. and foolsc. Svo. 

Delineations of Pompeii, Part II. ; con- 
taining 26 plates, engraved by W. B. 
Cooke, from drawings by Major Cockburn, 
of picturesque views of those celebrated 
Roman remains in their actual existing 
state, paintings, bas-reliefs of the combats 
of the gladiators, helmets, articles of dress 
and the toilet, implements of agriculture, 
kitchen utensils, and vi of ents 
found at Pompeii; with plans of the city 
and western suburb or street of tombs ; 
printed uniform in size with Stuart’s 
Athens, in imperial folio. £4, 4s. 

Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, and 
the Holy Land; with Excursions to the 
river Jordan, and the banks of the 
Red Sea to Mount Sinai; by William Tur- 
ner, Foreign Office. 3 vols 8vo. 

Voyage of a Discovery to Corea and Loo 
Choo; by Captain Basil Hall, Royal Navy, 
F.R.S.; a new edition, in one vol. small 
Syo. with 4 and a general chart. 7s. 

Matthie’s Greek Grammar, abridged by 
the author, for the use of schools; to be 
edited by the Rev. C. J. Blomfield. 12mo. 

History of the several Italian Schools of 
Painting, with Observations on the present 
state of the art; by J. T. James, M.A. 
author of Travels in Germany. 8vo. 

On the Administration of Criminal Jus- 
tice in England, and on the Spirit of the 
British Constitution ; by M. Cottu, one of 
a Judges of the Royal Court of Paris. 

vo. 

The Century of Inventions of the Mar- 
quis of Worcester, from the original MS. ; 
with historical and explanatory Notes, and 
a Biographical Memoir and an original por- 
trait. Svo. 
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GuiLT ; or the Anniversary ; a tragedy, 
translated from the German of ‘Adolphus 
Millner, by R. P. Gillies, Esq. will speedily 
be published as the first of a series of the 
NEw German Drama. 

For an account of this interesting Tra- 

Y» we refer our readers to our last 

umber. No. II. will contain THE AN- 
CESTREss. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of 


Towns; by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 


of St ’ ,, 
Vor. VI John’s Church, Glasgow 





RGH. 
No II. will be published on the first of Ja- 


nuary. 

The First Book by the Master of Edin- 
burgh ; containing the Lothian Shepherds, 
a pastoral, and other original pieces, chiefly 
Scottish. 

The Rise and Progress of the Public In- 
stitutions of Glasgow, in one volume octavo. 

The Thoughts of One that Wandereth, 
a Poem, in four Books or Reveries, on the 
World, Kings, Prostitution, and Deatn ; by 
William Andrew Mitchell. Post vo. 6s. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 
Mr Britton has just finished, Part I, 
forming a half volume of a yy en ae or 
Vol. V. to his ** Architectural Antiquities 
of Great Britain.” This portion consists 
of 41 Engravings, representing a variety of 
examples of the circular style of Eccle- 
siastical Architecture in England ; includ- 
‘ng some specimens of Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman. These are displayed in 
~ plans, elevations, sections, and views, and 
‘ are ‘calculated to exhibit the progressive 
i or styles in the Architecture 
of this country. The work is intended 
to be completed in 80 plates, with ap- 
ay owette apy press, which will comprise 
an historical, descriptive, and critical essay 
on the rise, progress, and characteristics of 
the ecclesiastical edifices and styles of ar- 
chitecture in England, The work is to be 
completed by the end of the year. 
The same author has also, completed his 
** History and Antiquities of the Metropo- 
litical Church of York, illustrated with 34 
pap of views, elevations, plans, and 
details of the architecture of that edifice ; 
with Biographical Anecdotes of the Arch- 
bi ” : 


He has also produced two out of three 
numbers of ‘* the History and illustrations 
of Lichfield Cathedral.” 

ue Views of the celebrated An- 
tiquities of Pola, in Istria, by Thomas Al- 
Jason, Architect, royal fol. NoI. £3, 15s. 

The History and Antiquities of West- 
minster Abbey; by J. P, Neale, royal 4to. 
Part VIII. 16s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Description of the Gaol of Bury St Ed- 
monds ; by John Carridge, 4to. 14s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Ackerman’s Historical and Characteristic 
“Tour of the Rhine, from Mayence to Co- 
Jogne, Part III. 14s. 

The Cabinet of Arts, No XI. 3s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Time’s Telescope for 1820; or, Astro- 
nomical Occurrences in every month; re- 
marks on the Phenomena of the’ Celestial 
Bodies, Guide to the Almanack, &c. &c. 9s. 

Evening Amusements for 1820; by W. 
Frend. 3s. 

A Commentary on the Systems which 
have been advanced for explaining the Plan- 
etary Motions; by James Burney, Esq. 
R.N. F.R.S. 2s, 6d.» 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Sketch of the life, character, and writings 
of Mad. de Stael; by Mad. Necker te 
Saussure, Svo. 12s. 

The life of William Lord ‘Russell ; b 
Lord John Russell, 2 vols 8vo. Secon 
edition. £1, ls. 

A Memoir of the Marquis of Hastings, 3s. 

BOTANY. 
Flora Greeca Sibthorpiana, Fasciculus V. 
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COMMERCE. 

The Cyclopedia of Commerce; by §& 
Clarke and John Williams, Esq. 4to,' £2, 
10s. . 

A General Commercial Dictionary,’ by 
Thomas Mortimer. Corrected to ‘Aj 
1819, by William Dickinson, aq. re 
£1, 10s, 

Sound Mind, or Contributions: to ‘the 
Natural History and Physiology of the Hy 
man Intellect; by J. Haslam, 8vo. 7s, © 

DRAMA. 

A Short Reign and a M One; 
John Pool. Qs. mo , h 

Dramas for Juvenile Persons; by Rf, 
Howard. 4s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Dramatic Character of 
Sir John Falstaff; by Maurice Morgana, 
Esq. cr. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Numerical Games, consisting of Practical 
Exercises in Arithmetic ; b Thonms Halli. 
day. £1, or in a box £1, 1s. 

Tables for Children, on the most Familigr 
and Pleasing Subjects; by Janffret, ' author 
of ** A-Father's First Lessons,” “ Rolan 
do’s Travels,” &c. with plates, 3s. 6d,’ -’ 

Johnston’s Moveable Characters, ‘with 
hats, caps, and wigs. 4s. _— 

Orthographical Exercises; by Alderson 
18mo. Is. : 

Theory of Education ; by Smart. 8yo. 7. 

The Intellectual Patrimony, or a Father’s 
Instruction ; by James Gilchrist. 8vo. 6 

GEOLOGY. 

A Critical Examination of the Fint 
Principles of Geology, in a series of ; 
by G. B. Greenough, President of the Geo 
logical Society. Svo. 9s. 

King Coal’s Levee, or Geological Bd. 
quette. Third Edition. 45. - 

HISTORY. [ 

The Wandering Jew; or, the Travels 
and Observations of Hareach the Prolong. 
ed; being an authentic account of the mal- 
ners and customs of the most disti 
nations. Illustrated by numerous i, 94 
ings and maps, now first collected and 
ranged ; by the Rev. T. Clark. 88. °° 

The History of Brazil; by Robert Southey. 
4to. vol. III. £3, 3s. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of Scandal, Libe, 
Scandalum Magnatum, and False Rumours} 
by Thomas Starkie, Esg- of Lineolns Jaa, 
Barrister at Law. 8vo. Ils. 

A Treatise on Crimes and Misdemestr 
ours; by W. O. Russell, Esq. of Lincolas 
Inn, Barrister at Law, 2 vols royal $v 
£3, 3s. ° 

A Compendium of the Poor Laws. 18a 

in the 


14s. . 

Cases determined at Nisi: Prius 
Court of King’s Bench,” from 80th to 
George III. inclusive ; by Thomas P 
Esq. 3d edition. Royal 8vo. 13% 
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1319] 
Inquiry into the Law, relative to 

rob Assemblies of the people; by Sir 
C. E. Carrington, F.R.S.A. 2s. © 

The ‘Practice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, in Personal Actions and Ejectments ; 
by.J. F. Archbald, Esq. of Lincolns Inn, 
Barrister at Law. 2 vols 12mo. £1, ls. 

The Parson’s Counsellor and Law of 
Tithes; by Sir Simon Deaze. Royal 8vo. 7th 
edition, with great additions; by Charl. 
Ellis, Esq. of Lincolns Inn, Barrister at 


Law. 
MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise on the Valuation of Annui- 
ties and Assurances on Lives and Survivor- 
ships, and on constructing Tables ; by Jo- 
shua Milne, actuary to the Sun Life As- 
surance Society. 2 vols 8vo. £1, 10. 

The Gentleman’s Mathematical Compa- 
nion for the year 1820. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Leybourn’s Mathematical Repository, No 


11. 
MEDICINE. . 

Essays on Phrenology, or an Inquiry in- 
to the Principles of Drs Gall and Spurz- 
heim; by G. Combe, 8vo. 12s. 

Observations on the Diseases and Malfor- 
mation of the Head; by William Wadd, 
Esq, F.L.S. 10s.6d. 

A General Index to the London Medical 
and Physical Journal ; comprising an ana- 
lytical table of the contents of the first forty 
volumes of that work. 8vo. £1, 18. 

Elements of Physiology; by A. Riche- 
rand, 3d edition. 8vo. 12s. 

A Treatise on the Radical Cure of Her- 
nia, or Rupture, by intentional means; by 
William Dufour. 5s. 

A complete System of Domestic Medi- 
cine, for the use of families; by J. Ingle. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Letters on Coughs, Consumption, Asth- 
ma, Ke. 3s. 

Commentaries on the Diseases of Chil- 
dren ; by Dr J. Clarke. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of 
Dropsies ; by Dr John Blackall. 10s. 6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

An Introduction to Mineralogy, with 153 
Figures of Minerals ; by Robert Bakewell. 
8vo. £1, 1s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Quarterly Review, No XLIII. 6s. 

El Obsetvador en Londres, No III. 3s. 

The Pamphleteer, No XXIX. 6s. 6d. 

The supe of Lieuténant-Colonel C. B. 
Buer, to the Marquis of Hastings, against 
phe conduct of Sir S. Smith. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Pointing of Naval Ord- 
hance ; by Sir W. Congreve. 5s. 

Lessons of Thrift, published for General 
Benefit; by a distinguished member of the 
aa Club. Royal 8vo. Coloured plates. 

4 48.. “ 

The New Views of Mr Owen impartially 

$ by H. G. Macnab, M.D. 8vo. 


-Loyal Effusions, written during the last 
twelve years; by # Naval Officer. Gs. 
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The British Melodist, or Natlonal Song 
Book. 4s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the conduct of Mr Sets 
jeant Praed, as chairman of the Audit 
Board. 3s. 

Franklin's Memoirs, vols 5 and 6. Svo. 


8. 

A Practical Treatise to render the Art of 
Brewing more Kasy, &c.; by C. N. Hays 
man; with an engraving. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 

The British Imperial Calendar for 1820; 
by John Debrett. 6s. with the Companion 
and Index. 8s. 

Ackermann’s new Books of Fashionable 
Carriages. £1, 1s. 

Remarks, Critical ahd Moral, on the Ta- 
lents of Lord Byron, and the tendency of 
Don Juan; by the author of Hypocrisy. 


MUSIC. 

A brief Account of what was actuall 
done at the Second Examination of Mr 
Eager’s Pupils, educated on Mr Logier’s 
System; by J. Eager. 1s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review, Part V. 5s. 

NATURAL HisTORY. 

Report of the Linnzan Society of New 
England, relative to a large Mafife Ani+ 
mal, or Sea-Serpent, 200 feet long, seeh 
near Cape Anne, and in other parts of the 
American seas, with a plate. 4s. 

NOVELS. 

Anastasius; or Memoirs of a Greek, 
written at the close of the eighteenth cen« 
tury. 3 vols crown 8vo. £1: 11: 6. 

The Highland Castle and the Lowland 
Cottage; by Rosalia St Clair. 4 vols 12mo. 
22s. 

Stories for the middle rank of Society, 
and Tales for the Common People; by 
Hannah More. 2 vols. New edition. 14s. 

POETRY. 

Poems, by Joshua Russell. 6s. 

Lorenzo, or the Tale of Redemption. 
4s, 6d. * 

Almagro, Poem, in five cantos. 8vo. 
%s. 6d. 

The Georgeda; by Francisco Paula Me-« 
dina. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Tour of Dr Syntax through London, 
or the Pleasures and miseries of the Metros 
polis. Syo. £1. 

POLITICS. 

Comments on some recent Political Dis. 
cussions, with an of the fallacy of 
the Sinking Fund; by A. H. Chambers. 
2s. 6d. 

‘Observations on the present State of Af- 
fairs, and the conduct of the Whigs. 

A concise and impartial gs 4 on the 
British Constitution; by J. D. ‘ 
Solicitor. 5s. 6d. 

A Second Letter to the Earl of Liver. 
pool, on the Bank Reports, by Thomas 
Atwood, Esq. 3s. 

An Essay on the Employment of the 
Poor; by R. A. Slaney. 

The British Constitution analysed ;, by a 
Doctor of Laws. 2yols. 12mo. 16s, 


? 
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Safe Method of rendering Income arising 
from Personal Property, available for re- 
ducing the Poor Rates, &c. Is. 6d. 

The Political House that Jack Built. Is. 

The Loyalist’s House that Jack Built. 1s. 

Origin of Dr Slop’s name. Is. 

A Letter on the Poor Laws ; by R. Blake- 
more, Esq. 

woe. wh tenga Castlereagh, concerning a 


ise. 

A Letter to Lord Russel on Parliamen- 
~< Reform. 2s. 6d. 

Arrangement for the Distressed 
Working Classes ; by Robert Owen. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the House of Commons on 
the present difficulties and discontents of 
the British Empire. 2s. 6d. 

A Second Letter to the Prince Regent ; 
by the Rev. T. L. Berguer. 2s. 6d. 

A Trifling Mistake in Lord Erskine’s re- 
cent Preface, noticed and corrected ; by the 
Author of the Defence of the People. 
2s. 6d. 

Elements of a Plan for the Liquidation of 
the Public Debt of the United Kingdom ; 
by Richard Heathfield. 2s. 

The Beauties of Cobbett. 6d. 

A Letter to the Gentlemen of England, 
upon the present Critical conjuncture of 
Affairs. 2s. 


An Appeal from the Judgments of Great 
Britain, respecting the United States of 
America, Part I. ; by Robert Walsh, Jun. 
Esq. 18s. 

A Letter to Earl Fitzwilliam, relative 
to the late York Meeting ; by a Member of 
no Party. 2s. 6d. 

, THEOLOGY. 

Sermons ; by the Rev. C. Bradley ; third 
edition. 10s. 6d. 

A Century of Christian Prayers on Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. Svo. 8s. 

Sermons on various Subjects; by the 
late Rev. M. West. 2 vols. 8vo. £1, Is. 

A Sermon preached in Great St Mary’s 
Church, Cambridge ; by the Rev. T. Cal- 
vert. Is. 6d. 

Part V. of the Book of Common Prayer, 
with notes, &c.; by the Rev. Richard 
Mant. 4to. 4s. 

Chronological History of Jesus Christ. 

The Christian. No. III. 2d. 

The Christian Champion. No. I. 4d. 

Popular Tracts on Infidelity. No. I. 

Christian Essays; by the Rev. S. C. 
Wilkes. 2 vols. 8vo. T4s. 

The Truth and Excellence of the Chris- 
tian Religion, in three Sermons; by the 
Rev. Richard pren o_ main 

A to Apeleuthenes ; by John Bent- 
ley. oe 7d. ” 

Passing Events, correspondent with An- 
cient Prophecies, a Sermon; bythe Rev. 
Dr Nance. Is. 6d. 

The Religion of Mankind; by the Rev. 
Robert Burnside, A. M. 2 vels. 8vo. 
£1, 8s. 

A Letter to the Bishop of St David's, 
occasioned by his Lordship's misconceptions 

1 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 
The History of the County of Cambridge ; 
of Ancient and Modern Cambridge, with 
the ve of Ely; by Edmund Carter.- Re. 
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and 


printed from the rare edition of 1753, 

W. Upcott of the London Institution. 100 
copies on small, and 40 on large 7 
8vo. £1, 8s. sift > 

A Statistical, Commercial, and Political 
Description of Venezuela, Trinidad, Mar. 
garita, and Tobago ; containing Anecdotes 
and Observations, illustrative of the 
and present state of those Countries ; fom 
the French of M. Lavaysse, with an Intro. 
duction and Index, by the Editor. yo, 
ls. 

The History and Antiquities of York 
Cathedral, with 35 Plates; by John Bret. 
ton, F.S. A. 4to. £3, 15s. 

Views of the Seats of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in the United Kingdom ; by J. 
P. Neall. No. XX. 4s. 

The Picture of England ; or Historical 
and Descriptive delineations of the most 
curious Works of Nature and Art, in each 
County, with 252 Engravings; by J. N. 
Brewer. 2 vols. 12mo. £1, 4s. 

A Topographical and Historical Descrip- 
tion of the County of Somerset; by Mr 
Nightingale. 8vo. 12s. 

The History and Topography of the 
Parish of Sheffield, in the County of York; 
by Joseph Hunter. £4, 4s. 

Topographical and Historical Account of 
Norwich. 12mo. 

Historical and Topographical Description 
of Warwickshire; by T. Smith. 5s. 6d. 

A Compendious Account of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 2s. 6d. 

Walks through Bath, with 21 Views; 
by P. Egan. 12s. 

An Accurate Description of the Cape of 
Good Hope and its dependencies, by Capt 
Ben Stout. 6s. 

America and the British Colonies; by 
Wm. Kingdom, Jun. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Description of the Gaol of Bury St Ed- 
monds; by T. Orridge. 4to. 14s. 

The Ambulator; or Tour of twenty-five 
miles round London, with Views. 12h 
edition. 12s. 

Notes on Africa ; particularly those parts 
between Cape Verde and the River Congo, 
with an Appendix on the Cape of Good 
Hope; by G. A. Robertson, Esq, 8% 
lis. 


An Engraved Table, shewing the dis- 
tances between the different Posting Inns 
in Sussex; by Crauter and Sons. 46 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

France as it is; Not Lady Morgsn’s 
France ; by William Playfair. 2 vols. 8v0 
£1, 4s. . 

A Second Journey through Persia @ 
Constantinople in the Years 1810 and 
1816 ; by James Morier, Esq. Royal 4t0. 
£3, 13s. 6d. 
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An Abri 
Voyages and Travels in Europe; by the 
Rev. T. Clark. 8s. 

Letters from Palestine, d 
Tour through Galilee and J » with 


ent of the most Popular 
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some Account of the Red Sea, and of the 
resent State of Jerusalem, with Plates; by 
. R. Joliffe, A. M. 
Journal of New Voyages and Travels. 
No. 1X. 38s. 





EDINBURGH. 


The Sin and Danger of being Lovers of 
Pleasure more than Lovers of God; by the 
Rev. Andrew Thomson, A.M. Minister of 
St George’s Church, Edinburgh. The se- 
cond edition. 18mo. 2s. 

Postcript to the third edition of Peter's 
Letters. Sve. Is. 

Ivanhoe, a Romance; by the author of 
Waverly, &c. 3 vols post octavo. £1, 10s. 

The Visionary, Nol, 2, and 3, witha 
preface. 12mo. ~ 

On the Use and Abuse of Charity ; ear- 
nestly addressed to Associations for relief of 
the distressed throughout the country, 44. 

Thoughts on a Parliamentary Reform, a 
new edition. 1d. 

An Introduction to Algebra, in which the 
fundamental rules are clearly demonstrated, 
and the whole rendered easy to every capa- 
city; with an Appendix, containing the se- 
lections of 100 Algebraical Questions ; by 
Robert Sharp, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Edinburgh. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Edinburgh Instructor, No CXIII. for 
December 1819. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, No XIII. 

Letters to a Friend, containing Strictures 
on a recent publication upon Primitive 
Christianity ; by Mr John Walker, formerly 
Fellow of Dublin College; by J. A. Hal- 
dane. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

A System of Mineralogy, in which Mi- 
nerals are arranged according to the Natu- 
ral History method ; by Robert Jameson, 
Regius Professor of Natural History, Lec- 
turer on Mineralogy, and keeper of the 
Museum in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Third edition, enlarged and im- 
proved. 3 vols. 8vo, with engravings. £2, 
16s. bds. 

Abridgement of Roman Antiquities, pro- 
per names, and Geography; to which are 
added, a few grammatical observations for 
the use. of schools; by Robert Mundell, 
A.M. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Report on the Statements of the Lord 
Provost, and Mr A. Bruce, respecting the 
affairs of the city of Edinburgh; with an 
Appendix, containing abstracts of the city’s 
Income and Expenditure, for twelve years 
preceding Martinmas 1818, and other State- 
ments; by John Greig, Accountant, Bur- 
gess and Guild Brother of the city. 2s. 6d. 

Elocutionary Exercises; by P. M. Dar- 
ing. 12mo, bound 3s. 

rt of the Committee of the Guildry 
of the City of Edinburgh. 6d. 

A Compendium of Anatomy, human and 
comparative, intended principally for the 


use of Students; Seventh Edition, enlarged 
and improved; by A. Fyfe, M.D. 4 vols 
8vo. £2, 2s. 

Observations upon some of the Charac- 
teristic Doctrines of the Gospel, a Charge 
delivered in June 1819 to the Clergy of the 
Episcopal Communion of Brechin ; by the’ 
Right Reverend George Gleig, L.L.D., &c. 
their Bishop. 2s. 

A Short Account of the Commencement, 
Progress, and Present State of the Buildings 
belonging to the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh. S8vo. Stitched. 

Chronological List of the Royal Company 
of Scottish Archers. 8vo. Stitched. 

A Treatise on Aneurism, with numerous 
Additions, and 2 Memoir on the Ligature 
of the principal Arteries of the Extremities ; 
by Antonio Translated from the 
Italian, with Additional Cases, and an Ap- 
pendix; by J. H. Wishart, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. Second Edi- 
tion. §8vo. 15s. 

The Collectanea Greca Majora, Vol. ITT. 
in two Parts; by Professor Dunbar. 15s. 
The Farmer’s Magazine, No 30. 3s. 

Discourses and Essays on Subjects of 
Public Interest; by Stevenson Macgill, 
D. D. Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity A Glasgow. 12mo. 6s. a 

Denholm’s Synopsis of Geography, Con- 
taining the Klanentity Prinaples Ce that 
Science, and a concise Description of the 
Divisions of the Earth. A new Edition, 
with considerable Additions and Improve- 
ments; by Alexander Watt, of the Glas. 
gow Academy. 6s. half bound, calf. 

A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. 
Lord Castlereagh, &c. upon the Alarming 
State of the Country; shewing the cause of 
the present Distress, and pointing out the 
only remedy for relieving the People from 
their embarrassments, and of promoting in- 
ternal peace and unanimity throughout the 
British Empire; by Verax. 6d. 

Notes on the Law of Arbitration ; being 
chiefly intended as a guide to Merchants, 
Farmers, Tradesmen, and desirous 
of rer that excellent method of termi- 
nating differences, and to Arbiters whe ma: 
be chosen by them for that purpose. Wi 
an Appendix of Forms; by John Parker, 
Solicitor, Supreme Courts. 8vo. 6s. ; 

The Marrow. of Radical Reform; or, 
The Dial between Tam Shuttle and 
John Turnip.. 24d. 

An Exposure of the Calumnies Circulated 
by the Enemies of Social Order, and reiter- 
ated by their Abettors, against the Magi- 





strates and the Yeomanry Cavalry of Man- 
chester and Salford; by Francis Philips. 
Second Edition. 2s. : 

A Country Wedding, and other poems, 
illustrative of Soottish Character and Man- 
ners in the country ; by Alexander Fordyce. 
12mo. 6s. 

A New Theory of Causation, with Criti- 
cal remarks upon Professor aed In- 
quiry ating Cause and Effect; con- 
taining also, a New Theory of the Earth, 
by which the formation of Coal, the saltness 
of the Ocean, the cause of the rounded ap- 

sd ured and po ond hho mary 
itherto inexplicable, are ratio: account- 
ag ont f the W sa f 
iption of the Western o 
Scotland ; including the Isle of Man ; com- 
prising an Account of their Geological 
Structure; with remarks on their Agricul- 
ture, Economy, Scenery, and Antiquities ; 
by J. Macculloch, M. D. F. L. 8S. In two 
large volumes octavo, with a volume of 
illustrative Engravings in quarto. £3, 3s. 
In 


*,* The volume of Plates accompanying 
this Work, (and forming volume third) is 
pany illustrative of the above interest- 

g Islands, and consists of 10 highly 
finished Views, 23 Plates of Geological 
Strata, end 10 Mups beautifully coloured, 
the whole from drawings by the Author, 
with copious descriptions. 

’ Decisions of the First and Second Divi- 
sions of the Court of Session, from Novem- 
ber 1817 to November 1818; collected by 
J. Wilson, G. Tait, R. Rollo, and M. A. 
Fletcher, Esqrs. Advocates. By appoint- 
ment of the Faculty of Advocates. Folio. 


18s. 
Decisions of the First and Second Di- 
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visions of the Court of Session, from No» 


vember 1810 to November 1811. Second” 
Edition. £1, 10s. sewed. And ftom Nos 
vemiber 1811 to 1812. Second Edition, 
£1, 11s, 6d. sewed. N.B.—In consequence 
of the above Parts being ‘ Reprinted,” 
Complete Sets of the ‘* Faculty Decisions,” 
from the Division of the Court, may now be 
had, cOmmencing with November 1808. 

Christian Loyalty; or Obedience to the 
Civil Magistrate, a Sermon, addressed to 
the’ Epi Congregation in St Paul’s 
Chapel, Carrubber’s Close; by the Rev. 
Edward Craig, M. A. of St Edmund Hall, 
Oxon. Chaplain to the Earl of Morton. 
Public Records of Scotland.—Geéneral Re» 

gister-house, Edinburgh. 
Nov. 12. 1819. 

The Right Honourable his Majesty's 
Commissioners on the Public Records of 
the Ki + have been pleased to autho. 
rise the sale of the following Works, pre. 
pared and published under their direction. 

1. The Acts of the Parliament of Scot. 


land. 

Vol. II. =A. D. 1424—A. D. 1567. 

Volk. III. —A. D. 1567—A. D. 1592. 

Vol. IV. —A. D. 1593—A. D. 1625, 

Vol. V. —A. D. 1625—A. D. 1641, 

Vol. VI. —A. D. 1643—A. D. 1651. 
Price of the five volumes, (half bound) 
£11, 11s. 

II. Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Sco- 
torum, in publicis Archivis asservatum.— 
A. D. 1306—A. D. 1424. £2, 2s. half 
bound. 

III. Inquisitionum ad capellam Domini 
Regis Retornatarum quz in Archivis Pub- 
licis Scotiae, ad huc servantur Abbreviatis. 
Three volumes, (half bound) £6, 6s. 





New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho-Square, London. 


ZuvREs complétes de M. la Baronne de 
Stal, publiées par son fils ; précédées d’une 
notice sur le caractére et les écrits de M. 
de Sta#l, par Madam Necker de Saussure. 
Tom. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8vo. and subscription in 
advance for the three last volumes, (16, 17, 
and 18) per vol. 9s. ; on vellum paper, per 
vol. 18s. 

Connoissance des tems pour 1822, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Cottu, de l’Administration de la Justice 
Criminelle en Angleterre, et de l’esprit du 
Gouvernment Anglais, 8vo. 7s. 

Goerres, l’Allemagne et la Revolution ; 
traduit de lallemand ; par C. A. Scheffer, 
Svo. 6s. 

Garnier, Histoire de la Monnaie, 2 vols 
8vo. 16s. 

Voyage pittoresque de Constantinople et 
des Rives du Bosphore, par Melling, Liv- 
raison XIII. et complementiare, atlas folio. 
£6:16:6: The work complete in one 
volume. £84. 


D’Aubuisson de Voisins, Traite de la 
Géognosie, cu Exposé des Conneissances 


actuelles sur la constitution physique et mi- 
nérale du Globe terrestre, 2 vols 8vo. £1, 
6s. 

Azais Jugement impartial sur Napoléon, 
ou Considerations Philosophiques sur son 
Caractere, son Elevation, sa chute, et les 
resultats de son Gouvernement, &c. 8vo. 
8s. 

D’ Agincourt, Histoire de 1’Art par les 
Monumens, Livraison XXII. in folio. £2. 

Two more Livraisons will complete the 
work. 

Collection Historique des ordres de Che- 
valerie civils et militaires, existans chez les 
différens peuples du Monde; par M. A. 
Perrot, gr. in 4to. avec 40 planches coloriées. 
£2:12:6. 

Encyclopédie Methodique. LX XXVIII 
Livraison, 3 vols 4to. avec 50 planches. 
£3, 12s. 

Cuvier, Recueil des Eloges historiques 
lus dans les Séances publiques de I’Insti- 
tute Royal de France, 2 vols 8vo, 41. 

Strabon, Géographie, traduit du “rec en 
Francois, Tem. V.4to. £2, 12s. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—Dec. 11th 1819. 





Sugar. The sugar market, after an advance, has since returned to its former low and 
languid state. Even the disastrous accounts lately received from the West Indies, of the 
devastation occasioned in most of the islands by the late tremendous hurricanes, and the 
consequent diminution of the ensuing crops, se yet no effect upon the market, a stro’ 
proof of the deplorable stagnation of trade in this country. The continent of Europe ‘is, 
now also getting very considerable supplies of this article from the Brussels, the East In- 
dies, and Cuba; but the chief cause of the great depreciation in value of this article, is 
owing to the want of consumpt both in the United Kingdom, and: on the Continent, 
arising wholly from their poverty and want of trade. On this head, we can add nothing 
aw what has appeared in our former reports. Very fine sugars are still in consider- 
able demand, and at better, though comparatively greatly reduced prices. —Cotton. Notwith- 
standing the importations are considerably decreased, (about 40,000 bags less than last . 
year) and the unfavourable accounts of the crops in India, still the price of cotton re- 
mains nearly upon a level. It cannot be otherwise, from the great stock on hand, and 
which cannot be greatly reduced owing to the stagnation of business.—Coffte. Maintains a 
good price, as may be expected ; continues to fluctuate, according to the accounts from the 
Continent. Upon the whole, however, coffee seems. to be the only article of commerce at 


present, for which there may be said to be a fair demand. Appearances would indicate, 


that the market for this article may remain for some time much in its present state.—In 
no other article of trade can we point out any material difference. There is, in fact, no 
demand to occasion any alteration ; and all seems to remain stationary at our quotations. 

The alarming situation of all the manufacturing districts has put a complete stop to 
business. In extensive districts of country, it is completely suspended, and terror and 
alarm now occupy the minds of thousands. It is impossible things can remain in their 
present state many weeks—nay, even days longer. People at a distance from, and un- 
connected with the manufacturing districts, have no idea of the terrible dangers and prin- 
ciples which assail the peaceable part of the community in those places.’ It is dou if 
the precautionary measures taken, may be able to prevent the most disastrous conse- 
quences ; and it is evident, the preventative measures, which imperious necessity renders 
it necessary to take, will only hurry on the intended convulsion. Of the horrible plans of 
the disaffected, there can no longer be any doubt ; and we confess our fears are greater 
than our hopes, that the storm may pass away without leaving fearful marks of its ravages. 
Be it as it may, there are principles planted in the minds of a mass of our population 
which half a century will not eradicate, and which will long keep this country in a fever 
of anxiety and alarm. To the wisdom of parliament, the decision and energy of the exe- 
cutive, and to the awakened feelings of the sound part of our population, we look with 
confidence to crush the designs of treason, and bring the guilty to speedy punishment. It 
is not those who are suffering the greatest hardships which now menace and alarm this 
country ; on the contrary, the former most anxiously wish to be freed from their torment- 
ors, who in general are men who have plenty of work, and even high wages. ‘These men, 
for their own criminal views,-endeavour to hurry on the poor and needy to pillage, 
plunder, and destruction. The day is at hand, we hope, when the one will be eff y 
relieved, and the other punished. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 29th Nov. 1819. 









































2d. 8th. 15th. | 22d. 29th. 

Bank stock, os:78 Fi. Pe le 
3 per cent. reduced, | 66) | 66% 7}| 663 %| 66 9/| — 
3 per cent. consols,o--- | 67 673 83] 67} 4)| 67% 3 —_— 
4 per cent. consols, 833 t 84, 4] 84 4 {| 84 # — 
5 per cent. navy ann..-| 102g @ | 1035 44 | 103g 4) 103 #3 — 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann.| —— 65% 653 653 — 
India stock, 207 eaten 209 —_— 
-—— bonds, 6 8 pr. 7 8 pr. 7 pr. 8 6 pr. nites 
Exchequer bills, 2d. p.d...| 1 3dis. | par. 2 dis.| 1 2 dis. 1 3 dis. —_— 
Consols for acc. — —_— —_— _—— —_— 
American 3 per cent.....| —= — _— — —_— 
newloan,6p.c.}  —— { _—— — — —_— 

French 5 per cents. see (71 fr. 60¢.'70 fr. 25.170 fr. 20¢.) —— —_— 
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Course of Exchange, Dec. 3.——Amsterdam, 11: 18:0U. Antwerp, 12:0. Ex, 
Hamburgh, 36:0:0U. Frankfort, 1504 Ex. Paris,25:10:0U. Bourdeaux, 25: 40, 
Madrid, 35} effect. Cadiz, 354 effect. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 48}. Genoa, 444. Malta, 
46. Naples, 39. Palermo, 117 per oz. Oporto, 53}. Rio Janeiro, 58. Dublin, 11}. 


Cork, 11}. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.—Portugal gold, in coin, £3: 18:6. Foreign gold, 
in bars, £3: 18:0. New doubloons, £3: 16:0. New dollars, 5s. Od. Silver, in bars, 


5s, 2d. F 





PRICES CURRENT.—December 11.—London, November 5, 1819. 




































































Muse. LEITH. | GLASGOW. {LIVERPOOL.| LONDON. 
SUG Brown, .cwt| 60 to 65/56 to 60/56 w 61157 to 59 sisieea 3 
ese ie Se HS BR) fame 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . [155 150 | — -|- -|- — 
Powderditto, . + {ll2 114{— —-|— —/ 91 112 
Single ditto, ps p 08 12;— — (105 106 | 90 117 
Small ye en 102 | = — (105 108 | 87 88 
owe: (5 mit xt Oe 
MOLASSES, British, ewt. 31 32/31 6 352/32 526/}2%0d — 07 G 
= good, and fine ord. | 98 110 | — — }109 120 | 90 122 
Mid. good, aimee as 1z2);— _ 5-4 pad 124 150 = 
Diet goodand fine ora, (102 12 | — —|10 8=— 128 | — - 5 007 
eee Ce ed rr 
St —_— a — —_— 
panty (in Bond) bj 7 8/8 83 % i - © 0 9 
Jam. Rum, 160-P. gall rt PB ata Ss2d}2Il 3 2 oe $04 . 081 
Brandy ‘hex —_ _-|— _ 4 .S. 017 
EE ES es ae a el 
Wi B.S.) 21 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd.| 60 oe} — ates —less 6s ol{Fs:} 810 4S 
Red, 44 54) — -|- 52 58 0 se in 
Boanigh White, tt.| 34 55 |— opie 130 «668 o {BSE 95n 0 
Teneriffe, pipe.| 30 35 | — =e = | = — || F-3. 5 98 16 0 
Madeira, + + + | 60 70 | — -/- —|1 50 0/{FS} S15 0 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton.' £7 —-/510 615/65 610/70 — 
abo? 8 —/515 60/615 70/)615 7 5 } 09k 
Compeschy, ° ee 8 —{!610 7 O|7 5 7F15)— _ 
pera PTT Ee ce ee ee 
gpm o|— - 
ee Goeeenhe|l ers 76 8 6/8 0 8 9 /10s Od 10s 6d 7 e. 
. Pine, foot. “a wh ws Prt ows ns 
DittoOak, . - 532 3 6\|— -~|= -|— - £05 
Sl gl ed ed ef 
Honduras y 4181/1218] 11 1 3/11 12 316 0 
St Domingo, di ~f[— o— 11430] 15 20/12 16 aera: 
TAR, American, - bri.| 16 20} — —|16 0170\% 6 — {Ps} 8 ; 2 if 
Archangel, + + | 18 20 |= -|- -—j|1996¢ — Des me 
PITCH, Foreign, - ert} 8 —/— -/— —j|s5 —{{BS}R 18 § 
TALLOW, Rus Yel. Cand. 54 55 | 54 55 | 56 57;52 0 — ' 052 
. . . ri _ _ i a = — 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton.) 50 52 | — ow | —|£99 0 —/sBs..g 091 
— . 44 45}— — | 45 — | 44 10 -_ {BS} 010 of 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 58 60 | — -|- —/|700 7 
Dutch, + + + 58 112 | — -—|— os g0 |JBS.12 0 0 4 
Tr et 45 52 | — ag Pees pad SOT FS.f= 007 
ATS - 10. - ne» Bae itis _ |f BS. 139 
- , Archangel, 90 92 £4 15 {rs} 1 40 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt.| 14 ~|— -|— -|- —{{rs} 0 311 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 35 2h one ond es {Ps : ; 
Montreal ditto, . «| 40 41 | 38 —/38 6 39/43 rt 1 
a Poy se | 35 | 32 3535 6 36 | 56 40 } i hs 
Cod, «+ _ | 84 (p.brh) | 30 32} — ed h on 
BERT EOS Cae. San, B 9 2 9 93/9 7 0 rd 789d 9 0 
a ee ee ee Os ee 
ar 6 : ~~ a 
ay = hy ines -fi 2.2 oii @3 8113 3 28 ) 
» ° _ ~/{/2 629122 24/3/20 2 8 5% 
Siting 2 [= TEL EEL TRI = Mlaclbo ny 
rs t= = 219|— — |j/BS.l= 08 
Qanmpend ce, | — —j/1 4 £7/1 2 26/1.3 1 6/)FS.fS 017 2 
est India, « on ~/11 2 2/1 63 1 13 1 2 7 
Pernambuco, . + | — —ih2 18/1 SE 31 641 5 1 6 2 
Maranham, - {= —/15 1611 35 1 511 5.1 431 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of 
October, and the 23d of November, 1819, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Adams, W. W. Bow-lane, merchant : 

Ashton, J. Harp-lane, ‘lower-street, wine and spi- 
~~ ng! Wakefield, wool-stap] 

Armitage, J. Wakefield, w: ler 

Alder, T. Presbury, Gloucester, victualler 

Archer, J. Strand, hatter 

Andrews, W. N ie-upon-T yne, merchant 

Brown, C. Birmingham, cabinet.maker 

Button, W. Marlborough, builder 

Button, W. . & W. Button, jun. Paternoster- 
row, bookse 

Brown, J. R. & H. M. New Poultry, stationers 

Bramley, T. Nottingham, victualler 

Bryan, J. & W. L. Bryan, Grocers’ Hall court, 


printers =. 

Burford, W. Gillingham, Kent, fishmonger 

Bryan, J. Oxford-street, silk-mercer ~ 

Birch, H. & J. Green, Sheffield, cutlers 

Bowden, T. & T. Bradshaw, Mile’s-lane, ware- 
housemen 

Bowen, C. Hackney-road, surgeon 

Burn, T. Southend, Essex, brick-maker 

Bampfield, J. W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant 

Backhouse, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Backler, J. Newman-street, Oxford-street, dealer 
in stained glass 

Blogg, B- Bull-and-Mouth-street, wine-merchant 

Bishop, D. Great Surrey-street, upholsterer 

Barlow, J. Manchester, innkeeper 

Brewman, B._H. Holywell-street, Strand, silk-mer- 


cer 

Callanan, C. & J. Connor, Lime-street, soap-makers 

Cronin, W. Snow’s-fields, general provision-dealer 

Collins, J. Newport, Monmouth, common brewer 

Cope, J. L. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant 

Craney, J- Holborn-bridge, grocer 

Carter, E. Bristol, butter-factor 

Choppin, F. H. Whetstone, horse-dealer 

Crisp, C. Bristol, cordwainer 

Carruthers, T. Longtown, Cumberland, butter 
and bacon factor 

Chartres, G- Seymour-street, Euston-square, con- 
fection 


er 

Chown, C. Manchester, hosier 

Clarke, W. Leicester-street, tailor 

Champness, S. Fulham, market-gardener 

Chappell, J. S. Oxford-street, hosier 

Clutten, V. Halesworth, Suffolk, brandy-merchant 

Davenport, S. & R. Fayle, Manchester, engravers 
to calico-printers 

Davey, J. St James’s-walk, Clerkenwell, carpenter 

Daniell, J. & J. Parry, Bristol, tinmen 

Drewry, J. Stafford, stationer 

Elliott, J. Farnham, common brewer 
dmonds, G. A. Dudley, shopkeeper 

Eames, W. Haymarket, horse-dealer 

Farmer, N. lane, Bermondsey, rope-maker 

Furley, S. & R. Dodd, Milton, Kent, hoymen 

Fisher, F. Bristol, coal-merchant 

Field, J. Newgate-market, butcher 

Fawdington, W. Warwick-square, cabinet-maker 

Fildes, J. Lamb’s Conduit-street, upholsterer 

Fisher, J. Bristol, victualler 

Forster, R. Old Broad-street, merchant 

Greenwood, G. Hanway, Oxford-street, jeweller 

Garatt, D. Portsea, cabinet-maker 

Goddard, W. jun. Lowestoff, Suffolk, miller 

Gloag, R. Little Hermitage-street, Wapping, fish- 
monger 

Goodwin, B. Orford, Suffolk, grocer : 

Gawan, J. Union-street, Somerstown, cabinct- 
maker 

Harwood, G. Kingston-upon-Hull, porter-merchant 

Henderson, F. Newton-by-the-Sea, Northumber- 
land, fish-dealer 

Hodson, W. Hessle, Kingston-upon-Hull, apothe- 


cary 
Holdship, J,.Cheltenham, dealer and chapman 
Hemming, J. Long-acre, linen-draper 
Hankinson, V. Manchester, grocer 
Harris, T. Evesham, innholder 
Hughes, T. Cheltenham, porter-dealer 
Hartley, S. & W. Tadcaster, common brewers 
Hall, J. P. Liverpool, merchant 
Hughes, C. Hill, Warwick, victualler 
Hartley, J. Manchester, warehouseman 
Hunt, & J..Sharp, Lombard-street, brokers 
Hughes, T. Oxford-street, hosier 
Hughes, W. & F. Todd, Great Winchester-street, 
merchants 


Vout. VI. 


Haw, C. jun. Minories, 

Harvey, J. P. ipowieh, } ten 

— J. W. Greenfield, Holywell, Kent, wire. 
maker 

Hyde, J. C. Union-place, New-road, apothecary 

Isaacs, 1. Newington, glass and chinaman 

Jeffery,:;R. Shadwell Hifgh-etreet, dealer in potatoes 

Jennings, W. Aldersgate-street, butcher 

Jackson, J. Manchi , butcher 

Jackson, E. Uley, Gloucester, clothier 

Johnson, J. New Buckenham, Norfolk, butcher 

degghe.. M. Charles-street, Soho-square, glass-mer- 


¢ 
Kelly, M. Manchester, twist and cotton broker 
Kempe. E. Li ee 1 
emp, J. E. Liv 5 
L 4 . -lane, slop-seller 
Lyons, L. Lower Shadwell, brewer 
Longhurst, J. Egham-Hythe, carpenter 
Langley, E. & W. Belch, Borough, engravers 
Lyne, J. Symmondly, Derby, cotton-spinner 
Lang, H. & G., & W. Lang, Accrington, Lancas- 
ter, calico-printers 
Linton, W. Colchester, linen-manufacturer 
Lowndes, W. & J. Robinson, & H. Neild, Man- 
chester, cotton-merchants oe 
oe G. Bishopsgate-strect, provision -mer- 
chant 


Lamacraft, J. Plymouth, dealer 

Marks, T. R rd, Essex, wine-merchant 

Micci, J. White Lion-street, Norton-falgate, coach 
and harness maker 

Matthie, W. & G. Yates, Liverpool, merchants 

Mullion, M. Liverpool, ship-chandler 

Merry, R. Birmingham, grocer 

Moston, J, Warrington, grocer 

Moss, A. High-street, Shadwell, slopseller 

Martin, G. Gloucester, pin-manufacturer 

Mitchinson, T. Great Driffield, York, r 

Nowell, J. High-town, near Leeds, er 

Nicholson, T. Liverpool, timber-merchant 

Nickson, S. Chester, cabinet-maker_ . 

Nedby, W. Lamb’s Conduit-street, upholsterer 

Nuttall, J. Manchester, bookseller 

— J. London-terrace, Hackney-road, mer- 
e t 


Owen, J. Cheapside, warehouseman 

Oswald, R. Beccles, Suffolk, tanner | 

Parkes, B. Aldermanbury, British wine-merchant 

Porter, J. Frome Selwood, Somerset, elothier 

Peet, W. Ironmonger-lane, merchant 

Pannell, J. sen. Ld Surrey, brick-maker 

Pullen, Spread Eagle-court, Finch-lane, bill-broker 

Peacock, R. Charing, Kent, miller 

Perkins, S. Midford, Somerset, dealer 

Peagam, W. jun. Plymouth, tailor 

Papworth, R. Cambridge, cow-keeper 

Reed, F. Bristol, butcher : 

Ringer, J. Lucas-street, Commercial-road, baker 

Ross, C. Great Barr, Stafford, brush-maker 

Robinson, J. Hanley, Stafford, merchant 

Relph, J. Carlisle, woollen-draper 

Rutland, T. Wootton-under 2, grocer 

Rowland, R. Strand, linen-draper 

Sharp, J. B. Queen-street, Cheapside, warehouse - 
man 

Sproston, S. London, merchant _ 

Say, R. Piper’s Inn, Somerset, wine-merchant 

Scott, Bird-street, Wapping, builder 

Smith, T. Armitage, Stafford, maltster 

Savage, E. Uppe: North-place, Gray’s-Inn-lane,grocer 

Suffield, W. Birmingham, printer 

Tennant, B. J. & W. Garnett, Liverpool, mer- 
chants 

Tanner, E. St Dunstan’s-hill, general merchant 

Thurnell, Goulstone-square, Whitechapel, uphol- 
sterer 

Terry, R. Holborn-bridge, haberdasher ; 

Thomas, M. & W. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars- 
road, linen-drapers 

Turner, P. H. & C. Johnson, London-wall, horse- 
dealers 

Taylor, G. North Bierley, York, shopkeeper 

Taylor, J. Fore-street, Cripplegate, draper e 

Taylor, W. Little George-street, Bermondsey N 
road, Surrey, bricklayer ‘ 

Tabram, W. Fendrayton, Cambridge, butcher 

Thomy T.L ter, ironmonger 

Webster, T. Chedgrave, Norfolk, printer 

Welli , J. jun- Chard, Somerset, groeer 

2Y 
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Wilson, i Old Broad-street, merchant 

Wilson, I. Worksop, money-scrivener 

Walker, S. Birmingham, merchant 

Wenham, J. Beckley, Sussex, tailor and draper 

White, B. Maiden-lane, Wood-street, hosier 

Wattam, T. Great Grimsby, Lincoln, comn-desler 
Ward, D. Brisley, Norfolk, seed-merchant 

Wright, C. Strand, wine-merchant 


Register.—Commercial Report. 





[ Dee. 


Wright, J. Doncaster, miller 
, J. jun. Portsea, baker 

White, H. arminster, Wiilts, linen-draper 
Woodhouse, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer 
Wrangle, J. Amwell, Hertford, coach-master 
Ww J., D. Martindale, & J. Fisher, Poultry, 

“ warehousemen 
Zameira, J. Bevir Marks, St Mary-axe, grocer 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 30th 
November 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


or ag A. merchant, Bridgend of Alness, Ross- 
Carrick, J. dealer in china and earthen ware, Glas- 


ci, stg oy manufacturer, Langholm 
ic, D. merchant-tailor, St Andrews 
funiee Copperas Company, and Mrs M. Ewi 
Lightbot}, and J- and J. Upeety, residing at Hur: 
now inG 
Hogg & os. rfoetchants and manufacturers, 
ls hire 
Lumsden, aang _—~ Dysart 
Maclane, A. merchant, Glasgow 
Macnab, A. & Co. merchants and commission- 
agents, Glasgow; and A. Macnab, R. Wyllie, 
and R. Stewart, individua! partners 


unict, . 


M‘Call, J. & Sons, merchants, Glasgow; and J. 
M‘Call, merchant, Copenhagen, J. G. M‘Call, 
merchant in St Croix, both lately in Glasgow 

eae: E. merchant, Glasgow 
M‘Cubbing, J. cattle-dealer, Springfield, Dumfries- 
shire 

Peacock, R. & Sons, merchants, Paisley 

Pinkerton, J. jun. brewer, Glasgow 

Robey, G. merchant, Anstruther 

Smith, J. & Son, & Co. booksellers, eet 

Stewart, R. flesher and cattle-dealer, G — 

Thomson, A. & W. manufacturers, Dubbyside, 
Fifeshire 

Torrance, J. brewer and innkeeper, Galston, Ayr- 


shire 
Wills, P. jeweller, Glasgow 




















i 
London, Corn Exchange, Dec. 6. | Liverpool, Dec. 6. 
s. s. s.||Wheat, sd 8d. dad. a ad 
Wheat,red, new 56 to 60] Boilers . . 50to 52\ per 70 Ibs. Pease, for. 45 0't0 520 
Fine..... 60to 65|New.... . 52to 5i|\English . 10 0 to 10 6/Rice, p.cwt. 0 0to 00 
Superfine . 64to 66|Small Beans. 44to 46/\Scotch . 9 Oto 9 6)Flour, Eng. 540 to560 
Es.White . + 56to 60|/Tick ... 38 to 40\\Irish, new §% 6to 8 8/—Seconds . 500 to52 0 
Fine. » + 62to 66/Foreign . ..40to 42/Dantzic . 9 6 to 10 0/!rishp.2401b. 14 0 to 45 0 
Su ++ 68to 71|Feed Oats .18to 21|\Wismar. . 9 6to10 0)Ameri. p.bl. 00to 00 
Old ...... 75to 78/Fine.. . . 21to 22)\American. 8 3 to 9 0|-—Sour do. . 35 0 to 36 0 
Rye ....++ 50to 52} Polanddo . . 22to 24| Quebec . .. 8 6to 8 cm Pp. bush. 
Barley... . 27to 31/Fine,... 25to 27/| arley, pe r 60 Ibs. — White . Oto 0 
+++ + 32to 54] Potato do... 24to 26/| ishgrind.46to 50\—Red . . Oto 0 
on 2... 36to 40| Fine... .. 27 to 50||Malting... 6 Oto 7 0/Qatmeal, per 2401b. 
re - 0 to 60] Flour, p-sack 55to 60)/Irish. . . 4 6to 5 o|English 33 0 to 35 0 
+ ++ + 68to 75) Seconds . 50 to 55)|Scotch « « 4 6to 5 ojScotch .. 0 to54 0 
Hog Pease . . 4t0 49 North Country bo to 55]| Foreign - 46to 5 ojltish-... - 28 0 to 540 
le . . .50to 51|Pollard . . 20to 28|\Maltp.9gls. 10 0 to1l 0 Butter, Beef, Se 
te,new.. 46to 50 — oce Of roll Rye, for. 56 0 to 38 O/Butter, per ewt. s & 
[ate r 45 > P —_— ee 86 to : 
nglis: . to Newry . . 2 to 
Seeds, §c.— Ne ov. 5. |Seotch pota, 3 6tos 9| Waterford, new Oto 0 
Se t-| s. s-||Welsh . 3 6 to3 9\Cork,3d .. 72to 0 
Must. Brown, 15to 20| Hempseed.. —to —|\Irish, new 3 3to3 8/Pickled, . 78to 0 
—White. . 6to 11| Linseed, crush. —to —|——old.. 3 6to3 7|\Beef, p. tierce 85to 95 
Tares..... Oto (| New, forSeed — to —|Common. 3 3to5 6|—— rrel 55 to 635 
Turnips.-..14to 20| Ryegrass, . + 15 to 40|\Foreign.. 3 Oto3 4)Pork, p. bri. 78 to 86 
—New .... 0| — whit Red, . 60 to 98)| Beans, pr ~, seme, dry, . Oto 0 
—Yellow. .. Oto 0 hite . . 60to100)/English . . 48 0 to 56 0/Baco 
Carraway . .. 48 to 50| Coriander .. 10to 12/\Irish.. . 43 0 to 47 O\Short middles 62 to 
Canary. . 80to100! Trefoil .. . 50 to 63| Pease, per quar. 60 to 


New Rapeseed, £34 to £36. 


Long 
||~ Boiling . 45 0 to 52 olNew" Rapeseed £30 to £0 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 4th Dec. 1819. 


Wheat, 67s. 8d.—Rye, 42s. 10d.—Barley, 38s. 9d.—Oats, 26s. 1d.—Beans, 49s. 1d.—Pease, 50s, 11ld.— 
Beer or Big, Us. 0d.—Oatmeal, 0s. Od. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th Nov. 1819. 


Wheat, 58s. 5d.—Rye, 39s. 2d.—Barley, 
Beer or 


50s. 10d.—Oats, 22s. 6d.—Beans, 35s. 7d.— Pease, 35s. 11d. 
ig, 26s. Sd.—Oatmeal, 18s. 8d. 





EDINBURGH.—DEc. 8. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease ‘& Beans. 
Ist,......348. 6d. | Ist,......23s. Od. | Ist,......20s. Od. | Ist,......19s. 6d. 
2d,......31s. Gd. | 2d,......21s. Gd. | 2d,......18s. 6d. | 2d,......18s. Od. 
Sd, .00+..285, Od. 3d, ......18s. Od. 3d, ooeeee 16s. Od. 3d, .....017s. 6d, 


Average of Wheat, £1: 11; 6d. 
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Tuesday, Dec. 7%. 


Beef (173 oz. per lb.) Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. 
M sat ae ode eh a 
Lamb, quarter . to 3s. 6d. 
Veal rs e+ « Os. 8d. to Os. 10d. 
Pork ... . . + Os G6d.to Os. 8d. 
Tallow, per stone . 8s. 6d. to 9s. Od. 


Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Os. 9d. 
Potatoes (28 Ib.) . .- 0s. 8d. to Os. Od. 
Butter, perlb. . . Is, 4d. to Os. Od. 
Salt ditto, . . , Is, 2d.to Is. 4d. 
Ditto, per stone . 18s. Od. to2ls. Od. 
Eggs, per dozen . . Is. 6d. to Os. Od. 


HADDINGTON.—DEc. 10. 


Wheat. Barley. 
Ist,......34s. 6d. 


Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,......248. Od. | Ist,......19s. Od. | Ist,......17s. Od. | Ist, .....188. 6d. 


2d,.....-31s. Od. | 2d,......21s. Od. | 2d,......16s. Od. | 2d, ......15s. Od. | 2d,......16s. Od. 
Sd, ...-..298. Od. | 3d,......19s. Od. | Sd,......148. Od. | 3d, ......138, Od. | 3d,.....-14s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1 : 10: 7: 8-12ths. 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


II. MILITARY. 
Army. Captain MacGregor, 58 F. to be Major 
12 Aug. 1819 
3 Dr G. E. Bag to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Willis, ret. 4 Nov. 
6 Dr. Cornet Williamson, from 22 Dr. to be 
Comet, vice Griffith, hp. 22 Dr. 


21 Oct. 

2F.G. and Lieut. Gooch to be Lieut. 
Capt. vice Clifton, ret. 28 do. 

se Lieut. Jenkinson, from hp. 

a x and Lieut. yg do. 

8F. ser. Pron Only, from Rifle Brig. to 
Quar. Master, vice Kiernan 21 do. 


13 Gt Rothe to be Ensign by =~. vice 

lee og 28 F 23 Sept. 

%8 Ensign S tewart, from 13 F. to be Ens. 
3 Qgar: Mak Howe, from hp. to be Quar. 

ast. Howe, from pp. to be Quar. 

Master, vice Stoddart, d 11 Nov. 

50 Bt. Lieut. Col. aie te to be Lieut. 

Colonel, vice Hill, dead 4 do. 


Bt. Lieut. Col. Wemyss to be Major a 

Lieut. Jauncey to be Capt. vice Mont- 

Fay ge dead 4 3 do. 
urner to be Ca 4 do. 


tt. 
Lieut. Ross, from hp. Y York Chass. to 
be Lieut. vice Richardson, dead 1 do. 








Ensign . - to be Lieut. vice 
North, di 2do. 
ny to be Lieut. : do. 
Edwards, do. 4 do. 
— Wills, from hp. York Chass. to 
be Ensign 2 do. 
Lord Sussex Lennox to be Ensign 3 do. 
W. Sheaffe to be Ensign 4 do. 
H. Gill to be En 5 do. 


Lieut. Crofton, from hp. to be Lieut. 

and Adjutant, viee Lyon, dead 31 Oct. 

64 Bt. Major byes to be Major by eo 
vice 28 do. 


67 Lieut. Cockrill > be Capt. vice Bevene 
0. 
‘Ensign Bolton to be Lieut. do. 
C, Langwerth to be ap © do. 
80 Lieut. W. Leslie, from hp. 1 Bahama 
= ee to be Paym. vice bpd 
ov 
Ensign 1 Watkins, from hp. 100 F. to be 
Ensign, vice M‘Mahon, dead_ 11 do. 


92 oe os, to be Major, | 9 
Lieut, acintosh to be Captain Y 


Ensign Hewitt to be Lieut. vice -— 
0. 


——~ Macdonald, do. 4 do 
_— — , fm. late Meuron’s R: 


to be 
—s Cadet J. Buckley, from Mil. Coll. 
to be Ensign 5 do. 
6 


See Major W. Grant to be ee, = 
vice — dead 
2W.1.R. M. G. Sparks to be Ensign, vice Lowe, 


Cape Corps. W. L. Heathcote to be Cornet 50 Sep. 
Assist. Surg. T. Clarke, from hp. 43 
F. to be Assist. Surg. 25 June 


Royal Artillery. 
Capt. Pierce, from hp. to be Captain, vice Sy 
vice Compe 


—— Nicholls, fromhp. do. 
2d Capt. Wilson, from hp. to be 2d Captain, vies 
Maitland & Oct. 
1st Lieut. Dickens, from hp. to be Ist Lieut. vice 
Lugger 0. 
Dawson, from hp. to be Ist Lieut. vice 


Lindsay, from hp. to be Ist _ vice 





Selwyn 


Baldock 8 Nov. 
Garrisons. 
Major Gen. Sir G. Comte. K.C.B. to be on 
of Portsmouth, vice Kempt 
Dr. Somerville a -~ oe to Chelsea Hos . 


vice M y> = 
Lieut. = Fremantle, Coldstream Gds, to be Dep- 


Adj. Gen. Jamaica, vice Sparrow, dead 25 Aug. 
Medical Department. 

Physician J. Dwyer, M.D. from hp. to be Physi- 

can, vice Robson ’ 25 Oct. 
Barrack Department. 

W. Doyle to be Barrack Mast. vice Hunter 15 do. 

Exchanges. 
Bt. mans Gibbons, from 60 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 


Pearce 
ee = avers, from 58 F. with Capt. Phelan, 
hp. 60 F 
capt. 3 Maitland, from 14 F. with Capt. Raynsford, 
_— 58 F. with Brevet Major 
Mac bs mag 


Shirley, yy Coldstream Gds, with Capt. 


Powys, h 
‘Templeton, from 47 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 


Forbes, h 
Verity, from 58 F. with Capt. Montgomery, 


Bd be 8 Dr. rec. diff. with Captain 
ee en 49 F. with Capt. Campbell, hp. 
Loge Austin, from 70 F. rec. diff. with Lieut 

ike, from 9 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Mallory, —~ ° "20 
ay a, 0 from abe rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Croasdale, hp. 45 F 
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—— Lambert, from 11 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Chambre, hp. York Light Inf. Vol. 
—— Fowle, from 58 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Fire- 


brace, R. York Ran. 
— J from 58 F. rec. diff. with Lt. O’Hehir, 


h 
ple Smith, from 60 F. with Lieut. Eason, hp. 
Ensign Browne, from 40 F. with Ensign Curten, 
hp. 4 W. I. R. : c 
"ha ag Sa 42 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 
hg from 60 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 


Dickson, hp. 
Paym. Ga , from 64 F. with Capt. Drawwater, 


hp. 104 F. 
Quar. Master Hall, from 61 F. with Quar. Master 
Tyrrell, hp. 88 F. 
Assist. Surg. Hume, from Staff Med. Department, 
with Assist. Surg. Woodroffe, hp. 
Resignations and Retirements. 


Major Pears, 64 F. 
Captain Clifton, Coldstream Foot Gds, 
Cornet Willey, 3 Dr. Gds. 
Quarter Master Nankivel, Cornwall Militia 
Appointments Cancelled. 
Ensign W. ~e a 28 F. 
Staff Assist, Surg. F. Brown, from hp. 4 Dr. Gds. 
Superseded. : 
2d Lieut. Bligh, Rifle Brigade 
Removed from the Service. 
Quarter Master Kiernan, 8 F. 
Dismissed. 
Paymaster Austin, W. Middlesex Militia 
Quarter Master Miles, (Lt.) W. Middlesex Mil. 
Deaths. 
Colonel Bold, 1st Lancashire Militia 
—— T. Baylis, hp. York Ran. Dep. Assist. Adj. 





at Dublin 8 Nov. 1819 
—— Vignoles, . 76 F. 
Capt. Thomson, 17 F. Ben, 5 April 


gal 
—— Dean, 53 F. Trichinopoly, Ceylon 7 Ma 
—— Price, 54 F. Madras April 
Costley, 87 F. Cawnpore 24 May 
Mercer, Royal English, Bermuda 25 Aug: 
Lieut. Algeo, 54 F. in Camp at Bangalore, — 
2. ri 
Rumley, 30 F. Secunderabad, Madras 53 
16 March 
—— Martin, Town Adj. at Berwick, and of late 
1 Vet. Bat. 15 Nov. 
— om. a Oe reel Rand April 
—— Host, hp. *. Trichinopoly, C 
13 Dec. 1818 
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[Dee, 


—— Statham, 84 F. on passage to New S. Wales 


— » hp. 81 F. 10 July 1819 

— Garrard, late Roy. Gar. Bat. a} sept. 

Haverkam, of late 11 Vet. Bat. 16 Mey 
N 














— J. » Royal Artillery ‘ov. 
—— P. M‘ lan, 59 F. Bengal 14 April 
Ensign M‘ Mahon, 80 F. 17 do. 

Lowe, 2 W. I. R. . 

Brooks, S. Lineoln Militia 13 Sept. 
Paymaster Turner, 58 F. 50 Aug. 
Quar. Mast. on N. Glocester Mil. 

Medical Department. 
Dr Ryan, Staff Surg. at Bermudas 22 Aug. 


Additions and Alterations while Printing. 
Coldst. G. Ensign and Lieut. Hon. W. R. Rous to 
be Lt. and Capt. vice Duncombe, res, 


18 Nov, 

Hon. Henry Dundas to be Ensign and 
Lieut. do. 

n to be Ensign by purch. 


Edm. O’R 

vice Mariton, ret. do, 

39 Capt. Tho. Cox, from hp. Port. Serv, 
to be Capt. vice Watling, exch. do. 

40 Lieut. Hen. Helmsley, from hp. to be 
Lt. vice Anthony, exch. rec. diff. do. 

46 Capt. W. Mallett, from hp. 56 F. to be 
‘apt. vice Protheroe, exch. do. 

51 Lieut. W. H. Hare to be Capt. by pur. 


vice Smellie, ret. 0, 
Ensign A. Frazer, to be Licut by purch, 
do. 


lo 
M. Miller, to be Ensign by purch. do. 
60 Lieut. —y : Des Voeux, fm. 11. Dr. to 
be Capt. by pur. vice Trumbach, ret. 
ao 


21 Oct. 
63 Lieut. Tho. Fairtlough to be Capt, by 
purch,. vice Wynne, ret. 18 Nov. 

Ensign Wm Hughes to be Lieut. by pur. 

do. 

J. Ward to be Ensign by purch. do, 

65 Capt. W. J. Moorhouse, from hp. 3 F. 
ds. to be Capt. vice Campbell, exch, 

rec. diff. do. 

73 H. Leckey to be Ensign, vice Maugher, 
dead do. 


Paym. J. Bews, from hp. 1 Greek Lt. 
Inf. to be Paym. vice Birch, exch. do. 


77 Lieut. C.: Barry, from hp. 60 F. to be 
Lieut. vice Graham, exc. rec. diff. do. 

80 Capt. J. Maclean to be Major by pureh, 
do. 


vice Kingdon, ret. jo 
Lieut. N. Baker to be Capt. by pur. do. 
Ensign A. J. Caldwell to be Lieut. by 


— do. 
Cha. Crickett to be es by pur. do 
Rifle Br. 2d Lieut. J. Fennell, from hp. to be 


24 Lieut. vice Bligh, superseded do. 











METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


THE month of November has been unusually cold. The temperature sunk almost every 
night towards the freezing point, and frequently below it. During the day, it rose only 
once to 50, and often did not reach 40. After the 12th, the frost was at times very severe, 
especially on the 18th, 24th, 26th, 27th, and 28th, but was frequently interrupted by in- 
tervals of open weather. During the great cold on the night of the 27th, the thermome- 
ter was very unsteady, uently rising and falling 5 or 6 degrees in as many minutes. 
The mean temperature is fully 10 degrees lower than that of November last year, and 8§ 
below that of the same month, 1817. The temperature of spring water is also 54 degrees 
lower than last year. The barometer during the month was rather unsteady, the mean 
daily fluctuation being greater than usual ; but, up to the 28th, there had fallen little more 
than half an inch of rain. During the last three days, the quantity amounted to an inch. 
Notwithstanding the great depression of temperature, the mean of Leslie’s hygrometer 1s 
Pope than during November last year, indicating, of course, an unusually dry state of 

e atmosphere. The mean point of saturation is consequently a little below the mini- 
mum temperature, and the relative humidity is not much above the annual average. The 


month altogether is very different from what November generally is in this climate. 
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MeTEOROLOGICAL TaBLe, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


NOVEMBER 1819. 


























Means. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
greatest daily heat, ° . 41.9 
secntoes ae el 
eee temperature, 10 A.M, «+ 7-3 
r- (aie ben ool ore. 26 os, ere 
of daily extremes, ° 36.8 
.10A-M.and10 P.M. - ° 36.5 
sussesevee 4 Gaily Observations, . ° 36.6 
thermometer, ° » = 
sweeee temperature of spring water, —~ s 435.0 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
ad + A. M. (temp. of mer. 44) . 29.594 
= ~ 10P. M. (temp. of mer. 44) - 29.594 
eccopecsecee both, (temp. of mer. 44) e — 
Whole range of barometer, ° 035 
Mean ditto, duringthe day, . . « 144 
nig! t, ° 0157 
esccnsccosecceve- £18 24 hours, ° e 301 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Rain in inches, e e ° 1.518 
Evaporation in ditto, | a . 825 
Mean daily Evaporation, ore « 027 
Leslie. Mean,10A.M. / . .« 9.3 
Se ee e . 6.7 
Ghdvbbeisveccesessee WOU, ° ° ° ° 8.0 
Anderson. Point of Dep. 10 A. M. - 50.9 
10 P. M. » 3508 
both, e 350.9 
edecteseseescee Relat. Humid. 7 oc é* oie 
>, M. 85.5 
wot ‘hs, 85.4 
srssteseseesees GTS. MOIS. iN 100 cub. inair, 10 A. M. .1352 
P.M. .152 
gd «132 





Fair days, 18; rainy days, 12. 










Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Maximum, 4thday, . . 500 
Minimum, . 27th . - 20.5 
Lowest maximym, 27th ich 33.5 
Highest minimum, 30th ot te oe ee 
Highest, 10 A. M- 5th atin 49.0 
Lowest ditto, 28th ° ° 24.0 
Highest, 10 P. M. 30th . ° ° 45.5 
Lowest ditto . 27th ° e 27.0 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 24th ° 19.5 
Least ditto, ° e 16th ° 5.5 
BAROMETER, Inches. 
Highest, 10 A. M. ° 18th ° 30.165 
Lowest ditto, 6th . 28.980 
Highest, 10 P.M. 18th 30.140 
Lowest ditto, 20t e 28.980 
Greatest range in 24 ‘hours, 10th . +685 
Least ditto, . . . - 110 
ee cg Degrees. 
Leslie. Highest, 1OA.M. 3d . 26.0 
ntenaii - Lowest ditto, 29th e . 00 
ccscoeees - Highest, 10 P.M. 10th ° 25.0 
ecesececoe Lowest ditto, 29th 0:0 
Anderson. P. ye — Highest, 10 A.M. Sth 42.2 
cocccccececccccssscccceoceoces LAIWONE 235d «(19.0 
<i . Highest, 10P.M. 3d 43.4 
covccccscoesdbnsocesecsoonsese Lowest ditto, 22a «(19.6 
ese Relat. Hum, Highest, 10 A.M. 29th 100.0 
scssssesseeseeseeee Least ditto, Sd 51.0 
ecceeseocoosesocoose Greatest, 10 P.M. 29th 100.0 
secssedesedesenbanobeseseietae Least dit tto, 10th 56.0 
eovese Mois. 100 cub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 14th .189 
casgsosacuscssbdjoenbalosieas Least ditto, 23d «087 
cocccecese: soscsesecscceseseeee GFeatest, 10P.M. Sd .197 
ecccceocecoosccocoocescss AMMBE ditto, 22d .089 


Wind west of PSU ait 23; east of meridian, 7. 





MrteoroLocicaL TaBLe, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after- 


noon. 


The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 












































Thermometer. 
Ther. Barom.| ‘Ther. Wind. | Ther. Barom.| “Ther. wina. | 
Nov. 1 |N-37 (2078 rey N.W. |Frost, dull. |/Nov.16 { |¥-29 20.556 M.37\ IN. |Showery. 

24 eee | AeA 32 } IN. W. |Frost, fair. 174 [eS | 297 58} |e. [Heavy rain. 
3 ee | agolacas yiW- [erent mom || 184 |N"57 | “96g A. 39  [SeW- | Mild, sunsh. 
4 ee eee as yChle. [Rain atern. | 194/39 | 289 Ac36 (Cble- |Fair, dull. 
5{ [M39 |28.996/M-47 }In.w.|showery. || 20 |M-S4 | 144 M-33 blew. lain, sun. 
6{ [M58 | -BbA/M-Gh }(chle. (Rain, sleet. || 22 |M-ZO |. 908 M38 } IN. W. [Frost 

7 A 39 29,266 x30 N. Frost, hail. 22{ oe rad, N.W. |Keen fr. sun 
8 ee | ero SIN. [Prost, fair. 25{|M-22 | 414 M.5" } IN. W. Ditto. 

- A-39 les'osclac 42 }lcbie. seony 24 {ee | coo ed N.W. |Ditto. 

of HE see ayfome cat | 25( | ERE how om 

mf M3 | SHB Ncw fran aun. || 20f/888 | ARENT, [et ow 
ef a | corslacge }|W>  |Mild, sunsh. n| ee | oee M35 }|N-W- [Keen frost, 
15{ |A°37 | “Gaolacss }Cble [Pair, dull. | 28.4105 | tee AS5  |N-W- [ta might 
Mt )Ar44 | “4si,ac40 }/Cl lrainartern, || 29 [Ava [gocass Acao } SW |Mild, rainat. 
WL TASS | “ASSIACST}|NeWe (Rain, sloot, | 30 [N38 [78 oo at ge f SW [Rain after. 








Average of Rain, 2°3 inches. 
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CDec. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 15. At Sir A. M‘Donald’s, Sheen, Mrs Ran- 
dolph, a daughter. ; 

— At Kennington, Mrs J. Mackie, a daughter. 

22. At Belvidere, the lady of John Robertson, 

. of Foveran, a son. 
. At Eskmount, the Hon. Mrs Ogilvy of Clo- 
va, a daughter. 

— At Dublin, the lady of Major Menzies, 42d 
regiment, a daughter. 

—A r — the - of a en man, 
named lly, residing at Glengariff, near try, 
was delivered of on children, three sons onde 
ba ary who are likely to live and do well. 

25. At Camberwell Grove, London, Mrs William 


Scott, a son. 
oe Edinburgh, Mzs Hogarth, Hart Street, a 


ter. 
, At Dunbar, Mrs George Sandilands, a son. 
Nov. 1. At Nelson-street, Mrs Dalrymple, a son. 
3. At Darnhall, the Hon. Mrs Olip! 


a son. 

4. At Lennox Love, the lady of Colonel the 
Hon. P. Stuart, a daughter. 

— At Inchmarlo, the lady of Henry Iveson, Esq. 


t Murray, 


of Blackbank, a hter. 
— At Hilkbocough, the Marchioness of Down- 
shire, a son. 


5. The lady of James Gibbon, Esq. of South 
Castle-street, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At Bristol, Mrs Daniel Fripp, a daughter. 

6. At Lynedoch-place, Edinburgh, Mrs Foulis of 
Woodhall, a daughter. ; 

— Mrs Dunbar, Society, Edinburgh, a son. 

8. At No 51, Queen-street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Thomas Kinnear, 4 daughter. 

— At the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, the 
| of P. Macgregor, Esq. a son. 

11, Mrs Abercromby of Birkenbog, a daughter. 

— At Stonybank, the lady of Major J. S. Sin- 
clair, royal artillery, a daughter. 

— AtC ton, the lady of Captain John A. 
Durie, late of the 92d regiment, a daughter. 

12. At Maitland-street, the lady of Sir Alexander 
M‘Kenzie of Avoch, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs Dundas of Dun- 
das, a son and heir- 

— At 66, Frederick-street, Edinburgh, the lady 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, 10th Hussars, a 


cope. 
14. At 35, Gilmore-place, Edinburgh, Mrs Gib- 


son, @ son. 
16. At Brahan Castle, Ross-shire, the Hon. Mrs 
Stewart Mackenzie of Seaforth, a daughter. 
— Mrs Brown, George-street, Edinburgh, a son. 
= At Cockenzie, Mrs H. F.C ll, a son. 
17. At New Laverock Bank, Mrs William Swin- 
ton Maclean, a still-born child. 
— At Ballinaby, Mrs Campbell, a son. 
20. At Castle Fraser, the lady of Colonel Fraser, 
a still-born son. 
21. At 33, Gilmore-place, Mrs Robertson, a 
daughter. 
26. At Gouyave, in the island of Grenada, the 
= of Dr Henry Palmer, a ——- 
- Mrs Alexander Douglas, Albany-street, Ed- 
ary » a daughter. ’ 
— At his Excellency’s residence, London, the 
Countess Lieven, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 16. Dr Burnside, royal na’ to hia, 
daughter of the late David Burnside of pA me 


E 

ib. Colonel Fitz-Clarence, away son of the 
Duke of Clarence by Mrs J to Miss Wind- 
ham, eoees a ae Saal ae en 
The marriage was Vv: ‘e The young 
out immediately for the Continent. 


— At Ayr, Patrick Gilmour, Esq. of the city of 


andondons, | be *Dairenrie’t oy eldest 
ter of Charles mple, . J's Cottage, 
county of Londonderry. sities 

22. At Leith, Mr William Young, merchant, 
Couper -street, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Mr James Ferguson, merchant, St Andrew's-strect, 
Edinburgh. 

25. At Whitehouse, James Skinner, Esq. writer, 
json to Jean, youngest daughter of Robert 
Vernor, Esq. late of Fisherrow. 

— At Nicolson-square, Edinburgh, Mr Henry 
Gardner, to Eliza Mary, daughter of Mr Alexander 
we Mr Alexander Braid 

— At w, Mr Alexander Braid, Paisley, to 
Anna, eldest daughter of Thomas Lang, Esy of 
Flemmington. 

— At Athlone, John M‘Roberts, Esq. of Lis 
toodor, county of Down, to Mary, second daugh- 
ter of the deceased William Finlason, Esq. late of 
Union-place, Aberdeen. 

26. At Hillhouse, Robert Ramage Liston, Esq, 
to Janet, eldest daughter of George Johnston, Esq, 
of Hillhouse. 

— At Castlebellingham, Ireland, the Reverend 
Thomas Plunkett, eldest son of the Right Hon. 
William Plunket, to Louisa Jane, second daughter 
of the late John William Foster, Esq. 

29. At Edinburgh, Sir Joseph Radcliffe, Bart. of 
Millsbridge House, in the county of York, to Ja- 
cobina, youngest daughter of the late Capt. John 
Macdonell, Berwick-upon-T weed. 

— Robert Marshall, Esq. wriver to the signet, to 
Mrs Shirley, late wife of Captain Shirley. 

— Mr John Pillans, a. to Helen, eldest 
daughter of Mr Archibald Glen, corn-merchant, 
= P.. . 

— W. B. Rose, Esq. of Rhinie, to Mary, - 
est daughter of the late David MCulloch, Bag. of 
Glastulloch. 

Nov. 1. At Glasgow, Mr B. Armour, merchant, 
to Isabella, youngest daughter of Alexander Brown, 
Esq. Meiklehill. 

— At Haddington, David Skirving, Esq. Garle- 
ton, to Margaret Lindsay, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Robert Scot, one of the ministers of 
Haddington. 

— At Edinburgh, James Cruickshank, hosier, 
to Margaret Smith, relict of John Smith, A.M. 

— In St Paul’s chapel, York Place, William 
Ronald, Esq. captain in his Majesty’s 6th regiment, 
to Elizabeth George, daughter of the late Lieut.- 
General Benson. 

3. Mr Robert Nasmyth, surgeon, Edinburgh, to 
Mary Lockhart, eldest daughter of David Jo 

sen. Dundee. 
r Espinasse, to Miss J. Cruickshanks of 
Gerrard-street, Soho-square, London. 

4. At Ofiley, Herts, James Gordon Murdoch, 
~ of Oakfield, Berks, to Caroline — 
fifth daughter of the late Samuel Gambier, Esq. 
commissioner of his Majesty's navy, and niece to 
Admiral Lord Gambier. 

6. In St Paul’s chapel, York-place, James Hay, 
Esq. eldest son of the late Captain Hay of the royal 
navy, to Mary, only daughter of Major A. Hay, 
formerly of the 35th regiment of foot, 

9. At Kincorth, Frederick Grant, oy ed Que- 
bec, to Davina, ppuncest daughter of the late Robt. 
Grant, Esq. of Kincorth. 

— At her father’s house, Rétotenes. J. D. H. 
Hay. Esq. to Miss Jane, second daughter of Wm. 
Sanderson, Esq. merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Walter Burns, upholsterer 
in Edinburgh, to Miss Margaret Honyman, daugh- 
ter of thelate Patrick Honyman, Esq. of Greemsay. 

— At Glasgow, James Wilson, Esq. advocate, 
to Margaret, youngest a of the late Joha 
Crawford. Esq. of Broadfield. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Walter Ballantyne, Shirva, 
to Miss Bell, daughter of the deceased Mr Thomas 
Bell, merchant. 

— At Ayr, Maurice Tweedie, Esq. of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, to Elizabeth, second 

daughter of Alexander Gardner. ag \. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander M‘Kay of Ee 
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fast, to Jean, daughter of Mr David Murray, Cal- 


10. At Broich, John M‘Farlan, Esq. younger of 
to Mi 


> Miss Janet Buchanan Ewing, 
daughter of the late Robert Ewing, Esq. manu- 
facturer in Glasgow. 
11. At Greenburn, Berwickshire, Mr Joseph 
Liddle, solicitor Supreme Courts, to Mary Anne, 


= of the late William Bogue, 
Ben of Greenburn. é 
13. At St Pancras church, Charles Phillips, Esq. 


of the Irish bar, to Miss Whalley of Camden Town. 
15. At Makerstown, Major- 1 Sir Thomas 

, K.C.B. to Anna Maria, eldest daughter 

of Sir Henry Hay Makdougall, Bart. of Makers- 


town. 

16. At Wellhall, by the Rev. Mr Story of Rose- 
neath, Captain Archibald Stewart, of the rifie- 

igade, to Eliza Robina, only child of the late 

Cross of Barrachnie, Esq. 

18, At Irvine, Mr Henry David Dickie, Secre- 
tary to 1. ——— — Com of 
Edinburgh, to Margaret Ann, youngest daughter 
of the late Hector Allen, _ merchant, Glasgow. 

— At Greenock, Major Allan Macdonald, of the 
55th regiment, to Miss Flora Nicolson, eldest 

ter of Patrick Nicolson, Esq. of Ardmore. 

19. Mr John Livingston, merchant, to Ann, 
eldest daughter of Mr Alexander Mutter, Melville. 

23. At Catharine Bank, Mr John Hunter, mer- 
chant, Edinburgh, to Miss Margaret Sawers, 
daughter of the late Mr Alexander Sawers, ac- 
countant in Glasgow. 

— At Paisley, Mr John Hart, writer, Paisley, 
to Margaret, daughter of Mr John Gibb of Linside. 

— At Hillside, near G) w, Mr John New- 
lands, at Lachone Mill, to Miss Rae, only daughter 
of the deceased Mr John Rae, merchant, Grass- 
market, Edinburgh. 

— George Johnston, M.D. Berwick-upon-T weed, 
to Catherine, —— of the deceased Mr Cladius 
Charles, sur, » late of the staff, West Indies. 

26. At nburgh, Mr Duncan Fisher, printer, 
| wa second daughter of Mr John Baillie, High 


Lately—At ~~ Mr William Thomson, 
tobacconist, to Isabella, eldest daughter of Mr 
Tho. Newlands, rope-manufacturer, Grassmarket. 





DEATHS, 


April 23. At Columbo, island of Ceylon, Lieut. 
John Hogarth, of the Bengal infantry, third son of 
James Hogarth, Esq. of Berwick. 

Charles Eliott, Esq. of the Hon. East India Com- 

y's service, sixth son of the late Sir William 

liott of Stobbs, Bart. He fell gallantly in the at- 

tack of the fort of Rupal Droog, in the East In- 
dies, on the 13th May last. 

At Trinchinopoly, in May last, Benjamin Horne, 
Esq. of the East India Company’s civil service, 
third son of John Horne. Esq. of Stircoke. 

June ll. At the Cape of Good Hope, Captain 
Gregory Page, of the Bengal establishment. 

At the Isle of France, in July last, the Hon. Sir 

xander Anstruther, recorder of Bombay. 

Aug. 23. In Tobago, Mr James Lapslie, second 

the Rev. Mr Lapslie, minister of Campsie. 

28. At Stoney-hill, Jamaica, of the yellow fever, 
Lieut.-Colonel Blainey, of the 92d regiment of 

It would be impossible to do justice to the 

memory of this very excellent officer, by enume- 

many amiable qualities; it is only those 

who had the happiness of knowing him, that can 

appreciate his untimely loss, which is so 

felt by his disconsolate widow, his family, 
regiment to which he belo’ . 

25. At Savannah, Georgia, North America, 

i 26 rm, Pe hI of John \yrmypoe _ 
+ daugh the late Captain Jo! » O 
the 58th regiment of foot. te 
. Sept. 15. At Roslin, in the State of South Caro- 
lina, Archibald Simpson Johnstone, Esq. eldest 
son of Adam Johnstone, Esq. collector of his Ma- 
iets customs, Greenock. 
At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Home Buchan. 
She was the last of that family of Home, formerly 
of Kello, in Berwickshire. 

28. At Malden, in America, of the prevalent 
fever, Colonel John Ogilvy. He was one of his 

y's commissioners under the 6th and 7th 
artieles of the treaty of Ghent, 
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Oct. 5. At Florence, the Dowaget Countess of 
ie 

— At » Alexander Moncrieff, tain 
in the Royal Ayr Militia. oe 

7. At his house, near Cupar in Fife, Dr John 
Govan, physician in Cupar. 

14. At Bernice, Argyllshire, Donald Fletcher, 
Esq. of Bernice. 

— At Pictou, Nova Scotia, Edward Mortimer 
Esq. merchant. He was a native of Scotland, and 
having gone thither in early life, soon rose to high 
consideration by his character and talents. 

15. At London, Captain Andrew Anderson, of 
the Honourable East India Company’s service, 


—s. 
17. At Anderston, Glasgow, John M‘Ilwham, 
Esq. of Carnbroe. 

19. At London, William Spence, Felton, son of 
Mr ty S - “ws tg a 

os nnerleithen, Mrs Agnes » James’s 
Court, Edinburgh. — 

— At Edinburgh, Mr David Dow, of the British 
Linen Company’s Bank. 

20. AtE —_ the Rev. John Macmillan of 
Stirling, in the 68th year of his age, and 42d of 
his haere patna, 0 oat . 

20. At Juni: » Alison, 15; and on 
the 23d, Jane, aged 17, daughters of Mr John 
Thorburn. 

— At Lisbon, Mary, sixth daughter of the late 
George Ramsay, Esq. of Barnton. 

P _ At Exeter, James Connell, Esq. merchant in 
ow. 

— At London, the Hon. Frederick Sylvester 
North Douglas, only son of Lord Glenbervie, and 
member of parliament for the ~—_ of Banbury. 

— Mrs Hutchison, relict of Mr Thomas Hutchi- 
son, baker in, Edinburgh. 

22. At Brodie’s Buildings, Canongate, Mr John 
Reid, writer. 

— At Edinburgh, in her 82d Bid Miss Anne 
Wishart, daughter of the late Dr William Wishart, 
principal of the college of Edinburgh. 

23. Mr James Bauchop of Brucefield, Mid Cal- 
der, aged 72. 

— At Callander, Mrs M‘Arthur, widow of the 
late Alexander M‘Arthur, Esq. of Littlemill. 

25. At her house in Maitland-street, Miss Ram- 
say, daughter of the late Robert Ramsay, Esq. 
merchant, Leith. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Rattray, relict 
of David Robertson, Esq. late of Bleaton, aged 88. 

— At 5, North St David-street, Edinburgh, 
Robert Thom. 

26. At Annfield, Henry Miller of Pourin, M.D. 
of the Hon. the East India Company’s service. 

— At Blair Drummond, George Home Drum- 
mond, Esq. of Blair Drummond. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 84th year of her age, 
Mrs Barbara Lockhart, daughter of the late John 
Lockhart, Esq. of Cleghorn. 

— Athis house, near Cupar Fife, Mr Andrew 
Milne of South Baltilly. 

27. Mr William Young, writer in Stromness, 


Orkney. 

28. At Edinburgh, William Govan, Esq. of Her- 
miston. 

— At Greenbank, Miss Jane Renny, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr Patrick Renny, writer in 
Falkirk. 

— Mary Westwater, relict of Mr John Megget, 
merchant, Edinburgh. 

29. At Coltbridge, Mrs Lindsay, relict of Mr 
John Lindsay. 

— The Right Rev. Edmund Derby, D.D. Ro- 
man Catholic bishop of Dromore. 

20. At Florence, William Mackenzie, Esq. of 
the island of St Vincent. 

— At Carfrae, in the 78th year of his age, Robt. 
Hogarth, Esq. tenant there. 

— At Easter Causeyend, Mr Thomas Graham, 
farmer. 

31. Mrs Agnes Redfoord, wife of Mr Robert 
Lamb, wood-merchant, Leith Walk. ’ 

Nov. 1. At Swinton Manse, Mrs Harriet Hep- 
burn Mitchelson, wife of John Tait, younger of 
Pirn, W. S. 

— At Kirkwall, Orkney, in the 23d year of her 
age, Agnes Scar, wife of James Spence, Esq. mer- 
chant. 


- - Dysart, James Davidson. Fleming, M.D. 
Oe 
. At No 41, North Hanover-street, Edinburgh, 
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Mr Andrew Ewing, aged 70 years, father of ‘Tho. 
Ewing, teacher there. A 
— At her house in , Miss Catherine 
Morison Mackenzie, daughter of the late Sir Ro- 
derick Mackenzie of Scatwell, Bart. 
3. At Edinburgh, 
M‘Laurin, 
M‘Laurin, some time surgeon in Edinburgh, 
sister of the late Dr M‘Laurin, physician in Lon- 


don. 

Ps In the charity bh vem wee of = city, John 
arclay, aged u years. Her in 

this establishment | for more than 73 years, during 

which time he never t a night out of the house. 

When he was admitted, there were only twelve 

inmates resident in the house. 

— At Prescot, Lancashire, aged 87, John Hasle- 
den. He served in the si of Quebec, in the 
15th regiment, and was employed by the immortal 
Wolfe, as his valet, until of the hero, 
when he entered the’ service of General Murray, 
with whom he remained until his discharge, in 
the year 1761. 

4. At her house in Castle-street, Mrs Dirom, 
widow of Alexander Dirom, Esq. of Muiresk, in 


the 85th year of her o-. 
At Edini burgh, Miss Janet Campbell, daugh- 
ter of the deceased Neil Campbell, . late col- 


lector of the customs, Oban. 

5. At Traquair Manse, Peebles-shire, the Rev. 
James Nicoll, minister of the parish, in the 50th 
year of his age. Few men ever descended to the 
grave more universally beloved, and more deeply 


_ = St Clair Town, Mrs Margaret Kinnear, 


— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Anderson, for- 
merly baker in Potterrow. 

— Thomas James Steele, eldest son of Andrew 
Steele, — writer to the signet. 

— At Gray’s Mill, Mr Belfrage, merchant, 
South Bridge, Edinburgh. 

6. At Fort William, jMr Joseph Young, of the 
Customs, Edinburgh, and acting comptroller at 
egy — pa . 

— At Edin » Mrs Ann tt, spouse 0} 
Robert Gumeur. = “4 

7. At Edinburgh, Ramsay, the infant daughter 
of Archibald Douglas, Esq. advocate. 

— Mr Robert Schaw, copper-smith, Prince’s- 
street, aged 57. d - 

— At Portobello, Miss Isabella Clunie, sixth 
daughter of the late Rev. John Clunie, minister of 
Whitekirk. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnus M‘Pherson, much 
regretted by her numerous friends and acquaint- 


ances. 

8. At her house, Prince’s-street, Mrs Gibson of 
Cliftonhall, aged 88. 

— At Eskbank, Theodora Walrond, the infant 
daughter of Mr Wood. 

— At Doneraile House, in the county of Cork, 
of water in the chest, the Right Hon. Hayes St 
Leger, Viscount Doneraile. His lordship enjoyed 
very extensive estates, particularly in the counties 
of Cork and Waterford. He was in his 65th year. 

9. At his house, Coats Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Erskine of Sheilfield. 

— At Stirling, Mrs Helen Muirhead, relict of 
Alexander Sutherland, Esq. late of Woodend. 

10. At Campbelltown, Marion, infant daughter 
of Captain H, Stevenson. 

11. At Leith, Mrs Margaret Brown, wife of Mr 
James Thomson, late farmer, Dalhousie. 

— At Edinburgh, William Speid, fourth son of 
Robert Speid, Esq. writer to the signet. 

1%. At his house, in New Burlington-street, 
London, in a fit of apoplexy, John Dawson, Esq. 
an eminent solicitor. 

— At Edinburgh, David Hay, Esq. of Belton. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Greme, sister 
to Colonel Graeme of Inchbraikie. 





Register. — Deaths. 


13. At Edinburgh, in the 46th year of 
Mary, wife of Mr Daniel Forrest,’ son, mening 
H : Edinburgh. Her amiable di i 
mildness of manners endeared her to all who 
knew her, and, as an affectionate and tender mo- 
ther, her loss is irreparable. 


— At Cambridge, in the 18th year of his age 
Walter Clarke Cliffe, only surviving son of Lieut,. 
Colonel Darby, of Grosvenor-place, Bath. 

— At Glasgow, Mr John Steven, bookseller, 

14. At 45, Frederick-street, Edinburgh, Jane 
Stewart, the infant daughter of Peter Maedowall, 
accountant. 

-— At Balmuto, Mr James Young, 47 years 
faithful Ln von there, and who last year obtained 
the Caledonian Horticultural Society’s medal for 
the reward of 

— At Wester Portsbur 


and honest services. 
, Mrs Elizabeth Car. 
» spouse of Mr John Lizars, boot and shoe 
er. 


— At Glenmore, Argyllshire, Mrs Cam; 
senior. of Glenmore. 7 j veel, 

15. At Gilmore-place, in the 21st year of his age, 
Mr Andrew Home, youngest son of the late 
John Home, land-surveyor. 

— At Orangefield, county of Down, Hugh 
Crawford, Esq. many years an eminent and res- 
pectable merchant and banker in Belfast. 

_ 16. At No 20, Heriot Row, Edinburgh, Patrick, 
infant son of Mr Wishart. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 86th year of her age, 
Betty Cameron, a native of Lochaber, who has te 
sided here for the last 60 years. This poor woman 
was one of a small class of people, perhaps more 
peculiar to Scotland than any other country, who 
never beg, yet never want, and who, without re- 
latives, fortune, or certaii: income, are provided 
for as if they had all these. 
am... At Peebles, John Steel, son of Mr Walter 
— At No 10, Broughton-street, James, eldest 
son of Dr John Campbell. 

19, At Edinburgh, after a short illness, Robert, 
fourth son of the late Robert Kay of Harlaw, Ber- 
wickshire, aged 19. 

— At Rineten, Captain John Macdonald of Gar- 
densdale. 

50. At London, John, only son of Mr Robert 
Keltie, of the island of Demerara, West Indies. 


Lately—Within a few hours of each other, Mr 
John Green, of Broomyard, in Herefordshire, and 
Elizabeth, his wife. They had been married 59 
years, and had 22 children in little more than 19 


years. 
At Godalming, Nicholas Loftus, Esq. formerly 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 4th regiment dragoon guards, 
in the 80th year of his age. 

In Bounds, at the seat of her brother, in con- 
sequence of a locked jaw, which from 
having a tooth drawn the week ‘ore, Miss Gor- 
<- sister to Charles Gordon, Esq. of Wiscomb 
park. 

At Paris, Mrs B. Wallis, the wife of Lieutenant 
General Bayley Wallis, and sister of Sir Robert 
Wilson, M. P. 

At London, a few weeks after his return from 
India, Robert Steuart, Esq. of the Hon. East In 
dia Company’s medical service, third son of the 
late Robert Steuart, Esq. of Ballechin. 

At Horseley, Gloucestershire, John Shi 
Esq. He has left £400 to the Gloucester Infim 
ry, and £1000 three per cent. consols to the Society 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge. _ 

At St Margaret Stone, near Dunfermline, after 
a long illness, Mrs Isabella Saunders, relict Mr 
Robert Saunders, there. CA 

At the baths of Tivoli, near Paris, in his 29th 

ear, Sir Arthur Grey Hazlerigg, Bart. of Nosely 
all, Leicestershire. ‘ of 

Suddenly at Paris, Captain John Doig, late 
the 21st regiment. 
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